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THE 


AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 


Y Works are advertis'd for ſale, 

And cenſures fly as thick as hail; | 
While my poor ſcheme-of publication 
Supplies the dearth of converſation. 

What will the World ſay? — That's your cry. 
Who is the World? and what am I? 


Once, bat thank heaven, thoſe days are 0 er, 


And perſecution reigns no more, 
One man, one hardy man alone, 
Uſurp'd the critic's vacant throne, 
And thence with neither taſte nor wit, 
By powerful catcall from the pit, 
Knock'd farce, and play, and actor down. 
Who paſs'd the ſentence then?—the Town. 
So now each upſtart puny elf 
Talks of the avorld, and means himſelf. 

Yet in the circle there are thoſe 
Who hurt e'en more than open foes: 
Whoſe friendſhip ſerves the talking tum, 
Juſt ſimmers to a kind concern, 
And with a wond'rous ſoft expreſſion 
Expatiates upon indiſcretion; 
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Flies from the Poems to the Man, 

And gratifies the favourite plan 

To pull down other's reputation, 

And build their own on that foundation. 

The ſcholar grave, of taſte diſcerning, 

Who lives on credit for his learning, 
And has no better claim to wit 
Than carping at what others writ, 
With pitying kindneſs, friendly fear, 
Whiſpers conjectures in your ear. 

* I'm ſorry—and he's much to blame 


«« He might have publiſh'd—but his name! 
« The thing might plcaſe a few, no doubt, 


«© As handed privately about 

« It might amuſe a friend or two, 

«« Some partial friend like me and you; 
« But when it comes to preſs and print 
« You'll find, I fear, but little in't, 

«« He ſtands upon a dangerous brink 

& Who totters o'er the ſea of ink, 

«© Where reputation runs aground, 

«© The author caſt away, and drown'd. 

& And then—'twas walful and abſurd, 

56 (So well approv'd, fo well preferr'd,) 
« Abruptly thus a place to quit 

« A place which moſt his genius hit, 
The theatre for Latin wit! 


« With critics round him chaſte and terſe, 


« To give a plaudit to his verſe * 
5 


Latin, 


2 


atin, 


Latin, I grant, ſhews college breeding, 
And ſome ſchool-common-place of reading, 
But has in Moderns ſmall pretenſion 
To real wit or ſtrong invention. 

The excellence you critics praiſe 

Hangs on a curious choice of phraſe; 
Which pick'd and choſen here and there, 
From proſe or verſe no matter where, 
Jumbled together. in a diſh, 

Like Spaniſh olio, fowl, fleſh, fiſh, 

You ſet the claflic hodge-podge on 

For pedant wits to feed upon. 

Your wou'd-be Genii vainly ſeek 
Fame for their Latin verſe, or Greek; 
Who would for that be moſt admir'd _ 
Which blockheads may, and have acquir'd, 
A mere mechanical connection 

Of favourite words, —a bare collection 
Of phraſes, —where the labour'd cento 
Preſents you with a dull memento, 

How Virgil, Horace, Ovid join, 

And club together half a line. 

Theſe only ſtrain their motly wits 

In gathering patches, ſhreds, and bits, 


To wrap their barren fancies in, 
And make a claſſic Harlequin. 


Were J at once impower'd to ſhew 
My utmoſt vengeance on my foe, 
To puniſh with extremeſt rigour, 


I could inflict no penance bigger 
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Than 
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Than ufing him as learning's tool 
To make him Uſher of a ſchool. 
For, not to dwell upon the toil 
Of working on a barren ſoil, 
And lab'ring with inceſſant pains 
'To cultivate a blockhead's brains, 
The duties there but ill befit 
The love of letters, arts, or wit. 
For whoſoe'er, though ſlightly, ſips, 
Their grateful flavour with his lips, 
Will find it leave a ſmatch behind, 
Shall fink ſo deeply in the mind, 
It never thence can be eras'd— 
But, riſing up, you call it Tofe. 
*Twere fooliſh for a drudge to chuſe 
A guſto which he cannot uſe. 
Better diſcard the idle whim, 
What's He to Taſte? or Taſte to Him? 
For me, it hurts me to the ſoul 
To brook confinement or controul ; 
Still to be pinion'd down to teach 
The ſyntax and the parts of ſpeech z 
Or, what perhaps is drudging worſe, 
The links, and joints, and rules of verſe ; 
To deal out authors by retale, 
Like penny pots of Oxferd ale; 
— Oh! 'Tis a fervice irkſome more 
'Than tugging at the flaviſh oar. 
Yet ſuch his taſk, a diſmal truth, 
Who watches o'er the bent of youth; 


nd 
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And while, a paltry ſtipend earning, 


He ſows the richeſt ſeeds of learning, 


And tills heir minds with proper care, 
And ſees them their due produce bear, 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile 
His or lies fallow all the while. 

« Yet ſtill he's in the road, you ſay, 


Of learning.” —Why, perhaps, * may. 


But turns like horſes in a mill, 
Nor getting on, nor ſtanding ſtill: 
For little way his learning reaches, 
Who reads no more than what he teaches. 

« Vet you can ſend advent'rous youth; 
c Tn ſearch of letters, taſte, and truth, 
« Who ride the highway road to knowledge 
Through the plain turnpikes of a college, 
True. — Like way-poſts, we ſerve to ſhew 
The road which travellers ſhould go: 
Who jog along in eaſy pace, 
Secure of coming to the place, 
Yet find, return whene'er they will, 
The Pot, and its directiou ſtill : 
Which ſtands an uſeful unthank'd guide, 


To many a paſſenger beſide. 


*Tis hard to carve for others meat, 
And not have time one's ſelf to eat. 
Though, be it always underſtood, 
Our appetites are full as good, 
« But there have been, and proofs : {en 
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« Whoſe claim to letters, parts, and wit, 
« The world has ne'er diſputed yet. 

« Whether the flowing mirth prevail 
In W:/ey's ſong, or humorous tale; 
% Or happier Bourne's expreſſion pleaſe 
« With graceful turns of claſflic caſe; 
«© Or Oxford's well-read poet ſings 

« Pathetic to the ear of kings: 

* 'Theſe have indulg'd the muſes' flight, 
Nor loſt their time or credit by't; 
Nor ſuffer'd fancy's dreams to prey 
e On the due buſineſs of the day. 

& Verſe was to them a recreation 

„ Us'd by way of relaxation.“ 
| Your inſtances are fair and true, 

And genius I reſpe& with you. 
I envy none their honeſt praiſe; 
I ſeek to blaſt no ſcholar's bays: 
Still let the graceful foliage ſpread 
Its greeneſt honours round their head, 
Bleſt, if the Muſes' hand entwine 
A ſprig at leaſt to circle mine! 
Come, —I admit, you tax me right, 
Prudence, tis true, was out of fight, 
And you may whiſper all you meet, 
'The man was vague and indiſcreet. 
Yet tell me, while you cenſure me, 
Are you from error ſound and free? 
Say, does your breaſt no bias hide, 
Whoſe influence draws the mind aſide? 
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All have their hobby-horſe, you ſee, 
From Triſtram down to you and me. 
Ambition, ſplendour, may be thine ; 
Eaſe, indolence, perhaps, are mine. 
Though prudence, and our nature's pride 
May wiſh our weakneſſes to hide, 

And ſet their hedges up before em, 


Some Sprouts will branch, and ſtraggle o'er em, 


Strive, fight againſt her how you will, 
Nature will be the miſtreſs till, 
And though you curb with double rein, 
She'll run away with us again. 

But let a man of parts be wrong, 
*Tis triumph to the leaden throng. 
The fools ſhall cackle out reproof, 
The very aſs ſhall raiſe his hoof; 
And he who holds in his poſſeſſion, 
The ſingle virtue of diſcretion, 
Who knows no overflow of ſpirit, 
Whoſe want of paſſions is his merit, 
Whom wit and taſte and judgement flies, 
Shall ſhake his noddle, and ſeem wiſe, 
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THE ACT OR 


ADDRESSED TO BONNEL THORNTON, ESQ. 


C TING, dear Thornton, its perfection draws, | 


From no obſervance of mechanic laws: 
No ſettled maxims of a fav'rite ſtage, 
No rules deliver'd down from age to age, 
Let players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e'er entail hereditary ſkill, = 
If, mongſt the humble hearers of the pit, 
Some curious vet'ran critic chance to ſit, 
Is he pleas'd more becauſe *twas acted fo 
By Booth and Cibber thirty years ago? 
The mind recals an object held more dear, 


And hates the copy, that it comes ſo near. 
Why lov'd he Wilks's air, Booth's nervous tone ? 


In them *twas natural, *twas all their own. 
A Garrick's genius muſt our wonder raiſe, 
But gives his mimic no reflected praiſe. 

Thrice happy Genius, whoſe unrival'd name, 
Shall live for ever in the voice of Fame! 
"Tis thine to lead with more than magic ſkill, 
The train of captive paſſions at thy will ; 
To bid the burſting tear ſpontaneous flow 
In the ſweet ſenſe of ſympathetic woe: 
Through ev'ry vein I feel a chilneſs creep, 
When horrors ſuch as thine have murder d. ſeep; 


And 


10 


vs, | 


And 
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And at the old man's look and frantic ſtare 


„is Lear alarms me, for I ſee him there. 
Nor yet confin'd to tragic walks alone, 


he Comic Muſe too claims thee for her own. 


With each delightful requiſite to pleaſe, 
Taſte, Spirit, Judgment, Elegance, and Eaſe, 
Familiar Nature forms thy only rule, 

From Ranger's rake to Drugger's vacant fool, 
With powers ſo pliant, and ſo various bleſt, 


= That what we ſee the laſt, we like the beſt. 
Not idly pleas'd, at judgment's dear expence, 
But burſt outrageous with the laugh of ſenſe. 


Perfection's top, with weary toil and pain, 


Tis genius only that can hope to gain. 
The Play'r's profeſſion (though I hate the phraſe, 


'Tis ſo mechanic in theſe modern days) 


Lies not in trick, or attitude, or ftart, 
Nature's true knowledge is the only art. 


The ſtrong- felt paſſion bolts into his face, 


The mind untouch'd, what is it but grimace! 


To this one ſtandard make your juſt appeal, 


Here lies the golden ſecret; learn to FEEL. 


Or fool, or monarch, happy, or diſtreſt, 
No actor pleaſes that is not poſeſs'd. 

Once on the ſtage, in Rome's declining days, 
When Chriſtians were the ſubject of their plays, 
Fer perſecution dropp'd her iron rod, 


And men till wag'd an impious war with God, 
An actor flouriſh'd of no vulgar fame, 


Nature's diſciple, and Geneſt his name, 
Fes A noble 
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A noble object for his {kill he choſe, 

A martyr dying *midſt inſulting foes. 
Reſign'd with patience to religion's laws, 
Yet braving monarchs in his Saviour's cauſes . 


Fill'd with th' idea of the ſacred part, 
He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art, 


While look and voice, and geſture, all expreſt Wh 
A kiadred ardour in the player's breaſt ; Til 
Till as the flame through all his boſom ran, Rel 
He loſt the Actor, and commenc'd the Man; By 
Profeſt the faith; his pagan gods denied, WI 
And what he acted then, he after died. Wi 
The Player's province they but vainly try, Th 


Who want theſe pow'rs, Deportment, Voice, and Eye, WI 
The Critic Sight 'tis only Grace can pleaſe, 

No figure charms us if it has not Ea/e. 

'There are, who think the ſtature all in all, 

Nor like the hero, if he is not tall. 

The feeling ſenſe all other want ſupplies, 

I rate no actor's merit from his ſize, 

Superior height requires ſuperior grace, 

And what's a giant with a vacant face? 
Theatric monarchs, in their tragic gait, 

Affect to mark the ſolemn pace of ſtate. 

One foot put forward in poſition ſtrong, 

The other, like its vaſſal, dragg'd along. 

So grave each motion, ſo exact and flow, 

Like wooden monatchs at a puppet ſhow. 

The mien delights us that has native grace, 

But affectation ill ſupplies its place. 


Unſkilfu i 


kilful 
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Uabeilkal actors, like your mimic apes, 
Will writhe their bodies in a thouſand ſhapes; 
However foreign from the poet's art, 
No tragic hero but admires a ſtart. 
What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine? 
While a whole minute equipois'd he ſtands, 
Till praiſe diſmiſs him with her echoing hands! 
Reſolv'd, though nature hate the tedious pauſe, 
By perſeverance to extort applauſe. 
when Romeo ſorrowing at his Juliet's doom, 
With eager madneſs burits the canvas tomb, 
The ſudden whirl, ſtretch'd leg, and lifted ſtaff, 
Which pleaſe the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 
Jo paint the paſſion's force, and mark it well, 
The proper action nature's ſelf will tell; 
No pleaſing pow'rs diſtortions e'er expreſs, 
And nicer judgment always loaths exceſs, 
In ſock or buſkin, who o'erleaps the bounds, 
Diſguſts our reaſon, and the taſte confounds, 
Of all the evils which the ſtage moleſt, 
I hate your fool who overacts his jeſt; 
Who murders what the poet finely writ, 
And, like a bungler, haggles all his wit, 
With ſhrug, and grin, and geſture out of place, 
And writes a fooliſh comment with his face. 
Old Johnſon once, though Cibber's perter vein * 


But meanly groupes him with a num'rous train, 


| 9 See Cibber's Apology, By0, 1750. 
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With ſteady face, and ſober hum'rous mien, 2 The 
Fill'd the ſtrong outlines of the comic ſcene, | . Goc 
What was writ down, with decent utt'rance ſpoke, =” 
Betray'd no ſymptom of the conſcious joke; Ti. 
The very man in look, in voice, in air, wh 
And though upon the ſtage, appear'd no Play'r. = An 

The word and action ſhould conjointly ſuit, = Th 
But acting words is labour too minute. = Cai 
Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong; = 


While ſober humour marks th' impreſſion ſtrong. 
Her proper traits the fixt attention hit, 
And bring me cloſer to the poet's wit; 
With her delighted o'er each ſcene I go, 
Well-pleas'd, and not aſham'd of being ſo. 

But let the generous Actor ſtill forbear 
To copy features with a Mimic's care! 
*Tis a poor {kill which ev'ry fool can reach, 
A vile ſtage-cuſtom, honour'd in the breach. 
Worſe as more cloſe, the diſingenuous art 
But ſhews the wanton looſeneſs of the heart, 
When TI behold a wretch, of talents mean, 
Drag private foibles on the public ſcene, 
Forſaking nature's fair and open road 
To mark ſome whim, ſome ftrange peculiar mode, 
Fir'd with diſguſt I loath his ſervile plan, 
Deſpiſe the mimic, and abhor the man, 
Go to the lame, to hoſpitals repair, 
And hunt for humour in diſtortions there! 
Fill up the meaſure of the motley whim 
With ſhrug, wink, ſnuffle, and conyulſive limb; 

Then 


THE ACTOR. 0 


nnen ſhame at once, to pleaſe a trifling age, 
I Good ſenſe, good manners, virtue, and the flage! 


5 
* 


Tis not enough the voice be ſound and clear, 
tis modulation that muſt charm the ear. 
when deſperate heroines grieve with tedious moan, 
And whine their ſorrows in a ſee-ſaw tone, 
nne ſame ſoft ſounds of unimpaſſioned woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 
= Ihe voice all modes of paſſion can expreſs, 
That marks the proper word with proper ſtreſs. 
: But none emphatic can that actor call, 
& Who lays an equal emphaſis on a/!. 
Some ocer the tongue the labour'd meaſures roll 
Slow and delib'rate as the parting toll, 
Point ev*ry ſtop, mark ev'ry pauſe ſo ſtrong, 
Their words, like ſtage-proceſſions ſtalk along. 
All affectation but creates diſguſt, 
And cen in ſpeaking we may ſeem 700 juſt. 
Nor proper, Thornton, can thoſe ſounds appear 
Which bring not numbers to thy nicer ear; 
In vain for them the pleaſing meaſure flows, 
VWhoſe recitation runs it all to proſe; 
| Repeating what the poet ſets not down, 
The verb disjointing from its friendly noun, 
While pauſe, and break, and repetition join 
To make a diſcord in each tuneful line. 

Some placid natures fill th' allotted ſcene 
With lifeleſs drone, inſipid and ſerene ; 
While others thunder ev'ry couplet o'er, 
And almoſt crack your ears with rant and roar, 
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More nature oft and finer ſtrokes are ſhown, 
In the low whiſper than tempeſtuous tone. 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fixt amaze, 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than he, who, ſwol'n with big impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the ſtage, 

He, who in earneſt ſtudies o'er his part, 
Will find true nature cling about his heart. 


The modes of grief are not included all 


In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl ; 
A ſingle look more marks th' internal woe, 
'Than all the windings of the lengthen'd Oh, 
Up to the Face the quick ſenſation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the ſpeaking Eyes; 


Love, tranſport, madneſs, anger, ſcorn, deſpair, 


And all the paſſions, all the ſoul is there. 
In vain Ophelia gives her flowrets round, 
And with her ſtraws fantaſtic ftrews the ground, 


In vain now ſings, now heaves the deſp'rate ſigh, 
If phrenzy fit not in the troubled eye. 


In Cibber's look commanding ſorrows ſpeak, 
And call the tear faſt trick*ling down my cheek, 
There is a fault which ſtirs the critic's rage; 


A want of due attention on the ſtage. 


I have ſeen actors, and admir'd ones too, 


Whoſe tongues wound up ſet forward from their cue; 


In their own ſpeech who whine, or roar away, 
Yet ſeem unmov'd at what the reſt may ſay; 


Whoſe eyes and thoughts on diff rent objects roam, 


Until the prompter's voice recal thèm home. 


Diveſt 


THE ACTOR, 


Diveſt yourſelf of hearers, if you can, 
And ſtrive to ſpeak, and be the very man. 

. Why ſhould the well-bred actor wiſh to know 
Who fits above to-night, or who below? 


So, mid th' harmonious tones of grief or rage, 


Italian ſquallers oft diſgrace the ſtage ; 


When, with a ſimp'ring leer, and bow profound, 


The ſqueaking Cyrus greets the boxes round; 
Or proud Mandane, of imperial race, 
W Familiar drops a curt'fie to her grace. 


To ſuit the dreſs demands the actor's art, 


vet there are thoſe who over-dreſs the part. 


To ſome preſcriptive right gives ſettled things, 
Black wigs to murd'rers, feather'd hats to kings. 
But Michael Caſſio might be drunk enough, 


Though all his features were not grim'd with ſnuff. 


Why ſhould Pol Peachum ſhine in ſatin clothes? 
Why ev'ry devil dance in ſcarlet hoſe? 
But in ſtage-cuſtoms what offends me moſt 


Is the ſlip-door, and ſlowly-riſing ghoſt, 


Tell me, nor count the queſtion too ſevere, 


Why need the diſmal powder'd forms appear? 


When chilling horrors ſhake th' affrighted king, 
And guilt torments him with her ſcorpion ſting; 
When keeneſt feelings at his boſom pull, 
And fancy tells him that the ſeat is full; 
Why need the ghoſt uſurp the monarch's place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face? 
The king alone ſhould form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair. 

Vor. LXVIII. C: 
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If Belvidera her lov'd loſs deplore, 
Why for twin ſpectres burſts the yawning floor? 
When with diſorder'd ſtarts, and horrid cries, 
She paints the murder'd forms before her eyes, 
And ſtill purſues them with a frantic ſtare, 
*Tis pregnant madneſs brings the viſions there. 
More inſtant horror would enforce the ſcene, 
If all her fhudd'rings were at ſhapes unſeen. 
Poet and Actor thus, with blendid ſkill, 
Mould all our paſſions to their inſtant will; 
Tis thus, when feeling Garrick treads the ſtage, 
(The ſpeaking comment of his Shakeſpear's page) 
Oft as I drink the words with greedy ears, 
I ſhake with horror, or diffolve with tears. 
O, ne&er may folly ſeize the throne of taſte, 
Nor dulneſs lay the realms of genius waſte! 
No bouncing crackers ape the thand'rer's fire, 
No tumbler float upon the bending wire! 
More natural uſes to the ſtage belong, 
Than tumblers, monſters, pantomime, or ſong. 
For other purpoſe was that ſpot deſign'd: 
To purge the paſſions, and reform the mind, 
To give to nature all the force of art, 
And while it charms the ear to mend the heart. 
Thornton, to thee, I dare with truth commend, 
'The decent ſage as virtue's natural friend, 
Though oft debas'd with ſcenes profane and looſe, 
No reaſon weighs againſt its proper uſe, 
Though the lewd prieſt his ſacred function ſhame, 
e s perfect law 1s ſtill the ſame, 


Shall 


d, 


Shall 
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3 zhew ſcorn her features, her own image vice? 
: 1 ho teach the mind its proper force to ſcan, 
nd hold the faithful mirror up to man, | 
Mi their profeſſion e'er provoke diſdain, 
Who ſtand the foremoſt in the moral train, 
Who lend reflection all the grace of art, 
nd ſtrike the precept home upon the heart? 
ret, hapleſs Artiſt! though thy ſkill can raiſe 
W'he burſting peal of univerſal praiſe, 
Though at thy beck Applauſe delighted ſtands, 
ud lifts, Briareus' like, her hundred hands, 
Know, Fame awards thee but a partial breath! 
Not all thy talents brave the ſtroke of death. 
Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 
And lateſt times th' Eternal Nature feel. 
W'hough blended here the praiſe of bard and play'r. 
While more than half becomes the Actor's ſhare, 
Relentleſs death untwiſts the mingled fame, 

And ſinks the player in the poet s name. 

The pliant muſcles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each ſentence ſtrength and g * 
The tuneful voice, the eye that ſpoke the min 

Are gone, nor leave a ſingle trace behind. 


Q's 


Shall They, who trace the paſſions from their riſe, 
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THE LAW STU D ENT 
TO GEORGE COL MAN, ESQ. 


Druid tibi cum Cirrha ? quid cum Permaſſidos undd? 
Romanum propius divitiuſque Forum eſt. - 
OW Chriſt-Church left, and fixt at Lincoln's 1 
Th' important ſtudies of the Law begin. I 
Now groan the ſhelves beneath th' unuſual charge 
Of Records, Statutes, and Reports at large, 
Each Claſſic Author ſeeks his peaceful nook, 
And modeſt Virgil yields his place to Coke. 
No more, ye Bards, for vain precedence hope, 
But even Jacob take the lead of Pope ! ” 
While the pil'd ſhelves fink down on one another, 
And each huge folio has its cumb'rous brother, | 
While, arm'd with theſe, the Student views with aug 
His rooms become the magazine of Law, - 
Say whence ſo few ſucceed? where thouſands aim, 
So few e'er reach the promis'd goal of fame? 
Say, why Czcilius quits a gainful trade : 
For regimentals, ſword, and ſmart cockade? Dee 


In the Preface to Col man's proſe that gentleman claims thef 
ſent performance, and ſays that it was given to our Author to fl 
a volume of poems publiſhed by ſubſcription, 
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Pr Sextus why his firſt profeſſion leaves | 

For narrower band, plain ſhirt, and pudding ſleeves? 
The depth of law aſks ſtudy, thought, and care? 

Shall we ſeek theſe in rich Alonzo's heir? 

Puch diligence, alas! is ſeldom found 

In the briſk heir to forty thouſand pound, 

Wealth, that excuſes folly, ſloth creates, 

3 Few, who can ſpend, e er learn to get eſtates, 
Mat is to him dry caſe, or dull report, 

val yho ſtudies faſhions at the Inns of Court; 

And proves that thing of emptineſs and ſhow, 

In's f hat mungrel, half-form'd thing, a Temple- Beau? 
Pbgerte him daily ſaunt'ring up and down, 

In purple ſlippers, and in filken gown; 
1 aft night's debauch, his morning converſation ; 

Ehe coming, all his evening preparation. 

Buy Law let others toil to gain renown! 

W lorio's a gentleman, a man o'th* town, 

Ile nor courts clients, or the law regarding. 
WHurries from Nando's down to Covent-Garden : 

Vet he's a Scholar ;—mark him in the Pit 

With critic catcall ſound the ſtops of wit! 

Pupreme at George's he harangues the throng, 

Cenſor of ſtile from tragedy to ſong: 

Him ev'ry witling views with ſecret awe, 

Deep in the Drama, ſhallow in the Law. 

Others there are, who, indolent and vain, 

Contemn the ſcience, they can ne'er attain: 

Who write, and read, but all by fits and ftarts, 

And yarniſh folly with the name of Parts; 

E 3 Truſt 
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Truſt all to Genius, for they ſcorn to pore, Sor 
Till e'en that little Genius is no more. | In 
Knowledge in Law care only can attain, If! 
Where honour's purchas'd at the price of pain. Jo 
If, loit'ring, up th' aſcent you ceaſe to climb, If a 
No ſtarts of labour can redeem the time. By. 
Induſtrious ſtudy wins by ſtow degrees, En: 
True ſons of Coke can ne'er be ſons at eaſe. Ane 
There are, whom Love of Poetry has ſmit, he 
Who, blind to intereſt, arrant dupes to wit, Ma 
Have wander'd devious in the pleaſing road, WE Sire 
With Attic flowers and Claſſic wreaths beſtrew'd ; WS 
Wedded to verſe, embrac'd the Muſe for life, 8 \ 
And ta'en, like modern bucks, their whores to wife. (Fri 
Where'er the Muſe uſurps deſpotic ſway, Tur 


All other ſtudies muſt of force give way, 
Int'reſt in vain puts in her prudent claim, 
Nonſuited by the pow'rful plea of fame. 
As well you might weigh lead againſt a feather, 
As ever jumble wit and law together. 
On Littleton Coke gravely thus remarks, 
(Remember this, ye rhyming Temple Sparks! 
« In all our author's tenures, be it noted, 
« This is the fourth time any verſe is quoted.“ 
Which, gainſt the Muſe and verſe, may well imply 
What lawyers call a zoli proſegui, 

Quit then, dear George, O quit the barren field, 
Which neither profit nor reward can yield ! 
What tho' the ſprightly ſcene, well ated, draws 
From unpack'd Engliſhmen unbrib'd applauſe, 
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Some monthly Grub, ſome Dennis of the age, 
In print cries ſhame on the degen' rate ſtage *. 
If haply Churchill ſtrive with generous aim, 
]o fan the ſparks of genius to a flame; 
If all unasK'D, UNKNOWING, AND UNKNOWN, 
By noting thy deſert, he prove his own 
Envy ſhall ſtraight to Hamilton's repair, 
And vent her ſpleen, and gall, and venom there, 
2 Thee, and thy works, and all thy friends decry, 
And boldly print and publiſh a rank lie, 
Swear your own hand the flatt'ring likeneſs drew, 
: ow your own breath fame's partial trumpet blew, 
Well I remember oft your friends have ſaid, 
E Friends, whom the ſureſt maxims ever led) 
, Turn parſon, Colman, that's the way to thrive : 
E Your parſons are the happieſt men alive, 
ages, there are but twelve, and never more, 
But Stalls untold, and Biſhops, twenty-four, 
BO pride and claret, floth and ven'ſon full, 
Von prelate mark, right reverend and dull! 
He ne'er, good man, need penſive vigils keep 
fro preach his audience once a week to ſleep; 
On rich preferments battens at his eaſe, 
Nor ſweats for tithes, as lawyers toil for fees. 


ile. 


[ 

7 * See the very curious and yERY SIMILAR criticiſms on the 
omedy of the Jealous Wife, in the two Reviews, together with 

d, he moſt malicious and inſolent attack on the writer, and the au- 


thor of this Collection in the Critical Review for March; an in- 
ury poorly repaired by a lame apology in the Review for the ſucceed- 
nz month, containing freſh inſults on one of the injured parties. 


Som C 4 Thus 
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Thus they advis'd. I know thee better far; 
And cry, ſtick cloſe, dear Colman, to the Bar! 
Tf genius warm thee, where can genius call 
For nobler action than in yonder hall? 
*Tis not enough each morn, on Term's approach, 
To club your legal threepence for a coach; 
Then at the Hall to take your ſilent ſtand, 


With ink-horn and long note- book in your hand, 
Marking grave ſerjeants cite eaeh wiſe report, 
And noting down ſage dictums from the court, 
With overwhelming brow, and law-learn'd face, 
The index of your book of common-place. 
Theſe are mere drudges, that can only plod, 

And tread the path their dull forefathers trod, 
Doom'd thro' law's maze, without a clue, to range, 
From /econd Vernon down to ſecond Strange. 

Do 'Thou uplift thine eyes to happier wits! 
Dulneſs no longer on the woolpack fits; 
No longer on the drawling droniſh herd 

Are the firſt honours of the law confer'd ; 

But they whoſe fame reward's due tribute draws, 
Whoſe aQtive merit challenges applauſe, 

Like glorious beacons, are ſet high to view, 

To mark the paths which genius ſhould perſue. 

O for thy ſpirit, Mansr1EeLD! at thy name 

What boſom glows not with an active flame? 
Alone from Jargon born to reſcue Law, 

From precedent, grave hum, and formal ſaw ! 
To ſtrip chican'ry of its vain pretence, 

And marry Common Law to Common Senſe! 


PRATT! 


= PrarrT*! on thy lips perſuaſion ever hung! 
ow falls, pure as Manna, from thy tongue; 

on thy voice truth may reſt, and on thy plea 

| I Unerring HENLEYI ſound the juſt decree, 

rx than whom, to Harpwicke's well 

3 rais'd fame, 

4 No worthier ſecond Royal GRORGE cou'd name: 

No lawyer of prerogative; no tool 


Faſhion'd in black corruption's pliant ſchool; 


9 | 


5 


Form'd 'twixt the People and the Crown to ſtand, 
: And hold the ſcales of right with even hand ! 
5 True to our hopes, and equal to his birth, 
ee, ſee in VoRK EI the force of lineal wortht- 
3 But why their Gr al merks ave 1 eett. 
My on each honour'd ſage's praiſes dwell 
IWIuor how well his place, or Fos r ERS fills? 
or ſhrew'd ſenſe beaming from the eye of WIL I ES © ? 
= Such, while thou ſeeſt the public care engage, 
heir fame increaſing with increaſing age, 
KRais'd by true genius, bred in Phœbus' ſchool, 


; N Whoſe warmth of ſoul ſound judgment knew to cool; 


* Aſterwards Earl Camden. 
+ Aſterwards Earl of Northington. 
} Charles Yorke, Eſq; ſecond fon of Lord Hardwick, 


\ Sir John Eardley Wilmot, afterwards Chief e of the 
Common Pleas, 


|| Sir Michael Foſter, one of the Judges of the King's Bench. 
4 Sir John Willes, Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
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With ſuch illuſtrious proofs before your eyes, 

Think not, my friend, you've too much wit to riſe, 
Think of the bench, the coif, long robe, and fee, 
And leave the Preſs to ####*###### ### a. 


THE 


1 7 1 


— — ——— — 
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: O ENGLAND has not loſt her pray'r, | 

And GEORGE, (thank heay'n!) has got an heir, ©. | 

A royal babe, a PRINCE of WALES. 

Poets! I pity all your nails— | 

What reams of paper will be ſpoil'd! _ | 

What gradu/es be daily ſoil'd 

Buy inky fingers, greaſy thumbs, 

Hunting the word that never comes! 

| Now Academics pump their wits, 

And laſh in vain their lazy zits ; 

In vain they whip, and ſlaſh, and ſpur, 1 

| The callous jades will never ſtir; ' 

Nor can they reach Parnaſſus hill, 

| Try every method which they will. 
Nay, ſhould the tits get on for once, 

Fach rider is ſo grave a dunce, 

| That, as I've heard good judges ſay, 

*Tis ten to one they'd loſe their way; 

{ Though not one wit beſtrides the back 

| Of uſeful drudge, ycleped hack, 

| But fine bred things of mettled blood, 

Pick'd from Apollo's royal ftud. 

Greek, Roman, nay Arabian ſteeds, 

Or thoſe our mother country breeds ; 

Some ride ye in, and ride ye oz, 

And to come home go round about, 


Nor 
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Nor on the green ſwerd, nor the road, 
And that I think they call an Op x. 
Some take the pleaſant country air, 
And ſmack their whips and drive a pair, 


Each horſe with bells which clink and chime, 


And ſo they march—and that is Hime. 
Some copy with prodigious ſkill 

The figures of a buttery-bill, 

Which, with great folks of erudition, 
Shall paſs for Coptic or Phenician, 

While ſome, as patriot love prevails, 
To compliment a prince of Wales, 

Salute the royal babe in Welſßb, 

And ſend forth gutzurals like a belch. 

What pretty things imagination 

Will fritter out in adulation ! 

The Pagan Gods ſhall viſit earth, 

To triumph in a Chriſtian's birth. 

While claſic poets, pure and chaſte, 

Of trim and academic TASTE, 

Shall lug them in by head and ſhoulders, 
To be or ſpeakers, or beholders, 

Maxs ſhall preſent him with a lance, 
To humble Spain and conquer France; 

The Graces, buxom, blith, and gay, 
Shall at his cradle dance the Hay; 

And VENus, with her train of Loves, 

Shall bring a thouſand pair of dowes 

To bill, to coo, to whine, to ſqueak, 
Through all the dialects of Greeks, 


How 
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How -many./avarins of claſſic breed, 

Shall de/tly tune their oaten reed, 

And bring their Doric nymphs to town, 
To ſing their meaſures 25 and down, 

In notes alternate clear and ſweet, 

Like Ballads ſingers in a ſtreet. 

While thoſe who graſp at reputation, 
From imitating imitation, 

Shall hunt each cranny, nook, and creck, 
For precious fragments in the Greek, 

And rob the ſpital, and the waſte, 

For ſenſe, and ſentiment, and taſte. 

What Latin hodge-podge, Greeian haſh, 
With Hebrew roots, and Engliſh rraſo, 
Shall academic cooks produce 
For preſent ſhow and future uſe! 
F:LLows! who've ſoak'd away their knowledge, 
In ſeepy reſidence at college; 

Whoſe lives are like a ſtagnant pool, 
Muddy and placid, dull and cool; 

Mere drinking, eating; eating, drinking; 
With no impertinence of thinking; 
Who lack no farther erudition, 

Than juſt to /ez an impofition 

To cramp, demoliſh, and diſpirit, 
Each true begotten child of merit; 
Cenſors, who, in the day's broad light, 
Puniſh the vice they act at night; 
Whoſe charity with /e begins, 

Nor covers others venial fins; 
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But that their feet may ſafely tread, | Ane 


Take up hypocriſy inſtead, of 
As knowing that muſt always hide 1 
A multitude of ſins beſide; Wy Sur 

| Whoſe ruſty wit is at a ſtand, wh 
Without a fre/omar at their hand; EA: 
(Whoſe ſervice muſt of courſe create An 
The juſt return of ſev'n-fold hate) Dr 
Lord! that ſuch good and zſeæful men 8 Th 
Should ever turn to books agen. Me 
Vr matter muſt be gravely plann'd, > He 
And ſyllables on fingers ſcann'd, Lo. 
And racking pangs rend lab'ring head, Wi 
Till lady Muſe is brought to-bed: ib 
What hunting, changing, toiling, ſweating, Z Ne 
To bring the uſual epithet in! 8 Olc 
Where the crampt meaſure kindly ſhows == Hy 
It vill be verſe, but Huld be proſe. W Up 
So, when its neither light nor dark, 1 


To 'prentice ſpruce, or lawyer's clerk, 

The nymph, who takes her nightly ſtand 
At ſome ſly corner in the Strand, 

Plump in the cheſt, tight in the boddice, 

Seems to the eye a perfect goddeſs; 

But canvaſs'd more minutely o'er, 

Turns out an old, ſtale, batter'd whore. 

Yet muſt theſe ſons of GowneD EASE; 

Proud of the plumage of Degrees, 

Forſake their ayaTHy a while, 

To figure in the Roman ſtile, 
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= And offer incenſe at the ſhrine 
of Latin PotTRY Divine. 
L Upon a throne the goddeſs fits, 
Surrounded by her ba/ky wits ; 
WFapkict US, COOPER, CALEPINE, 
E AixSWORTHIUS, FABER, CONSTANTINES 
Lad he, who like DoD O NA ſpoke, 
Dr SacxA Qurxcu, Hol ToAk EB; 
rheſe are her counſellors of ſtate, 
Men of much words, and wits of eveight g 
Here Gxap us, full of phraſes clever, 
Lord of her treaſury for ever, | 
Wich liberal hand his bounty deals; 
d Six CEN TO KEEPER of the Seals, 
Next to the perſon of the queen, a 
old madam PRosop is ſeen; 
E Talking inceſſant, although dumb, 
Y Upon her fingers to her thumb. 
And all around her portraits hung 
Of heroes in the Latin Tongue; 
Lialian, Engliſh, German, French, 
Who moſt labortouſly entrench 
nn deep parade of language dead, 
What would not in their owwz be read, 
Without impeachment of that TASTE, 
Which LATIN Ip ion turns to chaſte. 
dANTOLIUS here, whoſe flippant joke, 
dought refuge in a Romar cloak: 
With dull 8 at his ſide, 
ln all the pomp of jeſuit pride. 
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But that their feet may ſafely tread, 
Take up hypocriſy inſtead, 
As knowing that muſt always hide 
A multitude of fins beſide; 
. Whoſe ruſty wit is at a ſtand, 
Without a fre/2man at their hand; 
(Whoſe ſervice muſt of courſe create 
The juſt return of ſev'n-fold hate) 
Lord! that ſuch good and v/eful men 
Should ever turn to books agen. 
Ver matter mult be gravely plann'd, 
And ſyllables on fingers ſcann'd, 
And racking pangs rend lab'ring head, 
Till lady Muſe, is brought to-bed: 
What hunting, changing, toiling, ſweating, 
To bring the uſual epithet in! 
Where the crampt meaſure kindly ſhows 
Tt will be verſe, but ould be proſe. 
So, when its neither light nor dark, 
To 'prentice ſpruce, or lawyer's clerk, 
The nymph, who takes her nightly ſtand 
At ſome ly corner in the Strand, 
Plump in the cheſt, tight in the boddice, 
Seems to the eye a perfect goddeſs; 
But canvaſs'd more minutely o'er, 
Turns out an old, ſtale, batter'd whore. 
Yet muſt theſe ſons of GownepD BASE, 
Proud of the plumage of Degrees, 
Forſake their ayaTHyY a while, 
To figure in the Roman ſtile, 


And 
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; Wand offer incenſe at the ſhrine 
WOf LATIN PoETRY Divine. 


pon a throne the goddeſs 1. 
orrounded by her ba/ky wits; 


WFagzIcl US, COOPER, CALEPINE, 

WE AixSWoORTHIUS, FABER, CONSTANTINES 

E20 he, who like DoD ONA ſpoke, . 

De SacxA QRC, HoLTOA RR; 

ET heſe are her counſellors of ſtate, 

Men of much words, and wits of weight g 

Here GRAD us, full of phraſes clever, 

Lord of her zrea/ury for ever, 

Wich liberal hand his bounty deals; 

IS CTNTO KEEPER of the Seals, 

Next to the perſon of the queen, TE 

folk madam ProsoDy is ſeen; 

Talking inceſſant, although dumb, 

Upon her fingers to her thumb. 

And all around her portraits hung 

lor heroes in the Latin Tongue; 

Jaalian, Engliſh, German, French, 

Who moſt laboriouſſy entrench 

In deep parade of language dead, 

What would not in their owz be read, 

Without impeachment of that TASTE, 

Which LATIN Ip fon turns to chaſte. 

dANTOLIUS here, whoſe flippant joke, 

dought refuge in a Roman Cloak : 

With dull Cou IRI us at his fide, 

In all the pomp of jeſuit pride. | 
MzNnacg 
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Menace, the pedant figur d there, 


A trifler with a ſolemn air: 
And there in looſe, unſeemly view, 
The graceleſs, eaſy LovRLING 200. 
'Tis here grave poets urge their claim, 

For ſome thin blaſt of tiny fame; 
Here bind their temples drunk with praiſe, 
With half a ſprig of awither d bays. 

O poet, if that honour'd name 
Befits ſuch idle childiſh aim; 
If ViseiL aſk thy ſacred care, 
If Horace charm thee, oh forbear 

To ſpoil with ſacrilegious hand, 
The glories of the cLass1c land: 
Nor ſow thy dowlas on the SATTIN, 
Of their pure uncorrupted Latin. 
Better be native in thy verſe,- 
What is FincAL but genuine Exe? 
Which all ſublime ſonorous flows, 


Like Hexver's thoughts in drunken proſe, 


Hail, ScoTLAND, hail, to thee belong 
All pow'rs, but moſt the pow'rs of ſong ; 
Whether the rude unpoliſh'd Er 
Stalk in the buckram Proſe or Yer/e, 

Or bonny RAMs Ax pleaſe thee 10, 
Who ang /ae ſweetly aww his woe. 
If ought (and ſay who knows ſo well) 
The ſecond- ſighted Muſe can tell, 
The happy LAIRDs ſhall laugh and ſing, 


When Ex CLAN D's Genivs droops his wizge 
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So ſhall thy ſoil new wealth diſcloſe, 
So thy own TarsTLE choak the Rosx, 
But what comes here? Methinks I ſee 
A walking univerſity, 
| See how they preſs to croſs the TWEED, 
And ſtrain their limbs with eager ſpeed! 
| While ScoTLAND, from her yertile ſhore, 
| Cries, On my ſons, return no more. 
| Hither they haſte with willing mind, 
Nor caſt one /onging look behind; 
On ten-70e carriage to ſalute, | 
| The k——, and ꝗ— n, and EARL OF Bur. 
No more the gallant Northern ſons 

Spout forth their ſtrings of Latin puns ; 
Nor courſe all languages to frame, 
The quibble ſuited to their name; 
As when their anceſtors be-wers'd, 
| That glorious STUART, JAMES the FIRST. 
But with that elocution's GRACE, 
| That oratorial flaſhy Lace, p 
Which the fam'd Iriſo Tommy Pure, 
| Would ſow on ſentimental fu; 

Twang with a ſweet pronunciation, 
The flow'rs of bold imagination. 

MacrurRsoN leads the flaming van, 

Laird of the zew Fingalian clan; 
While Jacxy Hou brings up the rear, \ 
With new-got penſion neat and clear 
Three hundred Engliſb pounds a year. 
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While ſiſter Pzc, our ancient Friend, 
Sends Macs and DonaL Ds without ends 
To GEORGE awhile they tune their lays, T 
Then all their choral voices raiſe, 
To heap their panegyric wit on 
Th' illuſtrious chief, and our Nox TH BRITORN. 
Hail to the THñANE, whoſe patriot ſkill 
Can break all nations to his wall; 
Maſter of ſciences and arts, 
Mezcenas to all men of parts; 
Whoſe foſt'ring hand, and ready wit, 
Shall find zs all in places fit; 
So ſhall thy friends no longer roam, 
But change to meet a ſettled home. 
Fail mighty Tuan, for SCOTLAND born, 
To fill her almoſt empty horn: 
Hail to thy ancient glorious fem, 
Nor THEY from Kings, BUTKINGS FROM THEM, 
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Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, 
And buckles to his one-horſe chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; 
ile wedg'd in cloſely by his fide, 
Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
With Jacky on a ſtool before em, 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
Scarce paſt the turnpike half a mile, 
How all the country ſeems to ſmile ! 
And as they ſlowly jog together, 
The Cit commends the road and weather; 
while Madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for ev'ry houſe ſhe ſees, 
Admires its views, its ſituation, 
And thus ſhe opens her oration. 
What ſignify the loads of wealth, 
Without that richeſt jewel, health? 
Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 
Who doats upon your precious life! 
duch ceaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 
k more than human ſtrength can bear. 


[Hs D 2 


Vos ſapere & ſolus aio bene vivere, quorum, | 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia wills, Hor, 


HE wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 


THE CIT'S COUNTRY BOX, 1557. 
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One may obſerve it in your face— 
Indeed, my dear, you break apace: 
And nothing can your health repair, 
But exerciſe and country air, 
Sir Traffic has a houſe, you know, 
About a mile from Cheney- Roto; 
He's a god man, indeed tis true, 
But not ſo warm, my dear, as you: 
And folks are always apt to ſneer 
One would not be out-done my dear! 
Sir Traffic's name ſo well apply'd 
Awak'd his brother merchant's pride; 
And Thrifty, who had all his life 
Paid utmoſt deference to his wife, 
Confeſs'd her arguments had reaſon, 
And by th' approaching ſummer ſeaſon, 
Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And purchaſes his Country Box. 
Some three or four mile out of town, 
(An hour's ride will bring you down,) 
He fixes on his choice abode, 
Not half a furlong from the road : 
And ſo convenient does it lay, 
The ſtages paſs it ev'ry day: 
And then ſo ſnug, ſo mighty pretty, 
To have an houſe ſo near the city! 
Take but your places at the Boar 
You're ſet down at the very door. 
Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at laſt, 
White-waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt, 
Hugging 
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Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
with all the fuſs of moving over; 
Lo, a new heap of whims are bred! 
And wanton in my lady's head. 

Well to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground; 
So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 
And all about ſo countrified ! 
'Twould come but to a trifling price 
To make it quite a paradiſe; 
I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 
Thoſe ugly broken mouldy pales : 
Suppoſe, my dear, inſtead of theſe, 
We build a railing, all Chineſe, 
Although one hates to be expos'd ; 
is diſmal to be thus inclos'd; 
One hardly any object ſees— 
I wiſh you'd fell thoſe odious trees. 
Objects continual paſſing by 
Were ſomething to amuſe the eye, 
But to be pent within the walls— 
One might as well be at St. Paul's. 
Our houſe, beholders would adore, 
Was there a level lawn before, 
Nothing its views to incommode, 
But quite laid open to the road ; 
Vhile ey'ry trav'ler in amaze, 
Should on our little manſion gaze, 
And pointing to the choice retreat, 
Cry, that's Sir Thrifty's Country Seat. 
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No doubt her arguments prevail, 


For Madam's TASTE can never fail. 


Bleſt age! when all men may procure, 


The title of a Connoiſſeur; 

When noble and ignoble herd, 

Are govern'd by a ſingle word; 
Though, like the royal German dames, 
It bears an hundred Chriſtian names; 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Goiit, 


Whim, Caprice, Je-ne-ſcai-quoi, Virtt 


Which appellations all deſcribe 
TasTE, and the modern 24e tribe. 


Now bricklay'rs, carpenters, and joiners, 


With Chineſe artiſts, and deſigners, 
Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 
To work this wond'rous reformation. 
The uſeful dome, which ſecret ſtood, 
Emboſom'd in the yew-tree's wood, 
The tray'ler with amazement ſees 

A temple, Gothic, or Chineſe, 

With many a bell, and tawdry rag on, 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon; 
A wooden arch is bent aſtride 

A ditch of water, four foot wide, 
With angles, curves, and zigzag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact deſigns, 

In front, a level lawn is ſeen, 
Without a ſhrub upon the green, 


Where Taſte would want its firſt great law, 


But for the ſkulking, ſly ha-ha, 
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By whoſe miraculous aſſiſtance, 
You gain a proſpect two fields diſtance, 
| And now from Hyde-Park Corner come 
| The Gods of Athens, and of Rome. 
Here ſquabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumſy Graces: 
| Apollo there, with aim ſo clever, 
| Stretches his leaden bow for ever; 
And there without the pow'r to fly, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury, 

The villa thus completely grac'd, 
All own that Thrifty has a Taſte; 
And Madam's female friends, and couſins, 
With common-council-men, by dozens, 
Hock every Sunday to the Seat, 
To ſtare about them, and to eat, 
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GENIUS, ENVY, AND TIME 
A FAB L E; 
ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM HOGARTH, 280; 


JI all profeſſionary ſkill, 

'There never was, nor ever will 

Be excellence, or exhibition, 

But fools are up in oppoſition ; 

Each letter'd, grave, pedantic dunce 
Wakes from his lethargy at once, 

| Shrugs, ſhakes his head, and rubs his eyes, 
And, being dull, looks wond'rous wiſe, 
With ſolemn phiz, and critic ſcowl, 
'The wiſdom of his brother owl. 

Moptrns! He hates the very name; 

Your Antients have preſcriptive claim ;— 
But let a century be paſt, 

And We have taſte and wit at laſt ; 

For at that period Moderns too 

Juſt turn the corner of Virtu. 

But merit now has little claim 

'To any meed of preſent fame, 
For tis not worth that gets you friends, 
Tis excellence that moſt offends. 

If, Proteus-like, a GaRRICk's art, 
Shews taſte and {kill in every part; 


If, ever juſt to nature's plan, 
He is in all the very man, 


Een here ſhall Envy take her aim, 

> uw cw WIC; ANG — == blame. 
The JeaLous WIE, tho'chaſlly writ, 
With no parade of frippery wit, 


Shall ſet a ſcribbling, all at once, 


Both giant wit, and pigmy dunce; 


| While Critical Reviewers write, 


Who ſhew their teeth before they bite, 


And ſacrifice each reputation, 


From wanton falſe imagination. 
Theſe obſervations, rather ſtale, 


| May borrow ſpirit from a tale. 


Gzx1vs, a buſtling lad of parts, 
Who all things did by fits and ſtarts, 
Nothing above him or below him, 
Who'd make a riot, or a poem, 


| From excentricity of thought, 


Not always do the thing he ought ; 
But was it once his own election, 


Would bring all matters to perfection; 


| Would act, deſign, engrave, write, paint, 


But neither from the leaſt conſtraint, 


{ Who hated all pedantic ſchools, 


And ſcorn'd the gloſs of knowing fools, 
That hold perfection all in all, 

Yet treat it as mechanical, 

And give the ſame ſufficient rule 

To make a poem, as a ſtool 


GENIUS, ENVY, AND TIME. 
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From the firſt ſpring-time of his youth, 
Was downright worſhipper of truth; 

And with a free and liberal ſpirit, 

His courtſhip paid to lady MERITr. 

_ Envy, a ſquint-ey'd, mere old maid, 
Well known among the ſcribbling trade; 
A hag, ſo very, very thin, 

Her bones peep'd through her bladder-ſkin ; 
Who could not for her ſoul abide 
That folks ſhou'd praiſe, where ſhe muſt chide, 
Follow'd the Youth where'er he went, 

To mar each good and brave intent; 
Would lies, and plots, and miſchief hatch, 
To ruin HIM and ſpoil the match. 
Honour ſhe held at bold defiance, 

Talk'd much of Faction, Gang, Alliance, 
As if the real ſons of taſte 

Had clubb'd to lay a DE SAR T waſte. 

In ſhort, wherever GE NI Us came, 
You'd find this Antiquated Dame; 
Whate er he did, where'er he went, 

She follow'd only to torment ; 
Call'd MekrirT by a thouſand names, 
Which decency or truth diſclaims, 
While all her buſineſs, toil, and care, 
Was to depreciate, lye, compare, 

'To pull the Modeſt Maiden down, 
And blaſt her fame to all the town. 

The Youth, inflam'd with conſcious pride, 
To Prince PosTzrITY apply'd, 


GENIUS, ENVY, AND TIME. 


Who gave his anſwer thus in rhyme, 

Ky his chief miniſter, Old Time. 

« Repine not at what pedants ſay, 

&« We'll bring thee forward on the way; 

& If wither'd Envy ftrive to hurt 

With lies, with impudence and dirt, 

= You only pay a common tax 

&« Which fool, and knave, and dunce aA 8. 
ge this thy comfort, this thy joy, 

e Thy ſtrength 1s in its prime, my boy, 
And ev'ry year thy vigour grows, 
Impairs the credit of my foes. 

* Envy ſhall fink, and be no more 

e Than what her Nataps were before; 
Mere excremental maggots, bred, 

© In poet's topſy-turvy head, 

© Born like a momentary fly, 

e To flutter, buzz about, and die. 

« Yet, Gzn1vs, mark what I preſage, 
Who look through every diſtant age: 

e Mer1rT ſhall bleſs thee with her charms, 
* Fame lift thy offspring in her arms, 

* And ſtamp eternity of grace 

* On all thy numerous various race. 

“ RougILLIACc, WILTON, names as high 
* As Phidias of antiquity, 

Shall ſtrength, expreſſion, manner give, 
* And make een marble breathe and live; 
* While StrorsuuNDA“s deep diſtreſs, 


* Which looks the ſoul of wretchedneſs, 
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«« When I, with ſlow and ſoft'ning pen, 

« Have gone o'er all the tints agen, 

« Shall urge a bold and proper claim 

« Jo level half the antient fame; 

« While future ages yet unknown 

« With critic air ſhall proudly own 

«« Thy Hocaxru firſt of every clime 

«« For humour keen, or ſtrong ſublime, 

% And hail him from his fire and ſpirit, 

« The child of Gznivs and of MERIT,“ 


n 


HE 


LW 1 
THE HARE AND TORTOISE, 1757, 
A 1 A $1, . 


ENI US, bleſt term, of meaning wide, 

For ſure no term ſo miſapply'd, 

Low many bear thy ſacred name, 

hat never felt a real flame! _ 

Proud of the ſpecious appellation, 

Thus fools have chriſten'd inclination, 

But yet ſuppoſe a genius true, 

Exempli gratia, me or you: 

hate'er he tries with due attention, 

Rarely eſcapes his apprehenſion ; 

Purmounting ev'ry oppoſition, 

You'd ſwear he learnt by intuition, 

hou'd he rely alone on parts, 

And ſtudy therefore but by ſtarts, 

Sure of ſucceſs whene'er he tries, 

Should he forego the means to riſe ? 

| Suppoſe your watch a Graham make, 

Gold, if you will, for value's ſake; 

Its ſprings within in order due, 

No watch, when going, goes ſo true; 

If ne er wound up with proper care, 

What ſervice is it in the wear? 
Some genial ſpark of Phœbus' rays, 

Tethaps within your boſom plays: 

0 how the purer. rays aſpire, 

application fans the fire ! 


Without 
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Without it Genius vainly tries, 
Howe er ſometimes it ſeem to riſe: 
Nay application will prevail, 

When braggart parts and Genius fail: 
And now to lay my proof before ye, 

1 here preſent you with a ſtory. 

In days of yore, when time was young, 
When birds convers'd as well as ſung, 
When uſe of ſpeech was not confin'd, 
Merely to brutes of human kind, 

A forward Hare, of ſwiftneſs vain, 

The Genius of the neighb'ring plain, 
Wou'd oft deride the drudging croud : 

For Geniuſes are ever proud. 

He'd boaſt, his flight *twere vain to follow, 
For dog and horſe he'd beat them hollow, 
Nay, if he put forth all his ſtrength, 
Outſtrip his brethren half a length. 

A Tortoiſe heard his vain oration, 
And vented thus his indignation. 

Oh Puſs, it bodes thee dire diſgrace, 
When I defy thee to thy race. 
Come, tis a match, nay, no denial, 
I lay my ſhell upon the trial. 

Twas done and gone, all fair, a bet, 
Judges prepar'd, and diftance ſet. 

The ſcamp'ring Hare outftript the wind, 
The creeping Tortoiſe lagg'd behind, 
And ſcarce had paſs'd a ſingle pole, 
When Puſs had almoſt reach'd the goal. 
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| Friend Tortoiſe, quoth the jeering Hare, 


Your burthen's more than you can bear, 


Jo help your ſpeed, it were as well 


That I ſhould eaſe you of your ſhell ; 
log on a little faſter pr'ythee, 

Ill take a nap, and then be with thee, 
So ſaid, ſo done, and ſafely ſure, 


For ſay, what conqueſt more ſecure? 


Whene'er he wak'd (that's all that's in it) 
He could o'ertake him in a minute. 
The tortoiſe heard his taunting jeer, 


Put ſtill reſolv'd to perſevere, 


Still draw'd along, as who ſhould ſay, 
Pl win, like Fabius, by delay; 
On to the goal ſecurely crept, 


While Puſs unknowing ſoundly ſlept. 


The bets were won, the Hare awake, 
When thus the victor Tortoiſe ſpake. 
Puſs, tho I own thy quicker parts, 
Things are not always done by ſtarts, 
You may deride my aukward pace, 
Put /o and flcady wins the race. 
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THE SAT VR AND PEDLAR, 17;;, 


ORDS are, ſo Wollaſton defines, 
Of our ideas merely figns, 
Which have a pow'r at will to vary. 

As being vague and arbitrary. 

Now damm d for inftance—all agree, 
Damm d 's the ſuperlative degree; 
Means hat alone, and nothing more, 

However taken heretofore; 

Damm d is a word can't ſtand alone, 

Which has no meaning of its own, 

But fignifies or bad or good 

Juſt as its neighbour's underſtood, 

Examples we may find enough. 

Damm d high, damm d low, damm d fine, damn'd ſtufl. 

So fares it too with its relation, 

I mean its ſubſtantive, damnation. 

'The wit with metaphors makes bold, 

And tells you he's damnation cold; 

Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, 

The ſelf- ſame wit's damnation hot. 

And here a fable I remember 

Once in the middle of December, 

When ev'ry mead in ſnow is loſt, 
And ev'ry river bound with froſt, 

When families get all together, 

And feelingly talk o er the weather; 


When 
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When—pox on the deſcriptive rhyme— 
In ſhort it was the winter time, 
It was a Pedlar's happy lot, 
ro fall into a Satyr's cot: 
Shiv'ring with cold, and almoſt froze, 
With pearly drop upon his noſe, 
His fingers* ends all pinch'd to death. 
He blew upon them with his breath. 
« Friend, quoth the Satyr, what intends 
« That blowing on thy fingers ends? 
« Tt is to warm them thus I blow, 
« For they are froze as cold as ſnow. | 
« And ſo inclement has it been 
« I'm like a cake of ice within.“ 
Come, quoth the Satyr, comfort, man! 
Ill chear thy infide, if I can; 
You're welcome in my homely cottage 
Toa warm fire, and meſs of pottage. 
This ſaid, the Satyr, nothing loth, 
A bowl prepar'd of ſav'ry broth, 
Which with delight the Pedlar view'd, 
As imoking on the board it ſtood. 
But, though the very ſteam aroſe 
With grateful odour to his noſe, 
One ſingle fip he ventur'd not, 
The gruel was ſo wond'rous hot. 
What can be done ?—with gentle puff 
te blows it, *till it's cool enough. 
Why how now, Pedlar, what's the matter? 
tl at thy blowing! quoth the Satyr. 
Vol, LXVIII. E 
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T blow to cool it, cries the Clown, 
That I may get the liquor down: 
For though I grant, you've made it well, 
You've boil'd it, fir, as hot as hell. 
Then raiſing high his cloven ſtump, 
The Satyr ſmote him on the rump. 
« Begone, thou double knave, or fool, 
© With the ſame breath to warm and cool: 
« Friendſhip with ſuch I never hold 
© Who're ſo darmn'd hot, and ſo damn'd cold. 


THE 


THE NIGH TINGALE, THE OWL, AND 
THE CUCKOW, 


ADDRESSED TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 


on THE REPORT OF HIS RETIRING FROM THE 
STAGE, DEC. 1760. 


RITICKS, who like the ſcarecrows ſtand 
Upon the poet's common land, 

And with ſeverity of ſenſe, 

Drive all imagination thence, 

Say that in truth lies all ſublime, 

Whether you write in proſe or rhyme. 

And yet the truth may loſe its grace, 

If blurted to a perſon's face; 

Lipecially if what you ſpeak 

Shou'd crimſon o'er the glowing cheek: 

For when you throw that ſlaver o'er him, 

And tumble out your praiſe before him, 

However juſt the application, 

lt looks a-ſquint at adulation. 

I would be honeſt and ſincere, 

but not a flattterer, or ſevere. _ 

ed I be ſurly, rough, uncouthy 

hat folks may think I love the truth? 
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And She, good dame, with Beauty's Queen, 
Was not at all times naked ſeen : = 
For every boy, with Prior, knows, 
By accident ſhe loſt her cloaths, 
When Falſhood ſtole them to diſguiſe 
Her miſbegotten brood of lies, 
Why ſhould the prudiſh Goddeſs dwell 
Down at the bottom of a well, 
But that ſhe is in pitious fright, 
Left, riſing up to mortal ſight, 
'The modeſt world ſhou'd fleer and flout her, 
With not a rag of cloaths about her? 
Vet ſhe might wear a proper dreſs 
And keep her eſſence ne'ertheleſs, 
So Delia's boſom till will riſe, 
And faſcinate her lover's eyes, 
Though round her ivory neck ſhe draws, 
The decent ſhade of ſpecious gauze. 
J hear it buzz'd about the table, 
What can this lead to ?——Sirs, 


AP ABLE, 


When Birds allow'd the Eagle's ſway, 
Ere Eagles turn'd to fowls of prey, 
His Royal Majeſty of Air 
Took Muſick underneath his care; 
And, for his queen and court's delight, 
Commanded Concerts ev'ry night. 
Here every Bird of Parts might enter, 
The Nightingale was made Præcentor; 


THE NIGHTINGALE, OWL, &c. 


Uuder whoſe care and juſt direction, 

Merit was ſure to meet protection. 

The Lark, the Blackbird, and the Robin 
This concert always bore a bob in: 

The beſt performers all were in it, 

The Thruſh, Canary-bird, and Linnet, 
hut birds, alas! are apt to aim 

At things, to which they've ſmalleſt claim, 

The ſtaring Owl, with hideous hoot, 

| Offer'd his ene for a flute. 
The Cuckow needs would join the dad; 
« The Thruſh is but a paultry hand: 
And I can beſt ſupply that place, 
« For I've a ſhake, a ſwell, a grace.“ 
The Manager their ſuit preferr'd: 
Both tun'd their pipes, and both were heard; 
Yet each their ſeveral praiſes miſs'd, 
For both were heard, and both were hiſs'd. 
The Cuckow hence, with rancour ftirr'd, 
A kind of periodic bird, 
Of naſty hue, and body ſcabby, 
No would-be-play-wright half ſo ſhabby) 
| Reviles, abuſes, and defames, 
Screams from a branch, and calls hard names, 
And ſtrikes at Nightingale or Lark, 
Like Liſbon ruffians, in the dark. 
The Owl harangues the gaping throng 
On Pow'rs, and excellence of ſong, 
The Blackbird's note has loſt its force; 
* The Nightingale is downright hoarſe; 
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«© The Linnet's harſh; the Robin ſhrill; 

he Sparrow has prodigious ſkill!” 
At length they had what they defir'd : 

The ſkilful Nightingale retir'd. 

When Folly came, with wild Uproar, 

And Harmony was heard no more, 
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Vin of laughter queen and love, 
The greateſt demirep above, 

Who ſcorn'd reſtriction, hated cuſtom, 

Knew her own ſex too well to truſt 'em, 

Proceeded on the noble plan, 

At any rate, to have her man; 

| Look'd on decorum, as mere traſh, 

And liv'd like ** and , 

From Paphos, where they her revere 

As much as we do Czlia here, 

Or from Cythera, where her altars 

Are deck d with daggers, true-love halters, 

Garters yclept, and other trophies, 

Which prove that man 1n love an oaf 1s, 

According to appointment, came 

To ſee CæcILIA, tuneful dame, 

Whoſe praiſe by Dryden's Ode is grown 

Bright and immortal as his own; 

And who hath been for many years 

Ihe chief directreſs of the ſpheres. 

Thomas, who rode behind the car, 

And for a flambeau held a ſtar, 

Who, in the honeſt way of trade, 

Hath forg'd more horns, and cuckolds made, 

| Than Vulcan and his brawny dolts 

Ever for Jove forg'd thunderbolts, 

E 4 Slipt 
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Slipt gently down, and ran before 'em, 
Ringing the bell with due decorum. 
But, truth to ſay, I cannot tell 
Whether it Knocker was or Bell, 
(This for vertù an anecdote is,) 
Which us'd to give C = ciL1a notice, 
When any lady of the ſky 
Was come to bear her company. 
But this I'm ſure, be which it will, 
Thomas perform'd his part with ſkill, 
Methinks I hear the reader cry 
His part with ſkill? why, You or J, 
Or any body elſe, as well 
As Thomas, ſure, could ring a bell, 
Nor did I ever hear before 
Of {kill in knocking at a door. 
Poor low-liv'd creature! I ſuppoſe, 


Nay, and am ſure, you're one of thoſe 


Who, at what door ſoc'er they be, 
Will always knock in the ſame key. 
Thinking that Bell and Knocker too 
Were found out nothing elſe to do, 
But to inform the houſe, no doubt, 
That there was ſomebody without, 
Who, if they might ſuch favour wan, 
Would rather chuſe to be within, 

But had our ſervants no more ſenſe, 
Lord! what muſt be the conſequence ? 
Error would error {till purſue, 


And ſtrife and anarchy enſue, 
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punctilio from her altar hurl'd, 

yrnence ſhe deelares unto the world 
Whate'er by fancy is decreed, 

Through all her niceties muſt bleed, 

| For if there was not to be found 

Kc ne wholeſome difference of ſound, 
ut the ſame rap foretold th' approach 
of him who walk'd, or rode in coach, 
[A poor relation now and then, 


Might to my lord admittance gain, 


When his good lordſhip hop'd to ſee 


Some raſcal of his own degree; 
And, what is more unhappy ſtill, 


[The ſtupid wretch who brings a bill, 


Might paſs through all the motley tribe, 
As free as one, who brings a bribe. 


| My lady too might pique her grace 
With carriage ſtiff and formal face, 


Which, ſhe deceiv'd, had taken care 


For ſome inferior to prepare; 
Or might ſome wretch from Lombard- ſtreet 


With greater eaſe and freedom meet, 
Than ſenſe of honour will admit 
between my lady and a cit. 

Thoſe evils wiſely to prevent, 


And root out care and diſcontent, 
eu gay ſmart, who rides behind, 


With roſe and bag in taſte refin'd, 


[Muſt mufick fully underſtand, 


Have a nice ear and ſkilful hand - 
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At ev'ry turn be always found 
A perfect connoiſſeur in ſound; 
Through all the gamut ſkilful fly 
Varying his notes, now low, now high, 
According as he ſhifts his place; 
Now hoarſely grumbling in the baſe, 
Now turning tenor, and again 
To treble raifing his ſhrill ſtrain; 
So to declare, where'er he be, 

His maſter's fortune and degree, 
By the diſtinguiſhing addreſs, 
Which he'll upon the door expreſs, 

Thomas, whom I have nam'd before 
As ringing at Cæ LI A's door, 

Was perfect maſter of this art, 
And vers'd alike in ev'ry part: 

So that Czcilia knew, before 
Her footman came unto the door, 
And in due form had told her ſo, 
That Madam VEN us was below. 

The doors immediate open flew, 
The Goppess, without more ado, 
Diſplaying beauty's thouſand airs, 
Skim'd through the hall, and trip'd up ſtairs, 

CACILIA met her with a ſmile 
Of great delight, when all the while 

If her falſe heart could have been ſeen, 
She wiſh'd ſhe had at Cyprus been. 

But ladies, ſkill'd in forms and arts, 

Don't in their faces wear their hearts, 


And 


And 


And thoſe above, like thoſe below, 
Deal frequently in outſide ſhow, 
And always to keep up parade, 


Hare a ſmile by them ready-made. 


The forms, which ladies when they meet 


Maſt for good-manners' ſake repeat, 


As humble ſervant, haw d'you do, 


And in return, pray how are you 2 


Enrich'd at ev'ry proper ſpace 


Wich due integuments of lace, 


As Madam, Grace, and Goddeſhip, 


Which we for brevity ſhall ſkip, 


Happily paſt, in elbow-chair 
At length our ladies ſeated are. 

Indiff rent ſubjects firſt they chuſe, 
And talk of weather and the news. 
That done, they ſit upon the ſtate, 

And ſnarl at the decrees of fate, 
Inrectives againſt Jove are hurl'd, 
And They alone ſhould rule the world. 

Dull politicks at length they quit, 
And by ill- nature ſhew their wit; 


For hand in hand, too well we know, 


Theſe intimates are ſaid to go, 


do that where either doth preſide 


I' other's exiſtence is implied. 
The man of wit, ſo men decree, 
Muſt without doubt ill-natur'd be; 
And the ill-natur'd ſcarce forgets 
Jo rank himſelf among the wits, 
Malicious 
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Malicious VENUS, who by rote 
Had ev'ry little anecdote, 
And moſt minutely could advance 
Each intereſting circumſtance, 
Which unto all intrigues related, 
Since Jupiter the world created, 
Diſplay'd her eloquence with pride, 
Hinted, obſerv'd, enlarg'd, applied; 
And not the reader to detain 
With things impertinent and vain, 
She did, as ladies do on earth 
Who cannot bear a rival's worth, 
In ſuch a way each tale rehearſe 
As good made bad, and bad made worſe: 

CKCILIA too, with ſaint-like air, 
But lately come from evening pray'r, 
Who knew her duty, as a ſaint, 
Always to pray, and not to faint, 
And, rain or ſhine, her church ne'er miſt, 
Prude, devotee, and methodiſt, 
With equal zeal the cauſe promoted, 
Miſconſtru'd things, and words miſquoted, 
Miſrepreſented, miſapplied, 
And, inſpiration being her guide, 
The very heart of man diſſected, 
And to his principles objected. 
Thus, amongſt us, the ſanctified, 
In all the ſpirituals of pride, 
Whoſe honeſt conſciences ne'er reſted, 
Till, of carnalities diveſted, 

They 


They 


| Melt into tears, whilſt 
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They knew and felt themſelves t' inherit 


| x double portion of the ſpirit : 


Who from one church to t'other roam, 
Whilſt their poor children ſtarve at home, 
Conſid'ring they may claim the care 

Of Providence, who ſent them there, 


And therefore certainly is tied 


To ſee their ev'ry want ſupplied; 
Who unto preachers give away, 


That which their creditors ſhould pay, 
And hold that choſen veſſels muſt 


Be generous before they're juſt, 

And that their charity this way 

Shall bind o'er heaven their debts to pay, 
And ſerve their temp'ral turn, no doubt, 
Better than if they'd put it out, 

Whilſt nought hereafter can prevent, 

Their ſure reward of cent. per cent. 

Who honeſt labour ſcorn, and ſay 

None need to work who love to pray, 

For heav'n will ſatisfy their cravings, 

By ſending of Elijah's ravens, 

Or rain down, when their ſpirits fail, 

A diſh of manna, or a quail; 

Who from Moorfields to Tottenham Court 
In furious fits of zeal reſort, _ 

Praiſe what they do not underſtand, 

Turn up the eye, ſtretch out the hand, 


blows 


The twang of nonſenſe through his noſe, 
Or 
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Or - deals in ſpeculation, 
Or hums his congregation, 
Or talks with the lord of hoſts, 


—— With pillars and with poſts ; 
Who ſtrictly watch, leſt Satan ſhou'd, 
Roaring like lion for his food, 
Enſnare their feet his fatal trap in, 

And their poor ſouls be taken napping ; 
Who ſtrictly faſt, becauſe they find, 
'The fleſh ſtill wars againſt the mind, 
And fleſh of ſaints, like finner's, muſt 
Be mortified, to keep down luſt; 

Who, four times 1n the year at leaſt, 
Join feaſt of love to love of feaſt, 
Which, though the profligate and vain 
In terms of blaſphemy prophane, 

Yet all the ceremony here is ; 
Pure as the myſteries of Ceres; 

Who, God's elect, with triumph feel 
Within themſelves ſalvation's ſeal, 
And will not, muſt not, dare not doubt, 
That heav'n itſelf can't blot it out; 
After they've done their holy labours, 
Return to ſcandalize their neighhbours, 
And think they can't ſerve heav'n ſo well, 
As with its creatures filling hell: 

So that, inflam'd with holy pride, 
They ſave themſelves, damn all beſide. 
For perſons, who pretend to feel 

The glowings of uncommon zeal, 
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Who others ſcorn, and ſeem to be 
[Righteous in very great degree, | 
Do, bove all others, take delight | 
To vent their ſpleen in tales of ſpite, 
And think they raiſe their own renown 
By pulling of a neighbour's down; 
(Still lying on with moſt ſucceſs, 
IBecauſe they charity profeſs, 
And make the out-ſide of religion, 
Like Mahomet's inſpiring pigeon, 
{To all their forgeries gain credit, 
Tis enough ſure that ſaid it. 
But what can all this rambling mean ? 
Was ever ſuch an hodge-podge ſeen ? 
V:xvs, CæCILIA, Saints, and Whores, 
Thomas, Verta, Bells, Knockers, Doors, 
Lords, Rogues, Relations, Ladies, Cits, 
Stars, Flambeaux, "Thunderbolts, Horns, Wits, 
Vulcan, and Cuckold-maker, Scandal, 
Mufic, and Footmen, Ear of Handel, 
Weather, News, Envy, Politicks, 
Intrigues, and Women's Thouſand Tricks, 
Prudes, Methodiſts, and Devotees, 
Faſtings, Feaſts, Pray'rs, and Charities, 
Ceres, with her myſterious train, 
— 5 , and = — 
Fleſh, Spirit, Love, Hate, and Religion, 
A Quail, a Raven, and a Pigeon, 
all jumbled up in one large diſh, 
Red-Herring, Bread, Fowl, Fleſh, and Fiſh, 
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Where's the connection, where's the plan 
The devil ſure is in the man. 8 
All in an inſtant we are hurl'd 
From place to place all round the world, 
Yet find no reaſon for it—mum— 
There, my good critic, lies the hum— 
Well, but methinks, it would avail _ 
To know the end of this -A T ALE, 


SHAKESPEARE: 
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P to much induſtry and pains, 
Much twiſting of the wit and brains, 
Tranſlation has unlock'd the ſtore, 
And ſpread abroad the Grecian lore, 
While Sophoc les his ſcenes are grown 
en as familiar as our own. 
No more ſhall taſte preſume to ſpeak 
From its encloſures in the Greek; 
But, all its fences broken down, 
Lie at the mercy of the town. 
Critic, I hear thy torrent rage, 
« Tis blaſphemy againſt that ſtage, 
« Which Æſchylus his warmth defign'd, 
“Euripides his taſte refin'd, 
And Sophocles his laſt direction, 
% Stamp'd with the ſignet of perfection.“ 
Perfection! 'tis a word ideal, 
That bears about it nothing real: 
Tor excellence was never hit 
In the firſt eſſays of man's wit. 
Shall ancient worth , or ancient fame 
Preclude the Moderns from their claim? 
Muſt they be blockheads, dolts, and fools, 
Who write not up to Grecian rules ? 
Who tread in buſkins or in ſocks. 
Muſt they be damn'd as Heterodox, 
Vor. LXVIII. F 


Nor 
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Nor merit of good works prevail, 
Except within the claſſic pale? 
*Tis ſtuff that bears the name of knowledge, 
Not current half a mile from college; 
Where half their lectures yield no more 
(Beſure J ſpeak of times of yore) 
Than juſt a niggard light, to mark 
How much we all are in the dark: 
As ruſnlights in a ſpacious room, 
Juſt burn enough to form a gloom. 
When Shakfpeare leads the mind a dance, 
From France to England, hence to France, 
Talk not to me of time and place; 
IJ own I'm happy in the chace. 
Whether the drama's here or there, 
Tis nature, Shakſpeare, every where. 
The poet's fancy can create, 
Contract, enlarge, annihilate, 
Bring paſt and preſent cloſe together, 
In ſpite of diſtance, ſeas, or weather; 
And ſhut up in a fingle action 
What coſt whole years in its tranſaction. 
So, ladies at a play, or rout, 
Can flirt the univerſe about, 
Whoſe geographical account 
Is drawn and pictured: on the mount: 
Yet, when they pleaſe; contract the plan p 
And ſhut the world up in a fan, 
True Genius, like Armida's wand, 
Can raiſe the ſpring from harren land. 
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While all the art of Imitation, 
I; pilt 'ring from the firſt creation; 
Tranſplanting flowers, with uſeleſs toil, 
Which wither in a foreign ſoil. 
As conſcience often ſets us right 
By its interior active light, 
without th' aſſiſtance of the laws 
Ty combat in the moral cauſe; 
9o Genius, of itſelf diſcerning, 
Without the myſtic rules of learning, 
Can, from its preſent intuition, 
Strike at the truth of compoſition. _ 
Yet thoſe who breathe the claſſic vein, 
Enliſted in the mimic train, 
Who ride their ſteed with double bit, 
Ne'er run away with by their wit, 
Delighted with the pomp of rules, 
The ſpecious pedantry of ſchools, 
(Which rules, like crutches, ne'er became 
Of any uſe but to the lame, ) 
urſue the method ſet before em; 
Talk much of order, and decorum, 
Vt probability of fiction, 
Vl manners, ornament, and dition, 
ind with a jargon of hard names, 
a privilege which dulneſs claims, 
ind merely us'd by way of fence, 


lo keep out plain and common ſenſe,) 
xtol the wit of antient days, 


le ſimple fabric of their plays; 
* Then 
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'Then from the fable, all ſo chaſte, 
Trick'd up in ancient-modern taſte, 
So mighty gentle all the while, 
In ſuch a ſweet deſcriptive ſtile, 
While Chorus marks the ſervile mode 
With fine reflection, in an ode, 
Preſent you with a perfect piece, 
Form'd on the model of old Greece, 
Come, pr'ythee Critic, ſet before us, 

'The uſe and office of a chorus, 
What! filent ! why then, T'll produce 
Its ſervices from antient uſe, 
*Tis to be ever on the ſtage, 
Attendants upon grief or rage; 
'To be an arrant go-between, 
Chief-mourner at each diſmal ſcene z 
Shewing its ſorrow, or delight, 
By ſhifting dances, left and right, 
Not much unlike our modern notions, 
Adagio or Allegro motions ; 
To watch upon the deep diſtreſs, 
And plaints of royal wretchedneſs ; 
And when, with tears, and execration, 


'They've pour'd out all their lamentation, 
And wept whole cataracts from their eyes, 


To Call on rivers for ſupplies, 


And with their Hais, and Hees, and Hoes, 


To make a ſymphony of woes. 
Doubtleſs the Antients want the art 
To ſtrike at once upon the heart; 
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Or why their prologues of a mile 
in imple — call it - humble ſtile, 
in unimpaſſion d phraſe to ſay 
; Fore the beginning of this play, 
, hapleſs Polydore, was found 
« By fiſhermen, or others drown'd !”? 
Or,“ I, a gentleman, did wed, 
« The lady I wou'd never bed, 
« Great Agamemnon's royal daughter, 
Who's coming hither to draw water.“ 

Or need the Chorus to reveal 
Reflexions, which the audience feel; 

And jog them, leſt attention fink, 
To tell them how and what to think? 

Oh, where's the Bard, who at one view 
Cou'd look the whole creation through, 
Who travers'd all the human heart, 

Without recourſe to Grecian art ? 

He ſcorn'd the modes of imitation, 

Of altering, pilfering, and tranſlation, 
Nor painted horror, grief, or rage, 
From models of a former age; | 

The bright original he took, 

And tore the leaf from nature's book. 

'Tis Shakſpeare, thus, who ſtands alone 
—But why repeat what You have ſhown? 
How true, how perfect, and how well, 
The feelings of our hearts muſt tell. 
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AN EPISTLE TO c. CHURCHILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE ROS CIA D. 


F at a Tavern, where you'd wiſh to dine, 
They cheat your palate with adulterate wine, 
Would you, reſolve me, critics, for you can, 
Send for the maſter up, or chide the man? 
The man no doubt a knaviſh buſineſs drives, 
But tell me what's the maſter who connives ? 
Hence you'll infer, and ſure the doctrine's true, 
Which ſays, no quarter to a foul Review. 
It matters not who vends the nauſeous flop, 
Maſter or prentice; we deteſt the ſhop. 
Critics of old, a manly liberal race, 
Approv'd or cenſur'd with an open face: 
Boldly purſu'd the free deeiſive taſk, 
Nor ſtabb'd, conceal'd beneath a ruffian's maſk, 
'To works not men, with honeſt warmth, ſevere, 
Th' impartial judges laugh'd at hope or fear: 
Theirs was the noble ſkill, with gen'rous aim, 
| To fan true genius to an active flame; 
To bring forth merit in its ſtrongeſt light, 
Or damn the blockhead to his native night, 
But, as all ſtates are ſubje& to decay, 
'The ſtate of letters too will melt away, 
Smit with the harlot charms of trilling ſound, 
Softneſs now wantons e'en on Roman ground; 
Where Thebans, Spartans, ſought their honour'd grapes, 
Behold a weak enervate race of ſlaves. 
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In claſſic lore, deep ſcience, language dead, 

Though modern witlings are but ſcantly read, 

Profeſſors* fail not, who will loudly bawl 

In praiſe of either, with the want of all : 

Hail'd mighty critics to this preſent hour. 

—The tribune's name ſurviv'd the tribune's pow'r, 
Now Quack and Critic differ but in name, 

Empirics frontleſs both, they mean the ſame ; 

This raw in Phyfic, that in Letters freſh, 


| Both ſpring, like warts, excreſcence from the fleſh, 
Half form'd, half bred in printers' hireling ſchools, 


For all profeſſions have their rogues and fools, 
Though the pert witling, or the coward knave, 
Caſts no reflection on the wiſe or brave. 

Vet, in theſe leaden times, this idle age, | 
When, blind with dulneſs, or as blind with rage, 
Author gainſt author rails with venom curſt, 
And happy He who calls out blockhead firſt ; 

| From the low earth aſpiring genius ſprings, 
And fails triumphant, born on eagle wings. 
No toothleſs ſpleen, no venom'd critic's aim, 
Shall rob thee, Churchill, of thy proper fame; 
While hitch'd for ever in thy nervous rhyme, 
Fool lives, and ſhines out fool to lateſt time. 

Pity perhaps might wiſh a harmleſs fool 
To ſcape th* obſervance of the critic ſchool; 


*The authar takes this opportunity, notwithſtanding all inſinua- 


tions to the contrary, to declare, that he has no particular aim at a 
kentleman, whoſe ability he ſufficiently acknowledges, 
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But if low malice, leagu'd with folly, riſe, 
Arm'd with invectives, and hedg'd round with lies; 
Should wakeful dulneſs, if ſhe ever wake, 

Write ſleepy nonſenſe but for writing's ſake, 

And, ſtung with rage, and piouſly ſevere, 

Wiſh bitter comforts to your dying ear; 

If ſome ſmall wit, ſome filk-lin'd verſeman, rakes, 
For quaint reflections in the putrid jakes, 

Talents uſurp'd demand a cenſor's rage, 

A dunce is dunce proſcrib'd in ev'ry age. 

Courtier, phyſician, lawyer, parſon, cit, 

All, all are objects of theatric wit. | 

Are ye then, actors, privileg'd alone, 

'To make that weapon, ridicule, your own? 
Profeſſions bleed not from his juſt attack, 

Who laughs at pedant, coxcomb, knave, or quack; 
Fools on and off the ſtage are fools the ſame, 

And every dunce is fatire's lawful game. 

Freely you thought, where thought has freeſt room, 
Why then apologize? for what? to whom ? 

Though Gray's-Inn wits with author ſquires unite, 

And ſelf-made giants club their labour'd mite, 
Though pointleſs ſatire make its weak eſcape, 

In the dull babble of a mimic ape, 
Boldly purſue where genius points the way, 

Nor heed what monthly puny critics ſay. 

Firm in thyſelf, with calm indifference ſmile, 
When the wiſe Vet'ran knows you by your ſtile, 
With critic ſcales weighs out the partial wit, 
What I, or You, or He, or no one writ ; 
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-nying thee thy juſt and proper worth, 

ut to give falſhood's ſpurious iſſue birth; 
\nd all ſelf-will'd with lawleſs hand to raiſe 
alicious ſlander on the baſe of praiſe, 
Diſgrace eternal wait the wretch's name 
Who lives on credit of a borrow'd fame; 
yno wears the trappings of another's wit, 
r fathers bantlings which he could not get! 
zut ſhrewd Suſpicion with her ſquinting eye, 
To truth declar'd, prefers a whiſper'd lye. 
With greedy mind the proffer'd tale believes, 
gelates her wiſhes, and with joy deceives. 

The World, a pompous name, by cuſtom due 
To the ſmall circle of a talking few, 

Fith heart-felt glee th' injurious tale repeats, 

nd ſends the whiſper buzzing through the ſtreets, 
The prude demure, with ſober ſaint-like air, 

tes her neighbour for ſhe's wond'rous fair, 

And when temptations lie before our feet, 

beauty is frail, and females indiſcreet: 

he hopes the nymph will every danger ſhun, 

Let prays devoutly that the deed were done. 

lean time fits watching for the daily lie, 

is ſpiders, lurk to catch a ſimple fly. 

Yet is not ſcandal to one ſex conſin d, 

hough men would fix it on the weaker kind. 
let, this great lord, creation's maſter, man, 

ill vent his malice where the blockhead can, 
mputing crimes, of which e'en thought is free, 
or inſtance now, your Roſciad, all to me. 
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If partial friendſhip, in thy ſterling lays, 


Grows all too wanton in another's praiſe, 


Critics, who judge by ways themſelves have known, 


Shall ſwear the praiſe, the poem is my own; 
For 'tis the method in theſe learned days 

For wits to ſeribble firſt, and after praiſe, 
Critics and Co. thus vend their wretched ſtuff, 
And help out nonſenſe by a monthly puff, 
Exalt to giant forms weak puny elves, 

And deſcant ſweetly on their own dear ſelyes ; 
For works per month by learning's midwives paid, 
Demand a puffing in the way of trade, 

|  Referv'd and cautious, with no partial aim 
My muſe e'er ſought to blaſt another's fame. 
With willing hand cou'd twine a rival's bays, 


From candour ſilent where ſhe cou'd not praiſe : 


But if vile rancour, from (no matter who) 

Actor or mimic, printer, or Review; 

Lies, oft o'erthrown, with ceaſeleſs venom ſpread 

Still hiſs out ſcandal from their Hydra head; 

If the dull malice boldly walk the town, 

Patience herſelf wou'd wrinkle to a frown. 

Come then with juſtice draw the ready pen, 

Give me the works, I wou'd not know the men : 

All in their turns might make repriſals too, 

Had all the patience but to tread them through. 

Come, to the utmoſt, probe the deſperate wound, 

Nor ſpare the knife where'er infection's found! 
But, prudence, Churchill, or her ſiſter, Fear, 

Whiſpers forbearance to my fright'ned ear. 
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Dh then with me forſake the thorny road, 
e we ſhould flounder in ſome Fleet-Ditch Ode, 
\nd ſunk for ever in the lazy flood 
eep with the Naiads heavy drops of Mud. 
Hail mighty Ode! which like a picture frame, 
olds any portrait, and with any name; 
Jr, like your nitches, planted thick and thtn, 
il ſerve te cram the random hero in. 
ul mighty Bard too—whatlſo'er thy name, 
or Durfy, for it's all the ſame. 
To brother bards ſhall equal praiſe belong, 
or wit, for genius, comedy and ſong ? 
o coſtive Muſe is thine, which freely rakes 
ith eaſe familiar in the well-known jakes, 
zppy in {kill to ſouſe through foul and fax, 
Ind toſs the dung out with a /ordly air. 
do have I ſeen, amidſt the grinning throng, 
[hc ledge proceſſion ſlowly dragg'd along, 
Where the mock female ſhrew and hen-peck'd male 
coop'd rich contents from either copious pail, 
ald burſts of laughter from the roaring rout, 
ind daſh'd and ſplaſn'd the filthy grains about. 
Quit then, my friend, the Muſes” lov'd abode, 
las! they lead not to preferment's road. 
de ſolemn, ſad, put on the prieſtly frown, 
ze dull! *tis ſacred, and becomes the gown, 
ave wit to others, do a Chriſtian deed, 
our foes ſhall thank you, for they know their need, 
| Broad | is the path by learning's ſons poſſeſs'd, 
\ taouſand modern wits might walk abreaſt, 
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Did not each poet mourn his luckleſs doom, 
Joſtled by pedants out of elbow room. 
I, who nor court their love, nor fear their hate, 
Muſt mourn in ſilence o'er the Muſe's fate. 
No right of common now on Pindus' hill, 
While all our tenures are by critic's will ; 
Where, watchful guardians of the lady muſe, 
Dwell monſtrous giants, dreadful tall Reviews, 
Who, as we read in fam'd romance of yore, 
Sound but a horn, preſs forward to the door : 
But let ſome chief, ſome bold advent”rous knight, 
Provoke theſe champions to an equal fight, 
Strait into air to ſpaceleſs nothing fall 
The caſtle, lions, giants, dwarf and all, 

Ill it befits with undiſcerning rage, 
To cenſure Giants in this poliſh'd age. 
No lack of genius ſtains theſe happy times, 
No want of learning, and no dearth of rhymes. 
The ſee-ſaw Muſe that flows by meaſur'd laws, 
In tuneful numbers, and affected pauſe, 
With ſound alone, ſound's happy virtue fraught, 
Which hates the trouble and expence of thought, 
Once, every moon throughout the circling year, 
With even cadence charms the critic ear. 
While, dire promoter of poetic fin, 

A Magazine muſt hand. the lady in. 

How Moderns write, how nervous, ſtrong and well, 
The AnTi-Rosciad's decent Muſe does tell: 
Who, while ſhe ſtrives to cleanſe each actor hurt, 


Daubs with her praiſe, and rubs him into dirt, 
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Sure never yet was happy æra known 
So gay, fo wiſe, ſo zafteful as our own. 
Our curious hiſtories riſe at once COMPLETE, 
| Yet (till continued, as they're paid, per ſheet. 
See every ſcience which the world wou'd know, 
| Your Magazines ſhall every month beſtow, - 
Whoſe very titles fill the mind with awe, 
| Inperial, Chriftian, Royal, Britiſh, Law 
Their rich contents will every reader fit, 
| Stateſman, Divine, Philoſopher, and Mit; 
| Compendious ſchemes! which teach all things at once, 
And make a pedant coxcomb of a dunce, 
But let not anger with ſuch frenzy grow, 
Drawcanſir like, to ſtrike down friend and foe, 
To real worth be homage duly paid, . 
But no allowance to the paltry trade. 
My friends I name not (though I boaſt a few, 
| To me an honour, and to letters too) 
Fain would I praiſe, bat, when ſuch Things oppoſe, 
My praiſe of courſe muſt make them — s foes, 
If manly Joh nsoN, with ſatyric rage, 
Laſh the dull follies of a taifling age, 
If his ſtrong Muſe with genuine ftrength aſpire, 
Glows not the reader with the poet's fire ? 
HIS the true fire, where creep the witling fry 
To warm themſelves, and light their ruſhlights by. 
What Muſe like GRA x's ſhall pleaſing penſive flow 
Attemper'd ſweetly to the ruſtic woe ? 
Or who like him ſhall ſweep the Theban lyre, 
Aud, as his maſter pour forth thoughts of fire? 


yell, 
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E'en now to guard afflicted learning's cauſe, 
To judge by reaſon's rules, and nature's laws, 
Boaſt we zrue critics in their proper right, 
While Low Ta and Learning, Huxp and Taſte unite 

Hail ſacred names !-—Oh guard the Muſe's Page, 
Save your lov'd miſtreſs from a ruffian's rage; 

See how ſhe gaſps and ſtruggles hard for life, 
Her wounds all bleeding from the butcher's knife; 
Critics, like ſurgeons, bleſt with curious art, 
Should mark each paſſage to the human heart, 
But not, unſkilful, yet with lordly air, 
Read ſurgeon's lectures while they ſcalp and tear, 
To names like theſe I pay the hearty vow, 
Proud of their worth, and not aſham'd to bow, 
To theſe inſcribe my rude, but honeſt lays, 
And feel the pleaſures of my conſcious praile : 
Not that I mean to court each letter'd name, 
And poorly glimmer from reflected fame, 
But that the Muſe, who owns no ſervile fear, 
Is proud to pay her willing tribute here. 
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IA GAIN I urge my old objection, 
HA That modern rules obſtruct perfection, 
And the ſeverity of Taſte 
Has laid the walk of genius waſte. 
WFancy's a flight we deal no more in, 
Our authors creep inſtead of ſoaring, 
And all the brave imagination 
I; dwindled into declamation. 

But ſtill you cry in ſober ſadneſs, 
« There is diſcretion e'en in madneſs.“ 
A pithy ſentence, which wants credit ! 
Becauſe I find a poet ſaid it : 
Their verdict makes but ſmall impreſſion, 
Who are known lyars by profeſſion, 
Riſe what exalted flights it will, 
True genius will be genius ſtill ; 
And ſay, that horſe would you prefer, 
Which wants a bridle or a.ſpur ? 
The mettled ſteed may loſe his tricks; 
The jade grows callous to your kicks, 

Had Shakſpeare crept by modern rules, 
We'd loft his Witckes, Fairies, Fools: 
Inſtead of all that wild creation, 
He'd form'd a regular plantation, 
A garden trim, and all inclos'd, 
In niceſt ſymmetry diſpos'd, 
[The hedges cut in proper order, 
Nor e en a branch beyond the border: 


lte, 
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Now like a foreſt he appears, 
The growth of twice three hundred years; 
Where many a tree aſpiring ſhrouds 
Its airy ſummit in the clouds, 
While round its root ſtill love to twine 
The ivy or wild eglantine. 
But Shakſpeare's all creative fancy 
% Made others love extravagancy ; 
«« While cloud-capt nonſenſe was their aim, 


« Like Hurlothrumbo's mad lord Flame,” 


True - who can ſtop dull imitators ? 

Thoſe younger brothers of tranſlators, 

Thoſe inſets, which from genius riſe, 

And buzz about, in ſwarms, like flies? 

Faſhion, that ſets the modes of dreſs, 

Sheds too her influence o'er the preſs : 

As formerly the ſons of rhyme 

Sought Shakſpeare's fancy and ſublime ; 

By cool correctneſs now they hope 

To emulate the praiſe of Pope. 

But Pope and Shakſpeare both diſclaim 

'Theſe low retainers to their fame. 
What taſk can dulneſs e er effect 

So eaſy, as to write correct? 

Poets, tis ſaid, are ſure to ſplit 

By too much or too little wit; 

So, to avoid th' extremes of either, 

They miſs their mark and follow neither; 

They ſo exactly poiſe the ſcale 


That neither meaſure will prevail, 
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* mediocrity the Muſe 
hid never in her ſons excuſe. 
Lis true, their tawdry works are grac'd 
7th all the charms of modern taſte, 
nd every ſenſeleſs line 1s dreſt 
b quaint expreſſion” s tinſel veſt, 
xy, did you never chance to meet 
monſieur-barber in the ſtreet, 
hoſe ruffle, as it lank depends, 
nd dangles o'er his fingers* ends, 
Wi; olive-tann'd complexion graces 
ith little dabs of Dreſden laces, 
hile for the body Monſieur Puff, 
ou'd think e'en dowlas fine enough ? 
© fares it with our men of rhymes, 
ect tinklers of poetic chimes, 
ſor lace, and fringe, and tawdry cloaths, 
Ire never yet were greater beaux; 
ut fairly ſtrip them to the ſhirt, 
bey re all made up of rags and dirt. 
And ſhall theſe wretches bards commence, 
Vithout or fpirit, taſte, or ſenſe ? 
d when they bring no other treaſure, 
al I admire them for their meaſure ? 
rc I {corn the critic's rules | 
cauſe I will not learn of fools ? 
though Longinus' full-mouth'd proſe 
th all the force of genius glows ; 
tough Dionyſius' learned taſte 


erer manly, juſt, and chaſte, 
Vor, LXVIII. G 
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Who, like a ſkilful wiſe phyſician, 
Diſſects each part of compoſition, 
And ſhews how beauty ftrikes the ſoul 
From a juſt compact of the whole; 
Though judgment, in Quintillian's page, 
Holds forth her lamp for ev'ry age; 
Yet Hypercritics T diſdain, 
A race of blockheads dull and vain, 
And laugh at all thoſe empty fools, 
Who cramp a genius with dull rules, 
And what their narrow ſcience mocks 
Damn with the name of Het'rodox. 
'Theſe butchers of a poet's fame, 
While they uſurp the critic's name, 
Cry—“ This is taſte—that's my opinion.“ 
And poets dread their mock dominion, 
So have you ſeen with dire affright, 
The petty monarch of the night, 
Seated aloft in elbow chair, 
Command the priſoners to appear, 
Harangue an hour on watchmen's praiſe, 
And on the dire effect of frays ; 
Then cry,“ You'll ſuffer for your daring, 


« And d—n you, you ſhall pay for ſwearing,” 


Then turning, tell th' aſtoniſh'd ring, 
J fit to repreſent the KING, | 
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As my good dame a wicked child! ? 

1 It takes the gentle name of wild; 
cheſts he breaks, if locks he picks, 

is nothing more than youthful tricks: 

» mother's fondneſs ſtamps it merit, 
vices are a ſign of ſpirit. 

d y, do the neighbours think the ſame 

th the good old indulgent dame? 

ies goſſip Prate, I hear with grief 

My neighbour's ſon's an arrant thief, 
Nay, could you think it, I am told, 

He ſtole five guineas, all in gold, 

You know the youth was always wild— 
He got his father's maid with child ; 
And robb'd his maſter, to defray 

The money he had loft at play. 

All means to ſave him mult now fail, 
What can it end in ?—In a jail.” 

Howe'er the dame doats o'er her youth, 
goſſip ſays the very truth. 

But as his vices love wou'd hide, 

torture them to virtue's ſide, 
irendſhip's glaſs deceives the eye, 

glaſs too apt to magnify) 

d makes you 75 at leaſt you ſee 

me ſpark of genius, ev'n in me. 

Wu ſay I ſhou'd get fame: I doubt it: 


Maps L am as well without it. 
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For what's the worth of empty praiſe ? 
What poet ever din'd on bays ? 


For though the Laurel, rareſt wonder ! 
May ſcreen us from the ſtroke of thunder, 


'This mind I ever was, and am in, 
It is no antidote to famine, 
And poets live on ſlender fare, 
Who, like Cameleons, feed on air, 
And ſtarve, to gain an empty breath, 
Which only ſerves them after death. 
Grant I ſucceed, like Horace riſe, 
And ſtrike my head againſt the ſkies ; 
Common experience daily ſhews, 
That poets have a world of foes 
And we ſhall find in every town 
Goſſips enough to cry them down 
Who meet in pious converſation 
T' anatomize a reputation, 


With flippant tongue, and empty head, 


Who talk of things they never read. 
Their idle cenſures I deſpiſe: 

Their niggard praiſes won't ſuffice, 
Tempt me no more then to the crime 
Of dabbling in the font of rhime. 
My Muſe has anſwer'd all her end, 
If her productions pleaſe a friend. 
The world is burthen'd with a ſtore, 
Why need I add one ſcribbler more? 
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INCE now, all ſcruples caſt away, 
VU Your works are riſing into day, 
orgive, though I preſume to ſend 
his honeſt counſel of a friend. 
Let not your verſe, as verſe now goes, 
ea ſtrange kind of meaſur'd proſe; 
or let your proſe, which ſure is worſe, 
Vant nought but meaſure to be verſe, 
ite from your own imagination, 
or curb your Muſe by Imitation: 
or copies ſhew, howe'er expreſt, 
barren genius at the beſt, 
But Imitation's all the mode 
ſet where one hits, ten miſs the road, 
The mimic bard with pleaſure ſees 
lat, Prior's unaffeRed eaſe ; 
ſumes his ſtyle, affects a ſtory, 
ts every circumſtance before ye, 
te day, the hour, the name, the dwelling, 
id mars a curious tale in telling: 
blerves how eaſy Prior flows, 
en runs his numbers down to proſe. 
Others have ſought the filthy ſtews 

vind a dirty flip-ſhod Muſe, 
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Their groping genius, while it rakes 

The bogs, the common-ſew*rs, and jakes, 
Ordure and filth in rhyme expoſes, 
Diſguſtful to our eyes and noſes; 
With many a daſh—that muſt offend us, 


/) ß 
* * * * E * * 
„ * * 


Hiatus non d: -flendus, 
O Swift! how would'ſt thou bluſh to ſee, 
Such are the bards who copy Thee ? 
This, Milton for his plan will chuſe : 
Wherein reſembling Milton's Muſe ? 


| Milton, like thunder, rolls along 


In all the majeſty of ſong ; 
While his low mimics meanly creep, 
Not quite awake, nor quite aſleep ; 
Or, if their thunder chance to roll, 
Tis thunder of the muſtard bowl. 
The ſtiff expreſſion, phraſes ſtrange, 
The Epithet's prepoſterous change. 
Forc'd numbers, rough and unpolite, 
Such as the judging ear affright, 
Stop in mid verſe. Ye mimics vile! 
Is't thus ye copy Milton's ſtyle ? 
His faults religiouſly you trace, 
But borrow not a ſingle grace. 


How few, (ſay, whence can it proceed!) 


Who copy Milton, e'er ſucceed ! 
But all their labours are in vain : 


And wherefore ſo ?—The reaſon's plain. 
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fake it for granted, tis by thoſe 

Milton's the model moſtly choſe, 

Who can't write verſe, and won't write proſe, 
Others, who aim at fancy, chuſe 

To woo the gentle Spenſer's Muſe, 

This poet fixes for his theme 

An allegory, or a dream; 

Fiction and truth together joins 

Through a long waſte of flimſy lines ; 

Fondly believes his fancy glows, 

| And image upon image grows; 

Thinks his ſtrong Muſe takes wond'rous flights, 

Whene'er ſhe ſings of peerleſs wights, 

Of dens, of palfreys, ſpells and knights : 

„Till allegory, Spenſer's veil 

I' inſtruct and pleaſe in moral tale, 

With him's no veil the truth to ſhroud, 

But one impenetrable cloud, 


Others, more daring, fix their hope 
On rivaling the fame of Pope. 
datyr's the word againſt the times 
Theſe catch the cadence of his rhymes, 
And borne from earth by Pope's ſtrong wings, 
Their Muſe aſpires, and boldly flings 
| Her dirt up in the face of kings, 
In theſe the ſpleen of Pope we find ; 
But where the greatneſs of his mind ? 
His numbers are their whole pretence, 
Mere ſtrangers to his manly ſenſe, = 
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Some few, the fav'rites of the Muſe, 
Whom with her kindeſt eye ſhe views ; 
Round whom Apollo's brighteſt rays 
Shine forth with undiminiſh'd blaze; 

Some few, my friend, have ſweetly trod 
In Imitation's dang' rous road, 

Long as Tobacco's mild perfume 

Shall ſcent each happy curate's room, 
Oft as in elbow-chair he ſmokes, 
And quaffs his ale, and cracks his jokes, 
So long, O“ Brown, ſhall laſt thy praiſe, 
Crown'd with Tobacco-leaf for bays ; 
And whoſoe'er thy verſe ſhall ſee, 
Shall fill another Pipe to thee, 


' * Iſaac Hawkins Brown, Eſq. author of a piece called the Pig 
of Tobacco, a moſt excellent imitation of fix different authors, 
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RIENDSHIP with moſt is dead and cool, 
A dull, inactive, ſtagnant pool; | 
S Tours like the lively current flows, 
And ſhares the pleaſure it beſtows. 
I there is ought, whoſe lenient pow'r 
Can ſoothe affliction's painful hour, 
LSpeeten the bitter cup of care, 
b And ſnatch the wretched from deſpair, 
| Superior to the ſenſe of woes, 
From friendſhip's ſource the balſam flows, 
Rich then am TI, poſſeſt of thine, 
Who know that happy balſam mine, 
In youth, from nature's genuine heat, 
The ſouls congenial ſpring to meet, 
And emulation's infant ftrife, 
Cements the man in future life. 
Oft too the mind well-pleas'd ſurveys 
Its progreſs from its childiſh days; 
dees how the current upwards ran, 
And reads the child o'er in the man, 
For men, in reaſon's ſober eyes, 
Are children, but of larger ſize, 


0 I Hove 
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Have till their idle hopes and fears, 
And Hobby-Horſe of nper years. 
Whether a bleſſing, or a curſe, 
My rattle is the love of verſe. 
Some fancied parts, and emulation, 
Which ſtill aſpires to reputation, 
Bade infant fancy plume her flight, 
And held the. laurel full to fight. 
For vanity, the poet's ſin, 
Had ta'en poſſeſſion all within: 
And he whoſe brain is verſe- poſſeſt, 
Is in himſelf as highly bleſt, 
As he, whoſe lines and circles vie 
With heav'n's direction of the ſky. 
Howe'er the river rolls its tides, 
The cork upon the ſurface rides. 
And on Ink's Ocean, lightly buoy'd, 
The cork of vanity 1s Lloyd, 
Let ne too uſe the common claim 
And ſouſe at once upon my name, 
Which ſome have done with greater ſtreſs, 
Who know me, and who love me leſs. 
Poets are very harmleſs things, 
Unleſs you teaze one till it ſtings ; 
And when affronts are plainly meant, 
We're bound in honour to reſent : 
And what tribunal will deny 
An injur'd perſon to reply ? 
In theſe familiar emanations, 
Which are but writing converſations, 


1 


Where 


Where thought appears in diſhabille, 
And fancy does juſt what ſhe will, 
ne ſoureſt critic would excuſe 

| The vagrant ſallies of the Muſe : 
Which lady, for Apollo's bleſſing, 
Has till attended our careſſing, 

As many children round her ſees 

As maggots in a Cheſhire cheeſe, 
Which 1 maintain at vaſt expence, 
Of pen and paper, time and ſenſe: 
And ſurely twas no ſmall miſcarriage 
When firſt I enter'd into marriage. 
The poet's title which I bear, 
With ſome ſtrange caſtles in the air, 
Was all my portion with the fair, 
However narrowly I look, 

In Phœbus's valorem book, 

J cannot from enquiry find 

Poets had much to leave behind. 
They had a copyhold eſtate 


In lands which they themſelves create, 


A fooliſh title to a fountain, 
A right of common in a mountain, 


And yet they liv'd amongſt the great, 


More than their brethren do of late ; 
Invited out at feaſts to dine, 


Eat as they pleas'd, and drank their wine ; 


Nor is it any where ſet down 
They tipt the ſervants half a crown, 
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But paſs d amid the waiting throng 

And pay'd the porter with a ſong; 

As once, a wag, in modern days, 

When all are in theſe bribing ways, 

His ſhillings to diſpenſe unable, 

Scrap'd half the fruit from off the table, 

And walking gravely through the croud, 

Which ſtood obſequiouſly, and bow'd, 

To keep the faſhion up of tipping, 

Dropt in each hand a golden pippin. 
But there's a difference indeed 

Twixt ancient bards and modern breed, 

Though poet known, in Roman days, 

_ Fearleſs he walk'd the public ways, 

Nor ever knew that ſacred name 

Contemptuous ſmile, or painful ſhame ; 

While with a fooliſh face of praiſe, 

'The folks wou'd ſtop to gape and gaze, 

And half untold the ſtory leave, 

Pulling their neighbour by the ſleeve, 

While th' index of the finger ſhews, 

— There—yonder's Horace—there he goes. 
This finger, I allow it true, 

Points at us modern poets too; 

But 'tis by way of wit and joke, 

To laugh, or as the phraſe is, /meke, 
Yet there are thoſe, who're fond of wit, 

Although they never us'd it yet, 

Who wits and witlings entertain ; 


Of Taſte, Virtu, and Judgment yain, 
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And dinner, grace, and grace-cup done, 
Expect a wond'rous deal of fun: 

e Ves lle at bottom don't you know him? 
| « That's He that wrote the laſt new poem. 
« His Humour's exquiſitely high, 
% You'll hear him open by and by,” 
Ihe man in print and converſation - 

| Have often very ſmall relation 

And he, whoſe humour hits the town, 

| When copied fairly, and ſet down, 
In public company may paſs, 

| For little better than an aſs. 


Perhaps the fault is on his fide, 


| Springs it from modeſty, or pride, 

# Thoſe qualities aſham'd to own, 

| For which he's happy to be known; 
Or that his nature's ſtrange and ſhy, 

And difident, he knows not why; 

| Or from a prudent kind of fear, 

As knowing that the world's ſevere, 

He wou'd not ſuffer to eſcape 

Familiar wit in eaſy ſhape ; 

Leſt gaping fools, and vile repeaters, 
Should eatch her up, and ſpoil her features, 
And, for the child's unlucky maim, 

The faultleſs parent come to ſhame. 

Well, but methinks I hear you ſay, 
Write then, my friend! Write what “ a Play. 
The theatres are open yet, 

The market for all ſterling wit; 
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Try the ſtrong efforts of your pen, 
« And draw the characters of men; 
«© Or bid the burſting tear to flow, 
«© Obedient to the fabled woe; 
„ With Tragedy's ſevereſt art, 
« Anatomize the human heart, 
« And, that you may be underſtood, 
« Bid nature ſpeak, as nature ſhou'd.“ 
That talent, George, though yet untried, 
Perhaps my genius has denied; 
While you, my friend, are ſure to pleaſe 
With all the pow'rs of comic eaſe. 
Authors, like maids at fifteen years, 
Are full of wiſhes, full of fears. 
One might by pleaſant thoughts be led, 
Io loſe a trifling maiden-head ; 
But tis a terrible vexation 
To give up with it reputation. 
And he, who has with Plays to do, 
Has got the devil to go through. 
Critics have reaſon for their rules, 
I dread the cenſure of your fools. 
For tell me, and conſult your pride, 
(Set Garrick for a while afide) 
How cou'd you, George, with patience bear, 
The critic proſing in the play'r ? 
Some of that calling have I known, 
Who held no judgment like their own; 
And yet their reaſons fairly ſcan, 
And ſeparate the wheat and bran ; 
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you'd be amaz'd indeed to find, 
What little wheat is left behind. 
For, after all their mighty rout, 
Of chatt'ring round and round about; 
'Tis but a kind of clock-work talking, 
[Like croſſing on the ſtage, and walking. 
The form of this tribunal paſt, 
The play receiv'd, the parts all caſt, 
Each actor has his own objections, 
Each character, new 1mperfeQtions : 
The man's is drawn too coarſe and rough, 
The lady's has not ſmut enough. 
It want's a touch of Cibber's eaſe, 
| A higher kind of talk to pleaſe ; 
Such as your titled folks would chuſe, . 
And Lords and Ladyſhips might uſe, 
Which ſtile, whoever would ſucceed in, 
Muſt have ſmall wit, and much good breeding. 
If this is dialogue—ma foi, 
| dweet Sir, ſay I, pardonnez moi! 

As long as life and buſineſs laſt, 
The actors have their ſeveral caſt, 
A walk where each his talent ſhews, 
Queens, Nurſes, Tyrants, Lovers, Beaux ; 
Suppoſe you've found a girl of merit, 
Wou'd ſhew your part in all its ſpirit, 
Take the whole meaning in the ſcope, 
Some little lively thing, like Pope, 
You rob ſome others of a feather, 


They're worn for thirty years together. 
But 
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But grant the caſt is as you like, 
To actors which you think will ſtrike. 
To-morrow then (but as you know 
I've neer a Comedy to ſhew, 
Let me a while in converſation, 
| Make free with yours for application) 
The arrow's flight can't be prevented 
To-morrow then, will be preſented 
The JI EALOUS WIr EI To-morrow ? Right. 
How do you ſleep, my friend, to-night ? 
Have you no pit-pat hopes and fears, 
Roaſt-beef, and catcalls in your ears ? 
| Mabb's wheels a-croſs your temples creep, 
You toſs and tumble in your ſleep, 
And cry aloud, with rage and ſpleen, 
« That fellow murders all my ſcene.” 
To-morrow comes. I know your merit, 
And ſee the piece's fire and ſpirit ; 
Yet friendſhip's zeal is ever hearty, 
And dreads the efforts of a party. 
The coach below, the clock gone five, 
Now to the theatre we drive : 
Peeping the curtain's eyelet through, 
Behold the houſe in dreadful view ! 
| Obſerve how cloſe the critics ſit, 
And not one bonnet in the pit. 
With horror hear the galleries ring, 
Noſy ! Black Joke! God ſave the King! 
Sticks clatter, catcalls ſcream, Encore 
Cocks crow, pit hiſſes, galleries roar ; 
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Een cha” ſome oranges is found 
WThis night to have a dreadful ſound : 
Jill, decent ſables on his back, 
(Your prologuizers all wear black) 
The prologue comes; and, if its mine, 
Its very good, and very fine : 
If not, I take a pinch of ſnuff, 
And wonder where you got ſuch ſtuff, 
That done, a-gape the critics fit, 
Expectant of the comic wit. 
W [he fiddlers play again pell-mell : 
hut hiſt !—the prompter rings his bell. 
Dou n there! hats off — the curtain draws! 
what follows is—the juſt applauſe, 
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©QNANTA ZTNETOILIZIN. EA 
AE TO IAN, EPMHNEQN 
XATIZEI, Pixpax, Olymp. I. 
. 
L Is 
|} mph ns of Chaos and old Night, 
Cimmerian Muſe, all hail! 
That wrapt in never-twinkling gloom canſt write, 
And ſhadoweſt meaning with thy duſky veil! 
What Poet ſings, and ftrikes the ftrings? 
It was the mighty Theban ſpoke, 
He from the ever-living Lyre 
With magic hand elicits fire. 
Heard ye the din of Modern Rhimers bray ? 


It was cool M—n, or warm Gy, 
Involv'd in tenfold ſmoke, 


2. 
The ſhallow Fop in antic veſt, 
Tir'd of the beaten road, 
Proud to be ſingly dreſt, 


* I take the liberty of inſerting the two following Odes, thou 
I cannot, with ſtri& propriety, print them as my own compolitio 
The truth is, they were written in concert with a friend, to whoſ 


labours I am always happy to add my own ; I mean the Author d 


the Jealous Wite, 


Changes, 


Chang 
Say, f. 


IShall n 
Wbeth 
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Changes, with every changing moon, the mode. 
(Say, ſhall not then the heav'n-born Muſes too 
Variety purſue * ? 
hall not applauding critics hail the vogue? 
Whether the Muſe the ſtile of Cunbris s ſons, 
Or the rude gabble of the Huns, 

Or the broader dialect 

Of Caledonia ſhe affect, 
| Or take, Hibernia, thy ſtill ranker brogue ? 
| pe Op 

On this terreſtial ball 
| The tyrant, Faſhion, governs all. 
She, fickle Goddeſs, whom, in days of yore, 
Ehe Ideot Moria, on the banks of Seine, 
Unto an antic fool, hight Andrew, bore : 
Long ſhe paid him with diſdain, 
Vd long his pangs in filence he conceal'd : 
At length, in happy hour, his love-fick pain 
[On thy bleſt Calends, April, he reveal'd. 
From their embraces, ſprung, 

Ever changing, ever ranging, 
Faſhion, Goddeſs ever young. 


II. I. 

Ferch'd on the dubious height, She love to ride, 
Upon a weather-cock, aſtride. 

Each blaſt that blows, around ſhe goes, 


a While nodding o'er her creſt, 
p whoſ Emblem of her magic pow'r, 
thor d The light Cameleon ſtands confeſt, 


Changing it's hues a thouſand times an hour, 
H 2 And 
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And in a veſt 1s ſhe array'd, 
Of many a dancing moon-beam made, 
Nor zoneleſs is her waiſt : 
But fair and beautiful, I ween, 
As the ceſtus-cinctur'd Queen, 


Is with the Rainbow's ſhadowy girdle brac'd, 
II. 2. 
She bids purſue the fay'rite road 
Of lofty cloud-capt Ode. 
Meantime each Bard, with eager ſpeed, 
Vaults on the Pegaſean Steed : 


Yet not that Pegaſus, of yore 
Which th' illuſtrious Pindar bore, ſown 
hut one of nobler breed; 
High blood and youth his luſty veins inſpire : 3 
From Tottipontimoy He came, u 
Who knows not, Tottipontimoy, thy name? 
The bloody-ſhoulder'd Arab was his Sire; v 
* His White-noſe, He on fam'd Doncaſtria's plains 
Reſign'd his fatal breath: 1 
In vain for life the ſtruggling courſer ſtrains. His 
Ah! who can run the race with with death? Spa 
The tyrant's ſpeed, or man or ſteed, Thi 
Strives all in vain to fly, | 
He leads the chace, he wins the race, Br hi 


We ſtumble; fall, and die. 


The Author is either miſtaken in this place, or has elſe u- From 
dulged himſelf in a very unwarrantable poetical licence. Whit- He 1; 
noſe was not the Sire, but a Son of the Godolphin Arabian. dee 
my Calendar. HII. 


II. z. Thin 


1rd 


. 
. 
Third from Whitenoſe ſprings 
Pegaſus with eagle wings: 
Light o'er the plain, as dancing cork, 
With many a bound he beats the ground, 
Iynile all the Turf with acclamation rings: 
e won Northampton, Lincoln, Oxford, Vork: 
He too Newmarket won: 
There Granta's Son 
Seiz d on the Steed; 
And thence him led, (ſo fate decreed) 
To where old Cam, renown'd in poet's ſong, 
With his dark and inky waves, 
Either bank in ſilence laves, 
Wiading ſlow his ſluggiſh ſtreams along. 
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What ſtripling neat, of viſage ſweet, 
In trimmeſt guiſe array'd, 
Firſt the neighing Steed afſay'd ? 
His hand a taper ſwitch adorns, his heel 
Sparkles refulgent with elaſtick ſteel: 
The whiles he wins his whiffling way, 
Prancing, ambling, round and round, 
By hill, and dale, and mead, and greenſward gay : 
Till fated with the pleaſing ride, 
from the lofty Steed diſmounting, 
He lies along, enwrapt in conſcious pride, 
By gurgling rill, or chryſtal fountain. 
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III. 2. 
Lo! next, a Bard, ſecure of praiſe, 
His ſelf- complacent countenance diſplays. 
His broad Muſtachios, ting'd with golden die, 
Flame like a meteor, to the troubled air: 
Proud his demeanor, and his eagle eye, 
O'er-hung with laviſh lid, yet ſhone with glorion 
olare, 
The grizzle grace 
Of buſhy peruke ſhadow'd o'er his face, 
In large wide boots, whoſe ponderous weight 
Would fink each wight of modern date, 
He rides, well pleas'd : So large a pair 
Not Garagantua's felf might wear: 
Not He, of nature fierce and cruel, 
Who, if we truſt to antient Ballad, 
Devour'd Three Pilgrims in a Sallad ; 
Nor He of fame germane, hight Pantagruel. 
7 A, . 
Accoutred thus, th' adventrous Youth 
Seeks not the level lawn, or velvet mead, 
Faſt by whoſe ſide clear ſtreams meandring creep; 
But urges on amain the fiery Steed 
Up Snowdon's ſhaggy fide, or Cambrian rock uncouth: 
Where the venerable herd 
Of Goats, with long and ſapient beard, 
And wanton Kidlings their blithe revels keep, 
Now up the mountain ſee him ſtrain! 
Now down the vale he's toſt, 
Now flaſhes on the ſight again, 
Now in the Palpable Obſcure quite loſt, * 
» I 


By | 
Yet 
Ane 


Dri 


ODE 


„„ 
Man's fceble race eternal dangers wait, 

With high or low, all, al, is woe, 
Diſeaſe, miſchance, pale fear, and dubious fate. 

But, o'er every peril bounding, 

| Ambition views not all the ills ſurrounding, 
101 And, tiptoe on the mountains ſteep, 
Reflects not on the yawning deep. 


IV. 2. 
See, ſee, he ſoars! With mighty wings outſpread, 
And long reſounding mane, 
The Courſer quits the plain, 
Aloft in air, ſee, ſee him bear 
The Bard, who ſhrouds 
His Lyrick Glory in the clouds, 
Too fond to ſtrike the ſtars with lofty head! 
| He topples headlong from the giddy height, 
Deep in the Cambrian Gulph immerg'd i in endleſs 
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O Steed Divine! what daring ſpirit 
Rides thee now ? though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ſelf-opinion, 
Which elate the mighty Pair, 
Fach of Taſte the fav'rite minion, 
Prancing through the deſart air; 
By help mechanick of Equeſtrian Block, 
Yet ſhall he mount, with claſſick houſings grac'd, 
And, all unheedful of the Critick Mock, 
Drive his light Courſer o'er the bounds of Taſte. 
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*TJJARENT or Easz! OBLIVION old, 

& Who lov'ſt thy dwelling- place to hold, 
Where ſcepter'd Pluto keeps his dreary ſway, 
Whoſe ſullen pride the ſhiv'ring ghoſts obey! 

Thou, who delighteſt ſtill to dwell 
By ſome hoar and moſs-grown cell, 
At whoſe dank foot Cocytus joys to roll, 
Or Styx' black ſtreams, which even Jove controul! 
Or if it ſuit thy better will 
To chuſe the tinkling weeping rill, 
Hard by whoſe ſide the ſeeded poppy red 
Heaves high in air his ſweetly curling head, 
While, creeping in meanders ſlow, 
Lethe's drowſy waters flow, 
And hollow blaſts, which never ceaſe to ſigh, 
Hum to each care-ſtruck mind their lulla-lulla-by! 
A prey no longer let me be 
To that goſſip MEMORx, 
Who waves her banners trim, and proudly flies 
To ſpread abroad her bribble-brabble lies. 


* According to Lillæus, who beſtows the Parental Function on 
Oblivion. | 


Verba OzLiviscenvi regunt GEniTIVUM. 


Ve 
Lib, xiii. Caps. 


There is a ſimilar paſſage in Buſbæus. | of 


With 
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With Thee, OBLIVION, let me go, 
For ME Mok x's a friend to woe; 
th thee, FORGETFULNESS, fair ſilent Queen, 
te ſolemn ſtole of grief is never ſeen, 
| IT. 
All, All is thine. Thy pow'rful ſway 
The throng'd poetic hoſts obey : 
ough in the van of MMR proud t'appear, 
it thy command they darken in the rear. 
What though the modern Tragic ſtrain 
For nine whole days protract thy reign, 
[et through the Nine, like whelps of curriſh kind, 
carcely it lives, weak, impotent, and blind. 
Sacred to thee the Crambo Rhime, 
The motley forms of Pantomime: 
For Thee from Eunuch's throat ſtill loves to flow 
rue ſoothing ſadneſs of his warbled woe: 
Each day to Thee falls Pamphlet clean: 
ach month a new- born Magazine: 
Hear then, OGopp Ess, hear thy vot'ry's pray'r! 
And, if Thou deign'ſt to take one moment's care, 
Attend Thy Bard! who duly pays 
S The tribute of his votive lays; 
[VV hoſe Muſe ſtill offers at thy ſacred ſhrine ;— 
Thy Bard, who calls THEE His, and makes him 
THINE. | 
6 O, ſweet Fok@eTFULNKss, ſupreme 
| Rule ſupine o'er ev'ry theme, 
Oer each ſad ſubject, o'er each ſoothing ſtrain, 
Of mine, O Goppxss, ſtretch thine awful reign! 


th | Nor 
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Nor let Mem'xy ſteal one note, 
Which this rude hand to Thee hath wrote! 
So ſhalt thou ſave me from the Poet's ſhame, 
Though on the letter d Rubric DopsL Br poſt 
Name. 
3 III. 
O come! with opiate poppies crown'd, 
Shedding ſlumbers ſoft around! 
O come! rar Goppess, drunk with Lauten 


Sack !ſ— | ati] ft 
See, where ſhe fits on the benumb'd Torpedo, ſnhapy 
back ! 


Me, in thy dull Elyfium lapt, O bleſs 
With thy calm Forgetfulneſs! 
And gently lull my ſenſes all the while 
With placid poems in the finking ſtile? 


Whether the Herring-Poet ſing, The 

. Great Laureat of the Fiſhes' King, (Th 

Or Lycophron prophetic rave his fill, Wh 
Wrapt in the darker ſtrains of Johnny — ; Beſ 
Or, if He ſing, whoſe verſe affords = 
A bewy of the choiceſt words, | | Wa 
Who meets his Lady Muſe by moſs-grown cell, No 
 Adorn'd with epithet and tinkling bell: Te 
Theſe, Gobp ss, let me ſtill forget, Dame 


With all the dearth of Modern Wit! 
So may'ſt Thou gently o'er my youthful breaſt, 
Spread, with thy welcome hand, OBIIVIox's friend I. 
veſt, | 5 
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HE PROGRESS OF ENVY. 


&t n 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1751. 


1. 

H me! unhappy ſtate of mortal wight, 
Sith Envy's ſure attendant upon fame, 
ures e doth ſhe reft from rancorous deſpight, 

til ſhe works him mickle woe and ſhame; 
W/nhappy he whom Exvy thus doth ſpoil, | 

e doth ſhe check her ever reſtleſs hate: 

itil ſhe doth his reputation foil: 

|! luckleſs imp is he, whoſe worth elate, 

Forces him pay this heavy tax for being great. 


II. 
There ſtood an ancient mount, yclept Parnaſs, 
(The fair domain of ſacred poeſy) 
Which, with freſh odours ever-blooming, was 
Beſprinkled with the dew of Caſtaly ; 
Which now in ſoothing murmurs whiſp'ring glides, 
Wat'ring with genial waves the fragrant ſoil, 
Now rolls adown the mountain's ſteepy ſides, 
Teaching the vales full beauteouſly to ſmile, 
Dame NaTuRE's handy-work, not form'd by lab'ring 
toil, | 1 


edo! 


HI. 
abe Mus xs fair, theſe peaceful ſhades among, 
With ſkilful fingers ſweep the trembling ſtrings; 


The air in filence liſtens to the ſong, 
IE fd Time forgets to ply his lazy wings; pal 
8 e- 
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Pale-viſag'd Care, with foul unhallow'd feet, ne 
Attempts the ſummit of the hill to gain, 
Ne can the hag arrive the bliſsful ſeat; 
Her unavailing ſtrength is ſpent in vain, 
Cox rENr fits on the top, and mocks her empty pain, 


IV. 
Oft PRO EB us ſelf left his divine ahode, 
And here enſhrouded in a ſhady bow'r, 
Regardleſs of his ſtate, lay'd by the God, 
And own'd ſweet Muſic's more alluring pow'r, 
On either fide was plac'd a peerleſs wight, 
Whoſe merit long had fill'd the trump of Faux; 
This, Fancy's darling child, was Se ENSER hight, 
Who pip'd full pleaſing on the banks of 'Tame; 


That no leſs fam'd than He, and MiLTo x was his name, Te w 
v. 
In theſe cool bow'rs they live ſupinely calm; bes 
Now harmleſs talk, now emulouſly ſing; Wh 
While VIX ru, pouring round her ſacred balm, He 
Makes happineſs eternal as the ſpring. Fa 
Alternately they ſung ; now Se ENSER gan, He 
Of jouſts and tournaments, and champions ſtrong; W 
Now MIL ro ſung of diſobedient man, 1 
And Eden loſt: The bards around them throng, Wh 
Drawn by the wond'rous magic of their princes' ſong. And 
VI. 

Not far 8 theſe, Dan CHA Vc RER, antient wight, : 
A lofty ſeat on Mount Parnaſſus held, "if? 
Who long had been the Muſes' chief delight; Talk 


His reverend locks were ſilver” d o'er with eld; 
Grave 
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Grave was his viſage, and his habit plain ; 

And while he ſung, fair nature he diſplay'd, 

In verſe albeit uncouth, and ſimple ſtrain ; 

Ne mote he well be ſeen, ſo thick the ſhade, 

nich elms and aged oaks had all around him made. 


VII. 
Next SHAKSPEARE fat, irregularly great, 
| And in his hand a magic rod did hold, 
Which viſionary beings did create, 
And turn the fouleſt droſs to pureſt gold: 
Whatever ſpirits rove in earth or air, 

Or bad or good, obey his dread command ; 
it To his beheſts theſe willingly repair, 

Thoſe aw'd by terrors of his magic wand, 
ne, Thc which not all their pow'rs united might withſtand. 


VIII. 
Befide the bard there ſtood a beauteous maid, 
Whoſe glittering appearance dimm'd the eyen; 
Her thin-wrought veſture various tints diſplay'd, 
Fancy her name, yſprong of race divine ; 
Her mantle* wimpled low, her ſilken hair, 
Which looſe adown her well-turn'd ſhoulders ſtray'd, 
* She made a net to catch the wanton air,” 
| Whoſe love-ſick breezes all around her play'd 
And ſeem'd in whiſpers ſoft to court the heav'nly 
maid, 


* Winpled, A word uſed by Spenſer for hung down. The 


line incloſed within Commas is one of Fairfax's in his tranſlation of 
Taſſo. 


IX. And 
U : 
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And ever and anon ſhe wav'd in air 
A ſceptre, fraught with all- creative pow'r : 
She wav'd it round: Eftſoons there did appear 
Spirits and witches, forms unknown before: 
Again ſhe lifts her wonder-working wand; 
Eftſoons upon the flow' ry plain were ſeen 
The gay inhabitants of fairie land, 
And blithe attendants upon Mas their queen 
In myſtic circles danc'd along th' inchanted green, 


X. 
On th' other fide ſtood NATURE, goddeſs fair; 
A matron ſeem'd ſhe, and of manners ſtaid; 
Beauteous her form, majeſtic was her air, 
In looſe attire of pureſt white array d: 
A potent rod ſhe bore, whoſe pow'r was ſuch, 
(As from her darling's works may well be ſhown) 
That often with its ſoul-enchanting touch, 
She rais'd or joy, or caus'd the deep-felt groan, 
And each man's paſſions made ſubſervient to her own, 


XI. 

But lo! thick fogs from out the earth ariſe, 
And murky miſts the buxom air invade, 
Which with contagion dire infe& the ſkies, 

And all around their baleful influence ſhed; 
Th' infected ſky, which whilom was fo fair, 
With thick Cimmerian darkneſs is o'erſpread; 
'The ſun, which whilom ſhone without compare, 
Muffes in pitchy veil his radiant head, 


And fore the time ſore-grieving ſeeks his wat'ry bed. 
XII. Env?, 


J. 
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XII. 


rxvy, the daughter of fell Acheron, 

(The flood of deadly hate and gloomy night) 

Had left precipitate her Stygian throne, 

And through the frighted heavens wing'd her flight * 
With careful eye each realm ſhe did explore, 

Ne mote ſhe ought of happineſs obſerve; 

For happineſs, alas! was now no more, 

Sith er'ry one from virtue's paths did ſwerve, 


1nd trample on religion baſe deſigns to ſerve, 


XIII. 


At length, on bleſt Parnaſſus ſeated high, 

Their temple circled with a laurel crown, 

dr ENSER and MILTON met her ſcowling eye, 
And turn'd her horrid grin into a frown. 

Full faſt unto her ſiſter did ſhe poſt, 

There to unload the venom of her breaſt, 

To tell how all her happineſs was croſt, 

Sith others were of happineſs poſſeſt: 


Did never gloomy hell ſend forth like ugly peſt, 


XIV. 


Within the covert of a gloomy wood, 
Where fun ral cypreſs ſtar-proof branches ſpread, 
Oergrown with tangling briers a cavern ſtood ; 
Fit place for melancholy “ dreary-head, 


* Dreary-head. Gloomineſs, 
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Here a deformed monſter joy'd to won, 

Which on fell rancour ever was ybent, 

All from the rifing to the ſetting ſun, 

Her heart purſued ſpite with black intent, 

Ne could her iron mind at human woes relent, 

XV. 

In flowing fable ſtole ſhe was yclad, 

Which with her countenance did well accord; 

Forth from her mouth, like one through grief gon 
mad, | 

A frothy ſea of nauſeous foam was pour'd ; 

A ghaſtly grin and eyes aſquint, diſplay 

The rancour which her helliſh thoughts contain, 

And how, when man 1s bleſt, ſhe pines away, 

Burning to turn his happineſs to pain ; 

MarLice the monſter's name, a foe to God and man, 


XVI. 


[mpatie! 
With 1n 
Unto th 
Enſhrot 
Her inr 
And fe! 
Her fer 
A-whil 
thngth 


diſter, 
No me 
Sith m 
dith n 
dee in 
dee P. 
dee I 


Along the floor black loathſome toads ſtill crawi, This 
Their gullets ſwell'd with poiſon's mortal bane, ho ca 
Which ever and anon they ſpit at all 

Whom hapleſs fortune leads too near her den; Gita 
Around her waiſt, in place of ſilken zone, Perf 


A life-devouring viper rear'd his head, 

Who no diſtinction made 'twixt friend and foen, 
But death on ev'ry fide fierce brandiſhed, 

Fly, reckleſs mortals, fly, in vain is * hardy-head. 


That 
Exv 
Tho 
And 
Like 
The 
Inſe, 


Yor, 


* Hardy-head. Courage. 


XVII. Im- 


XVII. 
Inpatient Ex x, through th' ætherial waſte, 
With inward venom fraught, and deadly ſpite, 
Unto this cavern ſteer'd her panting haſte, 
Enſhrouded in a darkſome veil of night. 
Yer inmoſt heart burnt with impetuous ire, 
And fell deſtruction ſparkled in her look, 
Her ferret eyes flaſh'd with revengeful fire, 
A-while contending paſſions utt'rance choke, 
tkngth the fiend in furious tone her filence broke. 


XVIII. 
Sfer, ariſe! ſee how our pow'r decays, 
| No more our empire Thou and I can boaſt, 
Sith mortal man now gains immortal praiſe, 
Sith man is bleſt, and Thou and I are loſt: 
dee in what ſtate Parnaſſus Hill appears; 
dee PuorB us' ſelf two happy bards atween; 
dee how the God their ſong attentive hears; 
This SpEXSER hight, that MIL rox, well I ween! 


an, 


XIX, 

ter, ariſe! ne let our courage droop, 

ferforce we will compel theſe mortals own, 

That mortal force unto our force ſhall ſtoop; 
Exvy and MAaL1cCE then ſhall reign alone: 

Thou beſt has known to file thy tongue with lies, 
And to deceive mankind with ſpecious bait: 

like Tx u rEH accoutred, ſpreadeſt forgeries, 

The fountain of contention and of hate: 


nk, unite with me, and be as whilom great! 
Vor, LXVIII. 1 XX. The 
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ho can behold unmov'd fike heart-tormenting ſcene? 
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XX. 

The Fiend obey'd, and with impatient voice. oft i! 

5 'Tremble, ye bards, within that bliſsful ſeat; While: 

„Malice and Exvy ſhall o erthrow your jo, I Back p 

« Nor PRO RB us ſelf ſhall our deſigns defeat. The alt 


« Shall We, who under friendſhip's feigned veil, M Deteſte 
6 Prompted the bold archangel to rebel; They | 
„ Shall We, who under ſhow of ſacred zeal, 
« Plung'd half the pow'rs of heav'n in loweſt held 
« Such vile diſgrace of us no mortal man ſhall tell, 
XXI. 
And now, more hideous rendered to the fight, 
By reaſon of her raging cruelty, 
She burnt to go, equipt in dreadful plight, 
And find fit engine for her forgery. 
Her eyes inflam'd did caſt their rays aſkance, 
While helliſh imps prepare the monſter's car, 
In which ſhe might cut through the wide expanſe 
And find out nations that extended far, 
When all was pitchy dark, ne twinkled one bright fa 
| XXII. ; 
Black was her chariot, drawn by dragons dire, 
And each fell ſerpent had a double tongue, 
Which ever and anon ſpit flaming fire, 
The regions of the tainted air among; 
A lofty ſeat the fiſter-monſters bore, 
In deadly machinations cloſe combin'd, 
Dull FoLLy drove with terrible uproar, 
And cruel Dis coRp follow'd faſt behind; 
God help the man gainſt whom ſuch caitiff foes are pin 
5 XXIII. Al 
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XXIII. 
Aloft in air the rattling chariot flies, 
While thunder harſhly grates upon its wheels; 
Black pointed ſpires of ſmoke around them riſe, 
The air depreſs'd unufual burthen feels ; 
Deteſted fight ! in terrible array, 
They ſpur their fiery dragons on amain, 
Ne mote their anger ſuffer cold delay, 
Until the wiſh'd-for region they obtain, 

id land their dingy car on Caledonian plain. 
| XXIV. 
Here, eldeſt ſon of Mar1ce, long had dwelt 
Awretch of all the joys of life forlorn ; 
His fame on double falſities was built: 
(ah! worthleſs ſon, of worthleſs parent born!) 
Under the ſhew of ſemblance fair, he veil'd 
The black intentions of his helliſh breaſt ; 
And by theſe guileful means he more prevail'd 
Than had he open enmity profeſt ; 
he wolf more ſafely wounds when in ſheep's cloath- 
ing dreſt. 
XXV. 


Him then themſelves atween they joyful place, 
| (Sure fign of woe when ſuch are pleas'd, alas!) 
Then meaſure back the air with ſwifter pace, 
Until they reach the foot of Mount Parnaſs. 
| Hither in evil hour the monſters came, 
And with their new companion did alight, 
Who long had loſt all ſenſe of virtuous ſhame, 
Bcholding worth with poiſonous deſpight ; 
vn his ſucceſs depends their impious delight. 
5 XXVI. Long 


104 
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TY „ 
Long burnt He ſore the ſummit to obtain, Put, lo! 
And ſpread his venom o'er the bliſsful ſeat; he me 


Long burat He ſore, but ſtill He burnt in vain; And no 
Mote none come there, who come with impious fx, [May d 
At lenth, at unawares, he out doth ſpit Ertt gri 
That ſpite which elſe had to himſelf been bane; MWrhc N 
The venom on the breaſt of Mi Lro w lit, No gri 
And ſpread benumbing death through every vein; N ror fro 
'The Bard of life bereft fell ſenſeleſs on the plain, be plent 


XXVIL 
As at the banquet of Thyeſtes old, The ſt 
The ſun is ſaid t' have ſhut his radiant eye, Whoſe 
So did he now through grief his beams with-hold, Life t 
And darkneſs to be felt o'erwhelm'd the ſky; And! 
Forth iſſued from their diſmal dark abodes And ſ. 
The birds attendant upon hideous night, WUpbe! 
Shriek-owls and ravens, whoſe fell croaking bodes A Fe 
Approaching death to miſerable wight: Ne h. 
Did never mind of man behold ſike dreadful fight? oper 

XXVIII. 


Ar ol Lo wails his darling done to die 
By foul attempt of Envy's fatal bane; 
The Mus Es ſprinkle him with dew of Caſtaly, 
And crown his death with many a living ſtrain; 
Hoary PaRnassus beats his aged breaſt, 
Aged, yet ne er before did ſorrow know; 

The flowers drooping their deſpair atteſt, 
Th' aggrieved rivers querulouſly flow; 


All nature ſudden groan'd with ſympathetic woe, 
XXIX. But, 
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XXIX. 

gut, lo! the ſky a gayer livery wears, 
The melting clouds begin to fade apace, 
And now the cloak of darkneſs diſappears, 
[May darkneſs ever thus to light give place!) 
Erſt griev'd AP oL Lo jocund looks reſumes, 

he Nix renew their whilom chearful ſong, 
No grief PARNASSUS' aged breaſt conſumes, 
For from the teeming earth new flowers ſprong, 
We plenteous rivers flow'd full peacefully along. 


XXX. 

The ſtricken Bard freſh vital heat renews, 

Whoſe blood, erſt ſtagnate, ruſhes through his veins ; 
Life through each pore her ſpirit doth infuſe, 

And FAME by MAL IC E unextinguiſh'd reigns : 
And ſee, a form breaks forth, all heav'nly bright, 
JUpheld by one of mortal progeny, 

A Female Form, yclad in ſnowy white, 

Ne half ſo fair at diſtance ſeen as nigh; 

vvcLas and TRUTH appear, Envy and Lavupts 
die. 
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SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK, 


185 JeaLous WIr EI! a Comedy! poor ma! 
A charming ſubject! but a wretched plan, 
His ſkittiſh wit, o'erleaping the due bound, 
Commits flat treſpaſs upon tragic ground. 
Quarrels, upbraidings, Jealouſies, and ſpleen, 
Grow too familiar in the comic ſcene. 

Tinge but the language with heroic chime, 
*Tis Paſſion, Pathos, Character, Sublime! 
What round big words had ſwell'd the pompous ſcent 
A king the huſband, and the wife a queen! 
Then might Diſtraction rend her graceful hair, 
See ſightleſs forms, and ſcream, and gape, and fare, 
Drawcanfir death had rag'd without contioul, 
Here the drawn dagger, there the poiſon'd bowl. 
What eyes had ſtream'd at all the whining woe! 
What hands had thunder'd at each Hah and Oh! 
But peace! the gentle prologue cuſtom ſends, 
Like drum and ſerjeant, to beat up for friends. 
At vice and folly, each a lawful game, 

Our author flies, but with no partial aim, 
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7. read the manners, open as they lie 

3. nature's volume to the general eye. 

Books too he read, nor bluſh'd to uſe their ſtore, — 
He does but what his betters did before, 
Shakeſpeare has done it, and the Grecian ſtage 
caught truth of character from Homer's page. 


If in his ſcenes an honeſt ſkill is ſhewn, 

And borrowing little, much appears his own ; 
If what a maſter's happy pencil drew 

He brings more forward, in dramatic view; 
10 your deciſion he ſubmits his cauſe, 

Secure of candour, anxious for applauſe, 


But if all rude, his artleſs ſcenes deface 

The ſimple beauties which he meant to grace; 

If, an invader upon others? land, 

He ſpoil and plunder with a robber's hand, 

Do juſtice on him!—As on fools before, 

| And give to Blockheads paſt one Blackbead more. 
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INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN AT Ruh. 
LANE THEATRE, ON HIS MAJESTY'S BIRI. 
DAY, 1761. 


Ges „ neglefted, mourns his wither'd bays; 
But ſoars to heav'n from virtue's generous praiſe, 
When Kings themſelves the proper judges fit 
O'er the bleſt realms of ſcience, arts and wit, 
Each eager breaſt beats high for glorious fame, 
And emulation glows with active flame. 
'Thus, with Auguſtus roſe 1mperial Rome, 
For arms renown'd abroad, for arts at home. 
Thus, when Eliza fill'd Britannia's throne, 
What arts, what learning was not then our own ? 
Then finew'd Genius, ſtrong and nervous roſe, 
In Spenſer's numbers, and in Raleigh's proſe ; 
On Bacon's lips then every ſcience hung, 
And Nature ſpoke from her own Shakſpeare's tongue. 
Her patriot ſmiles fell, like refreſhing dews, 
To wake to life each pleafing uſeful Muſe, 
While every virtue which the Queen profeſs d, 
Beam'd on her ſubjects, but to make them bleſt. 
O glorious times O theme of praiſe divine! 
— Be happy, Britain, then—ſuch times are thine. 
Behold een now ſtrong ſcience imps her wing, 


And arts reyive beneath a Patriot King. 4 


72 
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The Muſes too burſt forth with double light, 
o ſhed their luſtre in a Monarch's fight, 

is cheering ſmiles alike to all extend 

Perhaps hir ſpot may boaſt a Royal Friend. 

And when a Prince, with early judgment grac d, 

Himſelf ſhall marſhal out the way to taſte, 

caught with the flame perhaps e' en here may riſe 

Some powerful genius of uncommon ſize, 

And, pleas'd with nature, nature's depth explore, 
And be what our great Shakſpeare was before, 


[123-1 1 

| Yet, 
PROLOGUE TO HEC UBA AWE 
| M Which 

SPOKEN BY MR, GARRICK, 1761, In Gre 

| Of 
A Grecian bard, two thouſand years ago, Nor d 
| Plann'd this ſad fable of illuſtrious woe; Their: 
Waken'd each ſoft emotion of the breaſt, To w. 
And called forth tears, that would not be ſuppreſt. What 
Yet, O ye mighty Sirs, of judgment chaſte, And 
Who, lacking Genius, have a deal of Taſte, They 


Can you forgive out modern ancient piece, 
Which brings no chorus, tho' it comes from Greece? 
Kind ſocial chorus, which all humours meets, 
And ſings and dances up and down the ſtreets, | 
Oh! might true taſte, in theſe unclaſſic days, 
Revive the Grecian faſhions with their plays! | 
Then, rais'd on ſtilts, our Players would talk and rage, 
And, at three ſteps, ſtride o'er a modern ſtage ; 
Each geſture then would boaſt unuſual charms, 
From lengthen'd legs, ſtuff d body, ſprawling arms! 
Your critic eye would then no pigmies ſee, 

But Buſkins make a giant, even of me. 

No features then the Poet's mind would trace, 
But one black vizor blot out all the face. 

O! glorious times, when actors thus could ſtrike, 
Expreſſive, inexpreſſive, all alike! 

Leſs change of face than in our punch they ſaw, 
For punch can roll his eyes, and wag his jaw; 
With one ſet glare they mouth'd the rumbling verſe; 


Our Gog and Magog look not half ſo fierce! X 
et, 
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Yet, though depriv'd of inſtruments like theſe, 
Nature, perhaps, may find a way to pleaſe ; 
Which, whereſoc'er ſhe glows with genuine flame, 
In Greece, in Rome, in England, is the ſame, 


Of raillery then, ye modern wits, beware, 
Nor damn the Grecian poet for the player. 

Theirs was the ſkill, with honeſt help of art, 
To win, by juſt degree, the yielding heart, 
What if our Shakſpeare claims the magic throne, 
And in one inſtant makes us all his own 
They differ only in one point of view, 
For Shakſpeare's nature, was their nature too. 
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SPOKEN ON A PUBLIC OCCASION AT Wrstr 
MINSTER SCHOOL, 


Nee at Apollo's vaunted ſhrine, 
Nor to the fabled Siſters Nine, 
Offers the youth his ineffectual vow, 
Far be their rites !—Such worſhip fits not now; 
When at Eliza's ſacred name Os 
Each breaſt receives the preſent flame : 
While eager genius plumes her infant wings, 
And with hold impulſe ſtrikes th' accordant ftrings, 
Reflecting on the crouded line 
Of mitred ſages, bards divine, 
Of patriots, active in their country's cauſe, 
Who plan her councils, or direct her laws. 


Oh Memory! how thou lov'ſt to ſtray, 

Delighted, o'er the flow'ry way 

Of childhood's greener years! when ſimple youth 

Pour'd the pure dictates of ingenuous truth! 
"Tis then the ſouls congenial meet, 
Inſpir'd with friendſhip's genuine heat, 

Ere intereſt, frantic zeal, or jealous art, 

Have taught the language foreign to the heart, 


"Twas here, in many an early ſtrain 
Dryden firſt try'd his claſſic vein, 
Spurr'd his ſtrong genius to the diſtant goal, 
In wild effuſions of his manly ſoul ; 


FOR WESTMINSTER school. 125 


When Buſby's ſkill, and judgment ſage, 

Repreſs'd the poet's frantic rage, 
Cropt his luxuriance bold, and blended taught 
The low of numbers with the ſtrength of thought, 


Nor, Cowley, be thy Muſe forgot ! which ſtrays 
In wit's ambiguous flowery maze, 
With many a pointed turn and ſtudied art: 
Though affeRation blot thy rhyme, 
Thy mind was lofty and ſublime, 
And manly honour dignified thy heart: 
Though fond of wit, yet firm to virtue's plan, 
| The Poer's trifles ne'er diſgrac'd the Man. 


Well might thy morals ſweet engage 

Th' attention of the Mitred Sage, 
Smit with the plain ſimplicity of truth, 

For not ambition's giddy ſtrife, 

The gilded toys of public life, 
Which ſnare the gay unſtable youth, 

Cou'd lure Thee from the ſober charms, 

Which lapt thee in retirement's arms, 
Pbence Thou, untainted with the pride of ſtate, 
Coud'ſt ſmile with pity on the buſtling Great. 


duch were Eliza's ſons. Her foſt ring care 
Here bade free genius tune his grateful ſong ; 
Which elſe had waſted in the deſart air, 
Or droop'd unnotic'd mid the vulgar throng. 
—Ne'er may her youth degenerate ſhame 
The glories of Eliza's name ! 
But with the poet's frenzy bold, 
uch as inſpir'd her bards of old, | 
luck the green laurel from the hand of Fame! 
THE 
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THE TEARS AND TRIUMPH o 
P PARNASSUS: 


. 


SET 10 MUSICK AND PERFORMED AT DRURY. 
LANE, 1760, 


T he Scene diſcovers AroLLO and the Nine Muss 
their proper Habits, 


APOLLO. 
FATE gave the word; the deed is done; 
AvuGusTvus is no more; 
His great career of fame 1s run, 
And all the loſs deplore. 
[The Muſes tear off their laurel 
CALL10P F 
Well, ſiſters of the ſacred ſpring, 
Well may you rend your golden hair; 
Well may you now your dirges fing, 
And pierce with cries the troubled air, 


| CH OR U.S 
Fate gave the word, &c. 
C:y 1: 0. 
Founded in juſtice was his ſway ; 
Ambition never mark'd his way. 


CALLIOP-E. 
Unleſs the beſt ambition that can fire 


A monarch's breaſt and all his ſoul inſpire, The 
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The gen'rous purpoſe of the noble mind, 
ve beſt ambition - to ſerve human kind, 
| APOLLO. 
Yes, Virgins, yes; that wiſh ſublime 
Rank d him with thoſe of earlieſt time, 
| Who for a people's welfare ſtrove; 
Whoſe ſpirits breathe ztherial air, 
And for their meed of earthly care, 
Drink Nectar with Olympian Jove. 
C£LL1I0P EL 
Oh! TxuTa! fair daughter of the (ky, 
And MRC !—that with aſking eye 
Near the OMNIPOTENT do'ſt ſtand; 
And, when mankind provoke his rage, 
Do'ſt claſp his knees, his wrath aſſuage, 
And win the thunder from his hand! 
C416 
Joh! white-rob'd FariTa! cæleſtial maid! 
Twin-born with JusT1ct! by whoſe aid 
He liv'd the guardian of the laws; 
Dear LI BERT I round ALBroN's iſſe 
That bid'ſt eternal ſunſhine ſmile, 
Who now will guard your ſacred cauſe ? 
CHORVU 


Dear liberty, &c. 
h 'CaALLIOP RE, 
Where were ye, Muſes, when the fatal ſheers 


The Fury rais'd, to cloſe his rev'rend years? 
But ah! vain wiſh!—you could not ſtop the blow! 


No Omen warn'd ye of th' impending woe. 
AP oll O. 


128 LLOYD'S PO EMS. 
AP OIL o. 
See! where BRITANNIA ſtands 


With cloſe-infolded hands, Oe'r 
On yonder ſea-beat ſhore! ſho felt 
Behold her languid air! Thi 


Lo! her diſhevell'd hair! 
Majeſtic now no more! ring, i. 

Still on the ſullen wave her eye is bent, ring me 
The TxID EN of the MAIN thrown idle by; 
OLD ThAuEs, his ſea-green mantle rent, 
Inverts his urn, and heaves a doleful ſigh. 
Hark! to the winds and waves 

Frantic with grief ſhe raves, 

And, cruel Gods! ſhe cries; 


atter I 
ver hol 


atter 


Each chalky cliff around, Ne. 
Each rock returns the ſound, [he gre 
And, cruel Gods! replies. I. 
Catittiorer, 
Jo mo 
See! the proceſſion ſad and ſlow, 
Walks in a ſolemn pomp of woe * 


Through awful arches, gloomy iſles, 

And rows of monumental piles, 

Where lie the venerable juſt, 

Where heroes moulder into duſt. 
Now quietly inurn'd he lies, 
Pale! pale! inanimate and cold! 

Where round him baleful vapours riſe, 

Midſt bones of legiſlators old! 


CLl0% 
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W CL 1:0; 
him who ſought th* ambitious Gaul 
Oe'r thick-embattled plains, 
hho felt, who liv'd, and reign'd for all, 
| This only now remains, . 
Ar OL I o. 
ring, in handfuls, lillies bring 
ring me all the flow'ry ſpring. 
atter roſes on his bier; 
yer honour'd, ever dear! 
 CnruoRvs 
atter Roſes, &c. 
MERCURY d#/cends, 
o more, harmonious Progeny of Jove, 
No more let fun'ral accents riſe ; 
[he great, the good Ave usr us reigns above, 
Tranſlated to his kindred ſkies, 
| SL x6 
o more for my hiſtoric page— 
CALLIOPE 
No more for my great epic rage— 
WOT hs 
Vill by the hero now be done 
CHORUS, 
His great career of fame is run, 
And all the loſs deplore. 
Auer MARS 
To! Mars, from his beloved land, 
| Where freedom long hath fix'd her ſtand, 
Bids ye collect your flowing hair, 
And again the laurel wear : 
Vor, LXVIIL, K For 
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For ſee! Bx1TANNIA rears her drooping head; 
Again reſumes het Tzx1DeNT of the main; 
THAMES takes his urn, and ſeeks his wat'ry bed, 
While gay content fits ſmiling on the plain, 
Hark! a glad voice. 
Proclaims the people's choice. 


CHORUS, within the Scenes, I: 
He is our liege, our rightful lord! let i 
Of heart and tongue with one accord . 
We all will fing 1 
Long live the king! Now 
He is our liege\—he!—he alone! 2 
With BRITISH HEART he mounts the throne; 
Around him throngs a loyal band ; Thet 
He will protect his NATIVE Lazp l ou 
He is our liege, &c. an 
[ The Muſes ri if and put on their lun i pour 
GA EF 
The muſes now their heads ſhall raiſe; N. 
The arts to life ſhall ſpring; Li 
Virgins, we'll trim our wither'd bayes, H 
And wake each vocal ſtring; H 
Now ſhall the ſculptor's happy {kill 
Touch the rude ſtone to life; | 
The painter ſhall his canvaſs fill, In vi 
Pleas'd with his mimic ſtrife. 
S 


Sweet Mexcy! Farru! CxLIESTI AI Tavra! 


Now by your aid the royal youth ] 
| 8 
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_ Shall live the guardian of the laws; 
Near LIBERTY] round ALB1oN's iſle 
That bid'ſt eternal ſunſhine ſmile, 
He now will guard your ſacred cauſe, 
Ar Ol Lo. 
lp! Prince! whoſe ſubjects in each adverſe hour 
For freedom ſtill have ſtood ! 
Reſt iſle! whoſe Prince but deems the ſov'reign pow'r, 
The pow'r of doing good! | 
MARS. 
Now open all your Helicon; explore 
Of harmony the loftieſt ſtore; 
Let the drum beat alarms, 
Such as rouze us to arms; 
de trumpet's ſhrill clangor ſhall pierce through the ſky? 
Swell the rapture, ſwell it high ; 
And in notes fublime and clear 


aur Four the ſtrong melody, that Heav'n may hear, 


APOLLO. 
Nothing mortal will I ſound ; 
Lo! the flame, the flame divine! 
High I mount, I quit the ground, 
Holy fury! T am thine, 
With rage poſſeſt 
Big ſwells my breaſt! 
ln viſions rapt, before my ſight appears 
A brighter order of increaſing years, 
M AR s. 
i! 1 ſee the Rhine devolve his flood 
| Deep-crimſon'd with the Gallic blood! 


| Lear, 


90 
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132 LLOYD'S POEMS: 


I hear, I hear the diſtant roar 

Of ruin on yon hoſtile ſhore! 

I ſee, young Prince, to thee I ſee 

The ſayage Indian bend the knee! 
Lo! Arxic from her ſable kings 

Her richeſt ſtores in tribute brings! 
And fartheſt Inv, beneath the riſing day 

| Lays down her arms, and venerates thy ſway, 


CALLIOP x. 
I ſee Bellona baniſh'd far! 
I ſee him cloſe the gates of war, 
While purple rage within 
With ghaſtly Ire ſhall grin, 
And. rolling his terrific eyes, 
Where round him heaps of arms ariſe, 
Bound with a hundred brazen chains, 
In vain ſhall foam, and thirſt for ſanguine plains, 


Cr 0. 
Sweet peace returns; 
O'er Albion's ſons 
She waves her dove- like wing: 
On ev'ry plain 
The ſhepherd train 
Their artleſs loves ſhall ſing. 
Pale Discorp ſhall fly 
From the light of the ſky. 
To black Cocytus hurl'd; 
There, there fall feel 
Ixion's wheel, 
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The furies with their ſerpents curl'd; 


With the unceaſing toil ſhall groan 
Of the unconquerable ſtone, 


And leave 1n harmony the Britiſh world. 


AFO0LL 0. 


proceed great days; lead on th' auſpicious years; 
Such years (—for lo! the ſcene of fate appears!) 
Such years, the DEST1NIEs have ſaid, ſhall roll; 


oye nods conſent, and thunder ſhakes the pole. 


K 3 ARC A- 


[134 1] 


[Ne ſorro 
Thyrſis | 
Who at 
Axc AD 


ARCADIA. A DRAMATIC PASTOR, 
SCENE I. 4 * of the country, 


And 


SHEPHERDS AND SHEPHERDESShy 
Of win 
CHORUS, | preakir 
HEPH . RD 8, buxom, blithe and free, oclat 
Now's the time for jollity. | See w. 


| To ſpe 


Sr LV 

ATR 
Hither haſte, and bring along Hu 

Merry tale and jocund ſong | 
'To the pipe and tabor beat H: 
Frolic meaſures with your feet. duch 

: x duc 
Ev'ry gift of time employ; 1 
Make the moſt of proffer'd joy. 
| | And 
Pleaſure hates the ſcanty rules Nor 
Portion'd out by dreaming fools, nh 
\CHORWU 8 Cor 
Shepherds, buxom, blithe and free Bid 
Now's the time for jollity. 
HH dance of _ off | 
'SyYLvIa 

RECITATIVE. Cz 
Rejoice, ye happy ſwains, rejoice ; 1 
7 


It is the heart that prompts the voice, 


ge ſorrow baniſh'd far away; 
Thyrſis ſhall make it holy-day. 

Who at his name can joy ſuppreſs ? 
ARCADIAN-BORN to rule and bleſs, 


EE DaAMoON. 
And hark! from rock to rock the ſound 
Of winding horn, and deep-mouth'd hound, 
Breaking with rapture on the ear, 
proclaims the blithſome Phoebe near: 
dee where ſhe haſtes with eager pace, 
| To ſpeak the joys that paint her face. 


SCENE II. Opens to a proſped of rs. 
Huntſmen, Huntreſſes, &c. coming down from them. 
PHOEB EF. 

Hither I ſpeed with honeſt glee, 
Joch as befits the mind that's free; 
Your chearful troop, blithe youth, to Join, 
| And mix my ſocial joys with thine. 
Now may each nymph, and frolic ſwain, 
Oer mountain ſteep, or level plain, 


Court buxom health, while jocund horn 
Bids echo wake the ſluggard morn, 


A IX. | 
When the morning peeps forth, and the zephyr's 
cool gale, 
Carries fragrance and health over mountain and dale; 


Up hill, down the valley, by thicket or grove: 
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Then follow with me, where the welkin reſoundz it praiſe 
With the notes of the horns, and the cry of Hue ſpeab 
hounds. 

Let the wretched be ſlaves to ambition and wealth; WW True, 
All the bleſſing we aſk is the bleſſing of health, Nor give 
So ſhall innocence ſelf give a warrant to joys y gratk 
No envy diſturbs, no dependance deſtroys. he deb 


'Then follow with me, where the welkin reſounds 
With the notes of the horn, and the cry of the hound, WW That 

O'er hill, dale, and woodland, with rapture we ron; Hat m 
Yet returning, {till find the dear pleaſures at home; brit nc 
Where the chearful good humour gives honeſty grace, MWWerr..; at 
And the heart ſpeaks content in the ſmiles of the face, hat n 
Then follow with me, where the welkin reſounds That n 


With the notes of the horn, and the cry of the hounds, hee 
DAMEATAS. | For u 
RECITATIVE. 
Small care, my friends, your youth annoys, 
Which only looks to preſent joys. 
Sr. 
Though the white locks of ſilver'd age, 
And long experience hail thee ſage; 
Ill ſuits it in this joy, to wear 
A brow ſo over-hung with care. 
Better with us thy voice to raiſe, 
And join a whole Arcadia's praiſe, 
DaMaAzATAS. 
With you I joy that Thyrſis reigns 
The guardian o'er his native plains: 


> + = 4 I. 


EQ AD 320 


ut praiſe 1s ſcanty to reveal 
he ſpeaking bleſſings all muſt feel. 


= 
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DAMON 
True, all muſt feel—but thankleſs too? 
or give to virtue, virtue's due ? 
y grateful heart ſhall ever ſhew | 
he debt I need not bluſh to owe. 


| A. I X. 

| That I go where I liſt, that I ſing what I pleaſe, 

hat my labour's the price of contentment and eaſe, 
That no care from abroad my retirement annoys, 
That at home I can taſte the true family joys, 
That my kids wanton ſafely o'er meadows and rocks, 
That my ſheep graze ſecure from the robber or fox ; 
Theſe are bleſſings I ſhare with the reſt of the ſwains, 
For it's Thyrſis who gave them, and Thyrſis main- 

tains, | | 


« — "Sept =; _ 1 >.> — , 
2 2 — —— 3 


DAM KTA. 


RECITATIVE. 


Periſh my voice, if e'er I blame 
Thy duty to our guardian's name! 
His ative talents J revere, 
But eye them with a jealous fear. 
Intent to form our bliſs alone, 
The generous youth forgets his own; 
Nor &er his buſy mind employs 
Jo find a partner of his joys. 
do might his happy offspring own 
The virtues which their fire hath ſhewn. 
AIR 


1 LLOYD'S POEMS. 


5 K N. 

With joy the parent loves to trace 
Reſemblance in his children's face: 
And as he forms their docile youth 
To walk the ſteady paths of truth, 
Obſerves them ſhooting into men, 
And lives in them life o'er again. 


While active ſons, with eager flame, 
Catch virtue at their father's name; 
When full of glory, full of age, 

The parent quits this buſy ſtage, 
What in the ſons we moſt admire, 
Calls to new life the honour'd fire. 


"SEL VT he 
SEACIET ATIVE. 


O prudent Sage forgive the zeal 
Of thoughtleſs youth. With thee I feel, 
The glories now Arcadia ſhares 
May but embitter future cares. 


Oh mighty Pan! attend Arcadia's voice, 
Inſpire, direct, and ſanctify his choice. 


F as 8 © 


So may all thy ſylvan train, 
Dryad, nymph, and ruſtic faun, 


To the pipe and merry ftrain, 
Trip it o'er the ruſſet lawn! 
May no thorn or bearded graſs 
Hurt their footſteps as they paſs, 
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nil in gambols round and round 
hey ſport it o'er the ſhaven ground! 


hough thy Syrinx, like a dream, 
| Flying at the face of day, 

inih'd in the limpid ſtream, 

| Bearing all thy hopes away, 

If again thy heart ſhould burn, 

In careſſing, 


Bleſt, and bleſſing, 
May'ſt thou find a wiſh'd return. 
CHORUS 


O mighty Pan! attend Arcadia's voice, 
Inſpire, direct, and ſanctify his choice, 
| [A dance of huniſmen and huntreſſes. 


DAMAETAS. 
RECTTATLIVE. 


Peace, ſhepherds, peace, with jocund air, 

Which ſpeaks a heart unknown to care, 

Young Delia haſtes. The glad ſurprize 
Of rapture flaſhing from her eyes. 


ENTER DUE LI A. 
Di 


. 


Shepherds, ſhepherds, come away; 
Sadneſs were a fin to-day, 
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Let the pipe's merry notes aid the ſkill of the voice; 
For our wiſhes are crown'd, and our hearts that A 
Joice. 
Rejoice, and be glad; 
For ſure he 1s mad 


Who, where mirth and good humour, and harmony 
fonnd, 
Never catches the ſmile, nor lets pleaſure go round, 


Let the ſtupid be grave, 
*Tis the vice of the ſlave; 
But can never agree 
With a maiden like me, | 
Who is born in a country that's happy and free, 


JI 4nKETALs 


-RRECTTATIVE, 


What means this rapture, Delia ? Shew 
Th' event our boſoms burn to know. 


DELIA. 
Now as I trod yon verdant fide, 
Where Ladon rolls its ſilver tide, 
All gayly deck'd in gorgeous ſtate, 
Sail'd a proud barge of richeſt freight : 
Where ſat a nymph, more freſh and fair 
Than bloſſoms which the morning air 
Steals perfume from; the modeſt grace 
Of maiden bluſh beſpread her face. 
Hither it made, and on this ſtrand 
Pour'd it's rich freight for ſhepherds' land. 
Ladon, for this, ſmooth flow thy tide! 
The precious — was Thyrſis' bride. 
6 DaMzris 


ARC A DI A. 165 
| DAMETAS. 


RECITATIVE, 
top, ſhepherds, if aright I hear, 
te ſounds of joy proclaim them near: 
lers meet them, friends, I'll lead the way; 
oy makes me young again to-day. 
SCENE III. 
A wiew of the ſea, with a vefſel at a diſtance, 
Here follows @ Paſtoral Proceſſion to the wedding 
of Thyrfis.} EI 


PRARAIE ST. 


- RECITITATEY Io 
Mighty Pan! with tender care, 
View this ſwain and virgin fair; 
May they ever thus 1mpart 
[uſt return of heart for heart. 
May the pledges of their bliſs 
Climb their knees to ſhare the kiſs. 
May their ſteady blooming youth, 
While they tread the paths of truth, 
Virtues catch from either fide, 
From the bridegroom and the bride. 


CHoRUSs. 


May their ſteady blooming youth, 
While they tread the paths of truth, 
Virtues catch from either fide, 

From the bridegroom and the bride. 


11 
AN EPISTLE TO MR. CoI R 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1756, 


OU know, dear George, I'm none of thoſe 
That condeſcend to write in proſe 

Inſpir'd with pathos and ſublime, 

I always ſoar—in doggrel rhyme, 

And ſcarce can aſk you how you do, 

Without a jingling line or two. 

Beſides, I always took delight in 

What bears the name of eafy auriting ; 

Perhaps the reaſon makes it pleaſe 

Is, that I find it's writ with eaſe. 


J vent a notion here in private, 
Which public taſte can ne'er connive at, 
Which thinks no wit or judgment greater 
Than Addiſon and his Spectator, 
Who ſays (it is no matter where, 

But that he ſays it, I can ſwear) 

With ea/y ver/e moſt Bards are ſmitten, 
Becauſe they think it's eaſy ritten; 
Whereas the ea/ter it appears, 

The greater marks of care it wears; 

Of which, to give an explanation, 
Take this by way of illuſtration : 

The fam'd Mat Prior, it is ſaid, 

Oft bit his nails, and ſcratch'd his head, 


nd 
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AN EPISTLE TO MR. COLMAN. 


and chang'd a thought a hundred times, 
becauſe he did not like the rhymes. 


To make my meaning clear, and pleaſe ye, 


ln ſhort, he Labour d to write eaſy, 


And yet, no critic e'er defines 

His poems into labour d lines. 

| have a ſimile will hit him; 

His verſe, like clothes, was made to fit him, 


| Which (as no Taylor e'er denied) 
The better fit, the more they're tried. 


Though I have mention'd Prior's name, 
Think not I aim at Prior's fame, 

'Tis the reſult of admiration 

To ſpend itſelf in imitation ; 

If imitation may be ſaid, 


| Which is in me by nature bred, 
| And you have better proofs than theſe, 


That I'm 1dolater of eaſe. 


Who, but a madman, would engage 


| A Poet in the preſent age? 


Write what we will, our works beſpeak us 
Initatores, ſervum Pecus. 


Tale, Elegy, or lofty Ode, 


| We travel in the beaten road: 


The proverb ſtill ſticks cloſely by us, 
Nil dium, quod non dictum prius. 

The only comfort that I know 

Is, that *twas ſaid an age ago, 

Ere Milton ſoar'd in thought ſublime, 
kre Pope refin'd the chink of rhyme, 
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Ere Colman wrote in ſtile ſo pure, 

Or the great TWO the Cox xoISss BUR; 
Ere I burleſqu'd the rural cit, 

Proud to hedge in my ſcraps of wit, 

And happy in the cloſe connexion, 


T' acquire ſome name from their reflexion ; 


So (the fimilitude is trite) 

The moon ſtill ſhines with borrow'd light, 
And, like the race of modern beaux, 
Ticks with the ſun for her lac'd clothes, 


Methinks there is no better time 
To ſhew the uſe I make of rhyme, 
Than now, when I, who from beginning 
Was always fond of couplet-finning, 
Preſuming on good-nature's ſcore, 
Thus lay my bantling at your door. 


The firſt advantage which I ſee, 
Is, that I ramble looſe and free : 
'The Bard indeed full oft complains, 
That rhymes are fetters, links, and chains, 
And when he wants to leap the fence, 
Still keep him pris'ner to the ſenſe. 
Howe'er in common-place he rage, 
Rhyme's like your fetters on the flage, 
Which when the player once hath wore, 
It makes him only ſtrut the more, 
While, raving in pathetic ſtrains, 
He ſhakes his legs to clank his chains. 

From rhyme, as from a handſome face, 


Nonſenſe acquires a kind of grace; 
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| therefore give it all its ſcope, 

| That ſenſe may unperceiv d elope: 

& miniſters of baſeſt tricks 

(I lovea fling at politics) 

F Amuſe the nation, court, and king, 
With breaking Fowke, and hanging Byng ; 
And make each puny rogue a prey, 

While they, the greater ſlink away. 
This fimile perhaps would ſtrike, 

If match'd with ſomething more alike ; 

| Then take it dreſs d a ſecond time 

In Prior's eaſe, and y ſublime. 

Sey, did you never chance to meet 

A mob of people in the ſtreet, 

Ready to give the robb'd relief, 

And all in haſte to catch a thief, 

While the ſly rogue, who filch'd the prey, 
Too cloſe beſet to run away, 

Stop thief! ſtop thief! exclaims aloud, 
And fo eſcapes among the croud ? 

So Miniſters, cc. 


O England, how I mourn thy fate! 
| For ſure thy loſſes now are great; 

| Two ſuch, what Briton can endure, 
Minorca and the Connoiſſeur! 


To-day, before the ſun goes down, 

Will die the Cenſor, Mr. 'Tow x ! 

He dies, whoe'er takes pains to con him, 

With bluſhing honours thick upon him; 

Vol, LXVIII. — 1 O may 
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O may his name theſe verſes ſave, 
Be theſe inſcrib'd upon his grave! 


Know, reader, that on Thurſday died 
The Conno1ssEvuR, a ſuicide! 
Yet think not that his ſoul is fled, 
Nor rank him *mongſt the vulgar dead, 
Howe'er defunct you ſet him down, 
He's only going out of Town, 
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THE U EF: 


|, DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE BOOKSELLER 


AND AUTHOR, 


BOOKSELLER, 
USE UM, fir! that's not enough. 
New works, we know, require a Puff; 


A title to entrap the eyes, 
And catch the reader by ſurprize: 
As gaudy figns, which hang before 
| The tavern or the alehouſe door, 


Hitch every paſſer's obſervation, 
Magnetic in their invitation. 


That SHAKSPEARE is prodigious fine! 


Shall we ſtep in, and taſte the wine? 


Men, women, houſes, horſes, books, 
All borrow credit from their looks. 


Externals have the gift of ſtriking, 


And lure the fancy into liking. 


AUTHOR. 
Oh! I perceive the thing you mean 


| | Call it S Fames's Magazine. 


Booxs$SELLE R 
Or the New Britih— 
AUTH OR. 
Ohl no more, 
One name's as good as halt a ſcore, 
And titles oft give nothing leſs 
Than what they e 
2 


Puffing, 
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Puffing, I grant, is all the mode; 
The common hackney turnpike road: 
But cuſtom is the blockhead's guide, 
And ſuch low arts diſguſt my pride. 
Succeſs on merit's force depends, 
Not on the partial voice of friends ; 
Not on the /eems, that bully fin; 
But that avhich paſſeth ſhew within : 
Which bids the warmth of friendſhip glow, 
And wrings conviction from a foe. — 
Deſerve ſucceſs, and proudly claim, 
Not ſteal a paſſage into fame, 
BooKksELLER, 

 _ Your method, fir, will never do; 

| You're right in theory, it's true. 
But then, experience in our trade 
Says, there's no harm in ſome parade. 


Suppoſe we ſaid, by Mr, Lloyd ? 


AUTHOR, 
he very thing I would avoid ; 
And would be rather pleas'd to own 
Myſelf unknowing, and unknown: 
What could th' unknowing muſe expeR, 
But information or negle&? 
Unknown—perhaps her reputation 
Eſcapes the tax of defamation, 
And wrapt in darkneſs, laughs unhurt, 
While critic blockheads throw their dirt : 
But he who madly prints his name, 
Invites his foe to take ſure aim, 
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BoOOR s B L. I. E R. 
True but a name will always bring 
A better ſanction to the thing: 
And all your ſcribbling foes are ſuch, 
| Their cenſure cannot hurt you much; 
And, take the matter ne'er ſo ill, 
If zu don't print it, fir, 25 will. 
AUTHOR, 
Well, be it ſo—that ſtruggle's o'er — 
Nay, —this ſhall prove one ſpur the more. 
| Pleas'd if ſucceſs attends, if not, 
Pre aurit my name, and made a blot. 
BOOKELLE R. 


But a good print, 


AUTHOR. 
The print? why there 

| truſt to honeſt Lx Ac 's care. 
What is't to me? in verſe or proſe, 

| find the ſtuff, you make the cloaths : 
| Add paper, print, and all ſuch dreſs, 
Will loſe no credit from His preſs, 

BOOK SELL ER. | 

You quite miſtake the thing I mean, 
Ill fetch you, fir, a MAGAZINE; 
You ſee that picture there—the Qu BEN. | 


Av TH OK; 
A dedication to her too! 


What will not folly dare to do? 
O days of art! when happy ſkill 
Can raiſe a likeneſs whence it will ; 
When portraits aſk no Rey xo1LDs' aid, 
And queens and kings are ready made. 
L 3 No, 
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No, no, my friend, by helps like theſe, 
I cannot wiſh my work ſhould pleaſe ; 
No pictures taken from the life, 
Where all proportions are at ſtrife ; 


No HuUmmM1NG-BIRD, no PAINTED FLow tx, 


No BAS r juſt landed in the Tow rx, 

No woopen NorTEs, no coLovk'd Mae, 
No CounTry-Dance ſhall ſtop a gap; 
O PRHILOMATEH, be not ſevere, 

If not one problem meets you here; 
Where goſſip A, and neighbour B, 
Pair, like good friends, with C and D; 
And EFG, HI K join; 

And curve and incidental line 
Fall out, fall in, and croſs each other, 
Juſt like a ſiſter and a brother. 

Ve tiny poets, tiny wits, 

Who friſk about on ziny tits, 

Who words disjoin, and ſweetly ſing, 

Take one third part, and take the thing ; 

Then cloſe the joints again, to frame 

Some Lapy's, or ſome CiTy's name, 

Enjoy your own, your proper Phebus ; 

We neither make, nor print a ReBus, 

No Cramso, no AckrosT1c fine, 

Great letters lacing down each line; 

No ſtrange Cox ux DRUM, no invention 

Beyond the reach of comprehenſion, 

No RID DLE, which whoe'er unties, 


Claims twelve Mus uus for the PRIZE, 


Bhall 


1 


THE PUFF. 


hall ſtrive to pleaſe you, at th' expence 
Of imple taſte, and common ſenſe, 
BOOKS EL L E R. 

But would not ORNAMENT produce 


Some real grace, and proper uſe ? 


A FronTISPIECE would have its weight, 


Neatly engrav'd on copper-plate. 
AUTHOR. 

Plain letter-preſs ſhall do the feat, 
| What need of foppery to be neat? 
The Paſte-board Guard delights me more, 
| That ſtands to watch a bun-houſe door, 
Than ſuch a mockery of grace, 
And ornament ſo out of place. 


BOOKSELLER 


But one word more, and I have done — 


APAaTENT might inſure its run. 

AUTHOR. 
Patent! for what! can patents give 

A Genius ? or make blockheads live ? 

If ſo, O hail the glorious plan! 

And buy it at what price you can. 

But what alas! will that avail, 

Beyond the property of ſale ? 

A property of little worth, 

If weak our produce at its birth. 

For fame, for honeſt fame we ſtrive, 

But not to ſtruggle half alive, 

And drag a miſerable being, 

Its end full fearing and foreſeeing. 


L 4 
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Oh! may the flame of genius blaze, 
Enkindled with the breath of praiſe ! 
But far be ev'ry fruitleſs puff, 
To blow to light a dying ſnuff. 


BOOKSELLER. 
But ſhould not ſomething, fir, be ſaid, 
Particular on ev'ry head? 
What your ORIOINALS will be, 
What infinite variety, 
Multum in Parvo, as they ſay, 
And ſomething neat in every way ? 


AUTHOR, 
I wiſh there could — but that depends 
Not on myſelf, ſo much as friends. 

I but ſet up a new machine, | 
With harneſs tight, and furniſh'd clean; 
Where ſuch, who think it no diſgrace, 

To ſend in time, and take a place, 
The book-keeper ſhall minute down, 
And I with pleaſure drive to town, 


BOOKSELLER. 
Ay, tell them that, fir, and then ſay, 
What letters come in every day ; 
And what great Wits your care procuxes, 
To join their ſocial hands with yours. 
AUTHOR, 
What! muſt J huge propoſals print, 
Merely to drop ſome ſaucy hint, 
That real folks of real fame 


Will give their works, and not their name ? 


This 
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Luis Puff's of uſe, you ſay - why let it, 
el boaſt ſuch friendſhip when we get it, 
| BOOKSELLER, 
Cet it! Ah, fir, you do but jeſt, 
Fou Il have aſſiſtance, and the beſt, 
There's CHURCHILL—will not CRURcHIILL lend 


ſitance ? 
AUTHOR, 


Surely—to his FRIEND. 
BOOKS EL L ER. 
And then your intereſt might procure 
domething from either Cox xvOoISS EUR. 
Col uAN and THoRNTON, both will join 
Their ſocial hand, to ſtrengthen thine: 
And when your name appears in print, 
Will GaxRICK zever drop a hint? 
AU THOR. 

True, I've indulg'd ſuch hopes before, 
From thoſe you name, and many more; 
And they, perhaps, again will join 
Their hand, if not aſnam'd of mine. 

Bold is the taſæ we undertake, 

The friends we wiſh, the Work muſt make: 
For Wits, like adjectives, are known 

To cling to that which ſtands alone. 


BOOKSEL L ER. 
Perhaps too, in our way of trade, 
We might procure ſome uſeful aid: 
Could we engage ſome able pen, 


Jo furniſh matter now and then; | 
There's 
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There's—what's his name, fir? wou'd compile, 
And methodize the news in fy/e. 
AUTHOR, 
Take back your newſman whence he came, 
Carry your crutches to the lame, 


BOOESs ZIL LER. 


You muſt enrich your book, indeed! 
Bare MERIT never will ſucceed; 
Which readers are not now a-days, 

By half ſo apt to buy, as praiſe ; 

And praiſe is hardly worth purſuing, 

Which tickles authors to their ruin. 

Books ſhift about, like ladies' dreſs, 

And there's a faſhion in ſucceſs, 

But could not we, like little Bayer, 

Armies imaginary rare ? 

And bid our generals take the field, 

To head the troops that lie conceal'd ? 

Bid General Ess Ax lead the van, 

By— Oh! the Syle will ſhew the man: 

Bid Major SCIENCE bold appear, 

With all his pot-hooks in the rear. 
AUTHOR. 


True, true—our NES, our PROs E, our Rays, 


Shall ſhew the colour of the times; 

For which moſt ſalutary ends, 

We've fellow-ſoldiers, fellow-friends. 
For city, and for court affairs, 

My lord duke's butler, and the mayor's. 
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; polities eternal talkers, 

ound obſervers, and park-walkers, 

; plays, great actors of renown, 

ely or juſt arriv'd in town) 

| ome, in Rate of abdication, 

Coratorial reputation; 

| thoſe who live on ſcraps and bits, 

re green-room waſps, and Temple wits ; 

all teach you, in a page or two, 

That GAR RIC kE ſhould, or ſhould not do, 

im poets from the City deſk, 

deep vers d in rural pictureſque, 

ho minute down, with wond'rous pains, 

Nhat RID ER's Almanack contains 

u fow'r and ſeed, and wind, and weather, 

nd bind them in an Ode together; 

all through the ſeaſons monthly ſing 

N utet WINTER, AUTUMN, SUMMER, SPRING, 
.BOOKSELLE k. 

Ah, fir! I ſee you love to jeſt, 

did but hint things for the beſt, 

Do what you pleaſe, tis your deſign, 

And if it fails, no blame is mine; 

| leave the management to you, 

Your ſervant, fir, 


5, 


Au THOR. 
I'm yours, — Adieu. 
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E 
AN IMITATION OF THEOCRiyy 
IDyLL. XV. Ev Ięazvea, &c. 


Ms. Brown. 
| bs Miſtreſs Scor at home, my dear? 
SKAYANT. 

Ma'm, is it you? I'm glad you're here, 
My Mifz/s, though reſolv'd to wait, 
Is quite znpatient—'tis ſo late. 
She fancy.'d you would not come down, 
— But pray walk in, Ma'm Mrs. BRowx. De chi 


. S£0 T, x hov 
Your ſervant, Mapam, Well, I ſwear | 
I'd giv'n you over — Child, a chair. 
Pray, Ma' , be ſeated. 
| Mas. Brow N. 
Lard! my dear, 
I vow I'm almoſt dead with fear. 
There is ſuch /crouging and ſuch ſuceging, 
The folks are all ſo diſobliging; 
And then the waggons, carts and drays 
So clog up all theſe narrow ways, 
What with the buſtle and the thron g. 
I wonder how I got along. 
Beſides the walk is ſo immenſe— 
Not that I grudge a coach expence, 


But 


C HIT TH AT. 


ben it jumbles me to death, 

and L was always ſhort of breath. 
can you live ſo far, my dear ? 
quite a journey to come here. 


Mas. S co r. 
lard! Ma'm, I left it all to Him, 
hands you know, will have their whim, 
took this houſe. — This houſe ! this den,— 
but the temper of ſome men. 
1], forſooth, am hither hurl'd, 
Wo live quite out of all the avorld. 
:hand, indeed! 
Ms. Brow N. 


| Hiſt! lower, pray, 

e child hears every word you ſay, 
x how he looks — 
Ms., Seor. 

Facky, come here, 
eres a good boy, look up, my dear, 
vas not papa we talk'd about, 
vurely he cannot find it out. 
Ms. Brow N. 

*e how the urchin holds his hands. 
pon my life he underſtands, 
There's a ſweet child, come, kiſs me, come, 
"ll Jacky have a ſugar-plumb ? 


Mus. 8 C0 T. 


This Perſon, Map am (call him ſo. 


Id then the child will never know) 
From 
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From houſe to houſe would ramble out, 
And every night a drunken-bout, 

For at a tavern he will ſpend 
His twenty ſhillings with a friend, 
Your rabbits fricaſſeed and chicken, 
With curious choice of dainty picking, 
Each night got ready at the Crown, 
With port and punch to waſh 'em down, 
Would ſcarcely ſerve this belly-glutton, 
Whilſt we muſt ftarve on mutton, mutton, 


Mxs. B R O. N. 


My good man, too—Lord bleſs us! Wives 
Are born to lead unhappy lives, 
Although his profits bring him clear 
Almoſt two hundred pounds a year, 

Keeps me of caſh ſo ſhort and bare, 

That I have not a gown to aucar; 

Except my robe, and yellow ſack, 

And this old luteftring on my back. 
But we've no time, my dear, to waſte, 
Come, where's your cardinal, make haſte, 
The KI xo, God. bleſs his majeſty, I fay, 
Goes to the houſe of lords to-day, 

In a fine painted coach and eight, 

And rides along in all his ſtate, 

And then the Quz tz n— 


Ms. Scor. 


Aye, aye, you know, 
Great folks can always make a ſhow, 


4 


+ tell me, do—T've never ſeen 
er preſent majeſty, the Qu EEx. 
Mrs, BROWN. 
1d! we've no time for talking now, 
i !—one—two—three—'tis tabelve I vow. 
Mas. Scor. 
urry, my things, — I'll ſoon have done, 
time enough, you know, at one. 
Why, girl! ſee how the creature ſtands! 
me water here, to waſh my hands. 
de quick—why ſure the gipſy ſleeps! 
Look how the drawling daudle creeps. 
at baſon there—why don't you pour, 
0 on, I ſay—ſtop, ſtop—no more— 
ud! J could beat the huſſey down, 
he's pour'd 1t all upon my gown. 
Bring me my rufles—can'ſt not mind? 
Ind pin my handkerchief behind. 
ure thou haſt aukwardneſs enough, 
- fetch my gloves, and fan, and muff. 
Well, heav'n be prais'd—this work is done, 
n ready now, my dear—let's run. 
,—put that bottle on the ſhelf, 
ad bring me back the key yourſelf. 


Ms. BROWN. 
That clouded filk becomes you much, 
vonder how you meet with ſuch, 
ut you've a charming taſte in dreſs. 
lat might it coſt you, Madam? 
* | Ms. Sco r. 


Gueſs. 
Mas. 
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Mxs. Brow N, 


Oh! that's impoſlible—for I 
Am in the world the worſt to buy. 


ee. 


J never love to bargain hard, 
Five ſhillings, as I think, a yard. 
I was afraid it ſhould be gone— 
*Twas what I'd ſet my heart upon. 


M Rk s. B ROW x. 


Indeed you bargain'd with ſucceſs, 
For its a moſt delightful dreſs, 
Beſides, it fits you to a hair, 

And then tis ſlop'd with ſuch an air. 


Ms. SCOTT. 

I'm glad you think ſo, —Ky, here, 
Bring me my cardinal, my dear. 
Facky, my love, nay don't you cry, 
Take you abroad indeed not I; 

For all the Bagaboes to fright ye 
Beſides, the naughty horſe will bite ye; 
With ſuch a mob about the ſtreet, 

Bleſs me, they'll tread you under feet. 
Whine as you pleaſe, I'll have no blame, 
You'd better blubber, than be lame. 
The more you cry, the leſs you'll 
——— Come, come then, give mamma a kiſs, 
KITT, I ſay, here take the boy, 

And fetch him down the laſt new toy, 


CH1T-CHAT. x63 


ae him as merry as you can, 
There, go to KITTY there's a mar, 
il in the dog, and ſhut the door, 

low, Ma'M. 8 
Ms. BR OW x. 


Oh Lard! 
Pray go before. 


Mrs. BROWN. 

I can't indeed, now. 

Mas. Se or. 
MaAbAM, pray. 


MR Ss. BRO Wx. 

Well then, for once, I'll lead the way. 

Mas. Sc o T. 
Lurd! what an uproar! what a throng! 

How ſhall we do to get along ? 

hat will become of us?—look here, 
Here's all the king's horſe-guards, my dear. 
t us croſs over—haſte, be quick, 
Pray fir, take care—your horſe will kick, 
ell kill his rider—he's ſo wild, 
I'm glad I did not bring the child, 


Ms. BROWN. 
Don't be afraid, my dear, come on, 
Fly don't you ſee the guards are gone? 


Mas. Se cr. 
Well, J begin to draw my breath; 
Wit | was almoſt ſcar'd to death 
Mu Vo, LXVIII. | M For 
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For when a horſe rears up and capers, 

It always puts me in the vapours. 

For as I live, —nay, don't you laugh, 
I'd rather ſee a toad by half, 

They kick and prance, and look fo bold, 

It makes my very blood run cold. 

But let's go forward — come, be quick, 
'The crowd again grows vaſtly thick, 

Ms. Brow n. 
Come you from Palace-yard, old dame? 


OLD Woman. 
Troth, do I, my young ladies, why? 


MRxs. BROWN. 
Was it much crouded when you came? 
Mas. ScoT. 
And is his majeſty gone by ? 
Mas. Brown. 
Can we get in, old lady, pray 
To ſee him robe himſelf to-day? 
| Mas. Scor. 
Can you direct us, dame? 
OLD Wo MA x. 
Endeavour. 
Troy could not ſtand a ſiege for ever. 
By frequent trying, Tx OY was won. 
All things, by trying, may be done, 
| Ms. Brow vn. 
Go thy ways, Proverbs—well ſhe's gone— 
Shall we turn back, or yenture on ? 


HTT. eH AT. 


Lock how the folks preſs on before, 
4nd throng impatient at the door, 
Mts S8c or. 
Perdigious! J can hardly ſand, 
Lord bleſs me, Mrs. BRow x, your hand; 
[And you, my dear, take hold of hers, 
For we muſt ſtick as cloſe as burrs, 
Or in this racket, noiſe and pother, 
We certainly ſhall loſe each other. 
— Good God! my cardinal and ſack 
| Are almoſt torn from off my back. 
Lad, I ſhall faint=Oh Lud—my breaſt—- 
I'm cruſh'd to atoms, I proteſt. 
God bleſs me—T have dropt my fan, 
Pray did you ſee it, honeſt man? 
MAN. 
I, madam! no, —indeed, I fear 
You'll meet with ſome misfortune here. 
Stand back, I ſay—pray, fir, forbear 
Why, don't you ſee the ladies there ? 
Put yourſelves under my direction, 
Ladies, I'll be your ſafe protection. 
Mas. Seor. 
Vou're very kind, ſir; truly few 
Are half ſo complaiſant as you. 
We ſhall be glad at any day 
This obligation to repay, 
and you'll be always ſure to meet 
A welcome, fir, in—Lard! the ſtreet 
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Bears ſuch a name, I can't tell how 

'To tell him where I live, I vow. 

— Mercy! what's all this noiſe and ftir ? 
Pray is the KI NG a coming, fir? 


MAN. 
No- don't you hear the people ſhout ? 
*Tis Mr. Prrr, juſt going our. 


Mas. Brow N. 

Aye, there he goes, pray heav'n bleſs him! 
Well may the people all careſs him. 
Lord, how my huſband us'd to fit, 

And drink ſucceſs to honeſt P1TrT, 

And hapy o'er his evening cheer, 

Cry, you ſhall pledge this toaſt, my dear, 
MAN. 

Hiſt —ſilence don't you hear the drumming ? 
Now, ladies, now, the K1xc's a coming. 
'There, don't you ſee the guards approach? 

| Ms. Brown, 
Which is the King? 
Nis. IC 0 TT. 
Which 1s the coach ? 
SCOTCHM AN, 

Which is the noble EARL Or Burk, 
Geud- faith, I'll gi him a ſalute, 
For he's the Laird of aw our clan, 
Troth, he's a bonny muckle man, 


CHIT-CHAT. 


MAN. 
Here comes the Coach, ſo very ſlow 
k; if it ne'er was made to go, 
ſn all the gingerbread of ſtate, 
and ſtaggering under its own weight. 


Mus. Scor. 

Upon my word, it's monſtrous fine! 
Would half the gold upon't were mine ! 
How gaudy all the gilding ſhews! 
lt puts one's eyes out as it goes. 
What a rich glare of various hues, 
What ſhining yellows, ſcarlets, blues ! 
It muſt have coſt a heavy price; 
lis like a mountain drawn by mice. 


Mrs. BROWN, 
Sopainted, gilded, and fo large, 
Bleſs me! *tis like my lord mayor's barge, 
And ſo it 1s—look how 1t reels ! | 
"Tis nothing elſe—a barge on wheels, 


M a N. 

Large! it can't paſs Sr. James's gate, 
9 big the coach, the arch ſo ftrait, 
lt might be made to rumble through 
And paſs as other coaches do. 
Could they a body-coachman get 
o moſt prepoſterouſly fit, 
Mo d undertake (and no rare thing) 
Vithout a head to drive the king. 


M 3 


Mat. 
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Ms. Scor. 
Lard! what are thoſe two ugly things 
There with their hands upon the ſprings, 
Filthy, as ever eyes beheld, 
With naked breaſts, and faces ſwell'd ? 
What could the ſaucy maker mean, 
To put ſuch things to fright the Qu EEN? 


© Ws 
Oh! they are Gods, Ma'm, whieh you ſee, 
Of the Marine Society, 


Tritons, which in the ocean dwell, 
And only riſe to blow their ſhell, 


Mn, $cor.- 


Gods, d'ye call thoſe filthy men? 
Why don't they go to ſea again? 
Pray, tell me, ſir, you underſtand, 
What do theſe Triton do on land? 


MR S. Brow N. 


And what are they? thoſe hindmoſt things, 
Mien, fiſh and birds, with fleſh, ſcales, wings? 


MAN. 


Oh, they are Gods too, like the others, 
All of one family and brothers, 
Creatures, which ſeldom come a- ſhore, 
Nor ſeen about the King before. 

For Show, they wear the yellow Hue, 
Their proper colour is True-blue, 


RITA AT, 
Ms. Scor. 
Lord bleſs us! what's this noiſe about? 
Lord, what a tumult and a rout! 
How the folks holla, hiſs, and hoot! 
| Well—Heav'n preſerve the EARL or Burk! 
| cannot ſtay, indeed, not I, 
| If there's a riot I ſhall die, 


Let's make for any houſe we can, 
Do-give us ſhelter, honeſt man, 


Ms. Brow xn. 

I wonder'd where you was, my dear, 
| thought I ſhould have died with fear, 
This noiſe and racketing and hurry 
Has put my nerves in ſuch a flurry! 
| could not think where you was got, 

I thought I'd loſt you, Mrs, Scor ; 
Where's Mrs. Tape, and Mr, Grin? 
Lard, I'm ſo glad we're all got in, 
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BETWEEN THE AUTHOR AND HIS FRItyy, 


FRIEND. 

V ou ſay, “it hurts you to the ſoul 
To brook confinement or controul,” 

And yet will voluntary run 
To that confinement you would ſhun, 
Content to drudge along the track, 
With bells and harneſs on your back, 
Alas! what genius can admit 
A monthly tax on ſpendthrift wit, 
Which often flings whole ſtores away, 
And oft has not a doit to pay! . 
— Give us a work, indeed—of length— 
Something which ſpeaks poetic ſtrength ; : 
Is ſluggiſh fancy at a ſtand ? 
No ſcheme of conſequence in hand? 
I, nor your plan, nor book condemn, 
But why your name, and why A. M? 


AUTHOR. 
Yes—it ſtands forth to public view 
Within, without, on white, on blue, 
In proper, tall, gigantic Letters, 
Not daſh'd—emyowell'd—like my betters, 
And though it ſtares me in the face, 
Reflects no ſhame, hints no diſgrace. 
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Iynile theſe unlaboured trifles pleaſe, 
ramiliar chains are worn with eaſe, 

| _Behold ! to yours and my ſurprize, 
Theſe trifles to a VOLUME riſe, 

Thus will you ſee me, as I go, . 
Still gath'ring bulk like balls of ſnow, 
Steal by degrees upon your ſhelf, 

And grow a giant from an elf, 

The current ſtudies of the day, 

Can rarely reach beyond a PL Av: 

A PAMPHLET may deſerve a look, 
gut Heav'n defend us from a Book! 
AL1zzL flies on Scandal's wings, 

But works of length are heavy things, 
—Not one in twenty will ſucceed —= 
Confider, fir, how few can read. 


FRI E N b. 

I mean a work of eri. 

A U THOR, 

| Trae, 

FRIEND. 

A man of Taſte MusT buy, 

AUTHOR 
Yes ;— You 

And half a dozen more, my friend, 

Whom your good Taſte ſhall recommend, 

Experience will by facts prevail, 

When argument and reaſon fail; 

Tix NV TIALSs now 


FRIEND. 
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FRIEN D. 
Whoſe nuptials, ſir?— 
AvuTHOR, 
A Poct's——did that poem „ir? 
No fixt - tho' thouſand readers paſs, 
It ſtill Iooks through its pane of glaſs, 
And ſeems indignant to exclaim 
Paſs on ye Sons of TASTE, for ſhame! 


While duly each revolving moon, 
Which often comes, God knows too ſoon, 
Conti nual plagues my ſoul moleſt, 

And Magazines diſturb my reſt, 
While ſcarce a night I ſteal to bed, 
Without a couplet in my head. 

And in the morning, when I ſtir, 
Pop comes a Devil, «Copy fir.” 

I cannot ftrive with daring flight 
To reach the bold Parnaſſian Hlelcurt ; 
But atit's foot, content to ſtray, 

In eaſy unambitious way, 

Pick up thoſe flowers the muſes ſend, 
'To make a noſegay for my friend, 
In ſhort, I lay no idle claim 

'To genius ſtrong, and noiſy fame. 
But with a hope and wiſh to pleaſe, 
T write, as I would live, with eaſe. 


FRIEND. 
But you muſt have a fund, a mine, 
Proſe, poems, letters, 


AuT HO. 
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AUTHOR, 

Not a line, 
And here, my friend, I reſt ſecure ; 
le can't loſe much, who's always poor. 
And if, as now, through numbers five, 
Frhis work with pleaſure kept alive 
Can fill its currency afford, 
Nor fear the breaking of its hoard, 
Can pay you, as at ſundry times, 
Ffor / per Mag, two thouſand Rhimes, 
From whence ſhould apprehenſion grow, 


That f ſhould fail, with richer Co? 


No dvr of a monthly grub, 

| Myſelf alone a learned club, 

Lale my readers to no treat 

Of ſcientifick Ya du meat, 

Nor ſeek to pleaſe theatrick friends, 
With ſcraps of plays, and odds and ends,— 


FRIEN Vo. 

Your method, fir, is plain enough; 
And all the world has read your Pure *, 
Th' allufion's neat, expreſſion clean, 
About your travelling Macnine, 
But yet—it is a Magazine. 

| AUTHOR. 

Why let it be, and wherefore ſhame ? 

As JULIET ſays, what's in a name? 


* Sec the Purr. 
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Beſides it is the way of trade, 

Through which all ſcience is convey'd, 
Thus knowledge parcels out her ſhares; 
The Covkr has hers, the LAwWVERsõ theirs, 
Something to SCHOLARs ſure is due, — 
Why not oze MAGAZINE for You? 
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FR I E ND. 
That's an Herculean taſk, my friend, 
You toil and labour to offend. 
Part of your ſcheme a free tranſlation, 
To SCHOLARS is a profanation; 
What! break up Latin! pull down Greet / 
(Peace to the ſoul of fir JOHN CHEEKE!*) 
And ſhall the gen'rous liquor run, 
Broach'd from the rich FALERNIAN tun? 
Will you pour out to Exgliſb ſwine, 
Neat as imported, old GREEkKʒ wine? 
Alas! ſuch beverage only fits 
Collegiate taſtes, and claſſic wits. 


AUTHOR. 
I feek not, with ſatyrick ſtroke, 
To ftrip the pedant of his cloak; 
| No—+— let him cull and ſpout quotations, 
And call the jabber, demonſtrations, 
Be his the great concern to ſhew, 
If Roman gowns werc tied or no r; 


* The firſt reſtorer of Greek learning in England, 
+ See SI1GoNIivs and MANUTIUS: 
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ether the Greciars took a ſlice 
y times a-day, or only rice, 

11 let him work about his hole, 
or, buſy, blind, laborious mole z 
gal let him puzzle, read, explain, 
Dppugn, remark, and read again. 


Such, though they waſte the midnight oil 
1 dull, minute, perplexing toil, 
ot underſtanding, do no good, 
Nor can do harm, not underſtood. 


By ſcholars, apprehend me right, 

I mean the learned, and polite, 

Thoſe knowledge unaffected flows, 

And fits as eaſy as their cloaths ; 

ho care not though an ac or ſed 
Miſplac'd, endanger PR1sC1AN's head; 
Nor think his wit a grain the worſe, 
Who cannot frame a Latin verſe, 

Nor give the Roman proper word 

[To things the Roma ns never heard, 


| Tis true, except among the Great, 
Letters are rather out of date, 

And quacking genius more diſcerning, 
ofs at your regulars in learning. 
=P:DANTS, indeed, are learning's curſe, 
But Io xoRANCE is ſomething worſe: 
All are not bleſt with reputation, 
Bullt on the WAN T of Education, 
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And ſome, to letters duly bred, 
Mayn't write the worſe, becauſe they've read, 


Though books had better be unknown, With { 
Than not one thought appear our own; [Lead 
As ſome can never ſpeak themſelves, | While 
But through the authors on their ſhelves, | Tuſt li 
Whoſe writing ſmacks too much of reading, 
As affectation ſpoils good breeding. Fre 
FRIEN D. wel 
True; but that fault is ſeldom known, 2 
Save in your bookiſh college drone. | rel 
Who, conſtant (as I've heard them ſay) | Main 
Study their fourteen hours a-day, 75 
And ſquatting cloſe, with dull attention, 
Read themſelves out of apprehenſion; 
Who ſcarce can waſh their hands or face, 
| But 1 
For fear of loſing time, or place, 
And give one hour to meat and drink, You 
But never half a one to THINK, but 
AUTHOR. 

Lord ! T have ſeen a thouſand ſuch, 8 
Who read, or ſeem to read, too much, Ora 
So have I known, in that rare place, | Not 
Where Claſſics always breed diſgrace, 12 
A wight, upon diſcoveries hot, * 
As whether flames have heat or not, 

Study himſelf, poor ſceptic dunce, | 
Into the very fire at once, Z, 
15 


2 And 


JFF 


Ind clear the philoſophic doubt, 
By burning all ideas out. 

With ſuch, eternal books, ſucceſſive 
Lead to no ſciences progreſſive, 
While each dull fit of ſtudy paſt, 
luſt like a wedge drives out the laſt. 


From theſe I ground no expectation 
Of genuine wit, or free tranſlation; 
But you miſtake me, friend. Suppoſe, 
(Tranſlations are but modern cloaths) 
Idreſs my boy for inſtance ſake 
Maintain theſe children which J make) 
| give him coat and breeches— 


FRIEND. 
15 True 
But not a bib and apron too! 
You would not let your child be ſeen, 
But dreſt conſiſtent, neat, and clean. 


AUTHOR. 
So would I cloath a free tranſlation, 
Or as Pope calls it, imitation ; 
Not pull down authors from my ſhelf, 
To ſpoil their wit, and plague myſelf, 
My learning ſtudious to diſplay, 
And loſe their ſpirit by the way. 
FRIEND. 
Your Hog ac now—e'en borrow thence 
His eaſy wit, his manly ſenſe, 
"But 


Which only ſuits a man at Rome. 
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But let the Moraliſt convey 
Things in the manners of to-day, 
Rather than that old garb aſſume, 


AUTHOR. 
Originals will always pleaſe, 

And copies too, if done with eaſe, 
Would not old PLauTvs wiſh to wear, 
Turn'd Exgliſb hoſt, an Engliſh air, 
If THoxnToON, rich in native wit, 
Would make the modes and dition fit? 
Or, as I know you hate to roam, 
To fetch an inſtance nearer home ; 
Though in an idiom moſt unlike, 
A fimilarity muſt ſtrike, 
Where both of ſimple nature fond, 
In art and genius correſpond ; - 
And naive both (allow the phraſe 
Which no one £zg/; word conveys) 
Wrapt up their ſtories neat and conn , 
Eaſy 2s — - 


FRI. 


DENIS'“'s you mean. 
— The very man — not mere tranſlation, | "7 
But La FoxTaixe by tranſmigration. KC 
AUTHOR. Th 


Azthow: as DRY DEN's maxim runs 
Have what he calls poetic ſons, 
Thus MiLrox, more correctly wild, 
Was richer Spenſer's lawful child: vo 
n 


Ind CHURCHILL, got on all the nine, 

I; DRYDEN's heir in ev'ry line. 

Thus Dex 1s proves his parents plain, 

The child of EAs E, and La FONTAINE. 


FRI E N p. 

His muſe, indeed, the work ſecures, 
And aſks our praiſe as much as yours; 
For, if delighted, readers too 
| May pay their thanks, as well as you. 


But You, my friend (fo folks camps} 
For ever in this eaſy vein, 
This proſe in verſe, this meaſur'd talk, 
This pace, that's neither trot nor walk, 
Aim at no flights, nor ſtrive to give 
A real poem fit to live. 


AUTHOR, 
(To critics no offence, 1 hope) 
Prrok ſhall live as long as Pope, 
Lach in his manner ſure to pleaſe, 
While both have ſtrength, and both have eaſe ; 
Yet though their various beauties ſtrike, 
[ Their eaſe, their ſtrength is not alike. 
| Both with conſummate horſeman's ſkill, 
Ride as they liſt, about the hill ; 
But take, peculiar in their mode, 
Their favourite horſe, and favourite road. 


For me, once fond of author-fame, 
Now forc'd to bear its weight and ſhame, 
Vol, LXVIII. N I have 
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J have no time to run a race, 

A traveller's my only pace. 

They, whom their ſteeds unjaded bear 

Around Hydeparhk, to take the air, 

May friſk and prance, and ride their fill, 

And go all paces which they will; 

We, hackney tits nay, never ſmile, 

Who trot our ſtage of thirty mile, 

Muſt travel in a conſtant plan, 

And run our journey, as we can. 
FRIEND, 

A critic ſays, upon whoſe ſleeve 
Some pin more faith than you'll believe, 
That writings which as ea/y pleaſe, 

Are not the writings wrote with ea/e, 
From whence the inference is plain, 


Your friend Mar PRIOR wrote with pain, 


AUTHOR. 

With pain perhaps he might correct, 
With care ſupply each looſe defect, 
Yet ſure, if rhime, which ſeems to flow 
Whether its maſter will or no, 
If humour, not by ſtudy ſought, 
But riſing from immediate thought, 
Are proofs of eaſe, what hardy name 
Shall c'er diſpute a PRxiok's claim! 


But till your critic's obſervation 
Strikes at no PoteT's reputation, 
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His keen reflection only hits 


L your chiming fops and pedling wits, 


A; ſome take ſtiffneſs for a grace, 

And walk a dancing-maſter's pace, 

And others, for familiar air 

Miſtake the ſlouching of a bear; 

$ ſome will finically trim, 

And dreſs their lady-muſe too prim, 
Others, mere ſlovens in their pen 

[The mob of Lords and Gentlemen) 
Fancy they write with eaſe and pleaſure, 
By rambling out of rhime and meaſure. 
And, on your eritic's judgment, theſe 
Write eaſily, and not with EAs E. 


There are, indeed, whoſe wiſh purſues, 
And inclination courts the muſe; = 
Who, happy in a partial fame, 
A while poſſeſs a poet's name, 
But read their works, examine fair, 
—Shew me invention, fancy there, 
Taſte I allow ; but is the flow 
Of genius in them? Surely, no. 
'Tis labour from the claſſic brain. 
Read your own Ab DISON's CAMPAIGN, 


Een he, nay, think me not ſevere, 
A critic fine, of Latin ear, 
Who toſs'd his claſſic thoughts around 
With elegance on Roman ground, 

| N 2 
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Juſt ſimmering with the muſe's flame 
Woos but a cool and ſober dame; 
And all his Exgliſb rhimes expreſs 
But beggar-thoughts in royal dreſs. 
In verſe his genius ſeldom glos, 
A Pon r only in his proſe, 
Which rolls luxuriant, rich, and chaſte, 
Improv'd by Fancy, Wit, and Taſte. 
FRI E N p. 

1 taſk you for yourſelf, my friend, 
A ſubje& you can ne'er defend, 
And you cajole me all the while 
With diſſertations upon ſtile. 
Leave others wits and works alone, 
And think a little of your own, 
For FAME, when all! is ſaid and done, 
Though a coy miſtreſs, may be won ; 
And half the thought, and pains, and time, 
You take to jingle ea/y rhime, 
Would make an Opt, would make a PLar, 
Done into Engliſh, Mai Loch's way, 
Stretch out your more Heroic feet, 
And write an EL EGx complete. 
Or, not a more laborious taſk, 
Could you not pen a Claſſic Masgus | * 


Au THOR. 


With will at large, and unclogg'd wings, 
I durlt not ſoar to fn high things. 


For 
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or I. who have more phlegm than fire, 
uſt underſtand, or not admire, 
zut when I read with admiration, 
Perhaps I'll write in IMITATION, 
FRIEND. 

But buſineſs of this monthly kind, 
Need that alone engroſs your mind. 
kſiftance muſt pour in a-pace, 
New paſſengers will take a place, 
And then your friends 
| AUTHOR, 

Aye, they indeed, 
Might make a better work ſucceed, 
and with the helps which they ſhall give, 
| and the Magazine ſhall live. 


FRIEND, 
Yes, live, and eat, and nothing more. 


AU THOR. 
i) live a Authors did before. 
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AN EIS TIE TO c. CHURCHlLi, 


KF LL——ſhall I wiſh you joy of fame, 

That loudly echoes CHURCH IL L's name, 
And ſets you on the Muſes' throne, 
Which right of conqueſt made your own? 
Or ſhall I (knowing how unfit 
The world eſteems a man of wit, 
That whereſoever he appears, 
They wonder if the knave has ears) 
Addreſs with joy and lamentation, 
Cod pOLEN CE and ConNGRATULATION, 
As colleges, who duly bring 
Their meſs of verſe to every king, 
Too economical in taſte, 
Their ſorrow or their joy to waſte: 
Mix both together, ſweet aud ſow'ir; 
And bind the thorn up with the flow'r ? 


Sometimes tis Elegy, or Ode. 
Epiſtle now's your only mode. 
Whether that ſtyle more glibly hits, 
The fancies of our rambling wits, 
Who wince and kick at all oppreſſion, 
But love to ſtraggle in digreſſion; 
Or, that by writing to the GREAT 


In letters, honours, or eſtate, 


L, 


e, 
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we lip more eaſy into fame, 


By clinging to another's name, 


And with their ſtrength our weakneſs yoke, 


As ivy climbs about an oak; 

A; TurT-HUNTERS will buzz and purr 
About a FELLOow-COMMONER, 

Or Crows will wing a higher flight, 

When failing round the floating kite, 


Whate'er the motive, *tis the mode, 
And I will travel in the road, 
The faſhionable track purſue, 


And write my ſimple thoughts to You, 


{uſt as they riſe from head or heart, 
Not marſhall'd by the herald Art, 


By ny or pleaſure led, 
From thirſt of fame, or want of bread, 
Shall any ſtart up ſons of rhime 
PargETIC, EASY, or SUBLIME ? 
—You'd think, to hear what Critics ſay, 
Their labour was no more than play: 
And that, but ſuch a paltry ſtation 
Reflects diſgrace on education, 
{As if we could at once forſake 
What education helps to make) 
Fach reader has ſuperior ſkill, 
And can write better when he will. 


N 4 In 
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In ſhort, howe'er you toil and drudge, 
'The world, the mighty world, is judge, 
And nice and fanciful opinion 
Sways all the world with ſtrange dominion 
Opinion! which on crutches walks, 

And ſounds the words another talks. 


Bring me eleven Critics grow, 
Ten have no judgment of their own: 
But, like the Cyclops watch the nod 
Of ſome informing maſter god: 

Or as, when near his lateſt breath, 

'The patient fain would juggle death, 
When DocrToxs fit i in CONSULTATION 
(Which means no more than converſation, 
A kind of comfortable chat 

**Mongſt ſocial friends, on This and That, 
As whether ſtocks get up or down, 

And tittle-tattle of the town; 

Books, pictures, politics, and news, 
Who lies with whom, and who got whoſe) 
Opinions never diſagree, 

One doctor writes, all take the fee. 


But eminence offends at once 
The owliſh eye of critic dunce, 
DvuLLNEss alarm'd, collects her F orce, 
And Fol Ly ſcreams till ſhe i is hoarſe. 
Then far abroad the LIB EI flies 
From all th' artillery of lies, 


- — 
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IVALICE, delighted, flaps her wing, 


And EPIGRAM prepares her ſing. 
around the frequent pellets whiſtle 
rom SATIRE, ODE, and pert Ep1sTLE ; 


E whileevery blockhead ſtrives to throw 


His ſhare of vengeance on his foe : 
A; if it were a Shrove-tide game, 


and cocks and poets were the ſame, 


Thus ſhould a wooden collar deck 
dome woe-full *ſquire's embarraſs'd neck, 


when high above the croud he ſtands 


With equi-diſtant ſprawling hands, 
And without hat, politely bare, 

Pops out his head to take the air; 
The mob his kind acceptance begs 
Of dirt, and ſtones, and addle-eggs. 


0 Gex1vs! though thy noble ſkill 
Can guide thy Pegaſus at will ; 
Fleet let him bear thee as the wind 
DuLLNE3S mounts up and clings behind, 
In yain you ſpur, and whip, and ſmack, 
You cannot ſhake her from your back. 


Il nature ſprings as merit grows, 
Cloſe as the thorn is to the roſe. 
Could HEN LAN EU AM“s friendly earth 
GreMzvius' works a ſecond birth, 
MaLzvolLeNCE, with lifted eyes, 
Would ſanctify the noble prize, 
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While modern critics ſhould behold B put ift 


Their near relation to the o/d, | | 1dvand 
And ke 


| She Cal 
Not th 
And ft 
but thi 


And wondring gape at one another, 


'To ſee the likeneſs of a brother. 


But with us rhiming moderns here, 
Critics are not the only fear ; 
The poet's bark meets ſharper ſhocks 
From other ſands, and other rocks. 


Not ſuch alone who underſtand, 
Whoſe book and memory are at hand, 
Who ſcientific ſkill profeſs, 
And are great adepts—more or le/s ; 
(Whether diſtinguiſh'd by degree, 
They write A. M. or ſign M. D. 
Or make advances ſomewhat higher 
And take a new degree of *SqQu1Re.) 
Who read your authors, Greek and Latin, 
And bring you ſtrange quotations pat in, 
As if each ſentence grew more terſe 
From odds and ends, and ſcraps of verſe; 
Who with true poetry diſpenſe, 
So focial found ſuits ſimple ſenſe, 
And load one Letter with the labours, 
Which ſhould be ſhar'd among its neighbours. 
Who know that thought produces pain, 
And deep reflection mads the brain, 
And thercfore, wie and prudent grown, 
Have no ideas of their own, 
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hut if the man of Nature ſpeak, 

Advance their Bayonets of Greek, | 
And keep plain ſenſe at ſuch a diſtance, 
ge cannot give a friend aſſiſtance, 

Not theſe alone in judgment riſe, 

And ſhoot at genius as it flies, 

Pat thoſe who cannot ell, will TAL x, 
A; women ſcold, who cannot walk, 


| Your man of habit, who's wound up 
Io eat and drink, and dine and ſup, 

But has not either will or pow'r 

To break out of his formal hour; 

Who lives by rule, and ne'er outgoes it ; 
Moves like a clock, and hardly knows it ; 
Who is a kind of breathing being, 

Which has but half the pow'r of ſeeing ; 
Who ſtands for ever on the brink, 

Yet dare not plunge enough to think, 
Nor has one reaſon to ſupply 

Wherefore he does a thing, or why, 

But what he does proceeds ſo right, 

You'd think him always guided by't; 
Joins poetry and vice together 

Lite ſun and rain in A pril eweather, 

Holds rake and wit as things the ſame, 
And all the difference but a Name. 
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A Rake! Alas! how many wear 
Ile brow of mirth, with heart of care! 
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The deſperate wretch reflection flies, 
And ſhuns the way where madneſs lies, 
Dreads each increaſing pang of grief, 

And runs to FoLLy for relief, 

There, *midit the momentary joys 

Of giddy mirth and frantic noiſe, 

ForxGETFULNESs, her eldeſt born, 

Smooths the World's hate, and blockhead's ſcorn, 
Then PLEASURE wins upon the mind, 

YeCaREs, go whiſtle to the wind; 

Then welcome frolic, welcome whim! 

'The world is all alike to him. 


Diſtreſs is all in apprehenſion ; 

It ceaſes when.'tis paſt prevention: 

And happineſs then preſſes near, 

When not a hope's left, nor a fear. 

But you've enough, nor want my preaching, 
And I was never for m'd for teaching. 


Male prudes we know, (thoſe driv'ling things) 
Will have their gibes, and taunts, and flings, 
How will the ſober Cit abuſe, 

The ſallies of the Culprit muſe; 
| 'To her and Poet ſhut the door — 


And whip the beggar, with his whore ! 


PotT!—a Fool! a WRRETCRHI a Krave! 
A mere mechanic dirty ſlave! 
What is his verſe, but cooping ſenſe 
Within an arbitrary fence ? 
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4; beſt, but ringing that in rhime, 
Which proſe would ſay in half the time ? 
Meaſure and numbers ! what are thoſe 
Put artificial chains or proſe ? 

Which mechaniſm quaintly joins 

In parallels of ſce-ſaw lines. 

And when the friſky wanton writes 

In Pix D ar's (what d'ye call em) —flights | 
Th' uneven meaſure, ſhort and tall 5 

Now rhiming 7wite, now rot af all, 

| In curves and angles twirls about, 

Like Chineſe railing, in and out, 


Thus when you've labour'd hours on hours, 
Cull'd all the weers,, cull'd all the floav'rs, 
The churl, whoſe dull imagination 
I dead to every fine ſenſation, 

Too groſs to reliſh nature's bloom, 
Or taſte her imple rich perfume, 

Shall caſt them by as uſeleſs Ruff, 

And fly with keenneſs to his—ſnuff, 


Look round the world, not one in ten, 
Thinks Poets good, or Bonn me. 


*Tis true their conduct; not o'er nice, 
dits often looſe to eaſy vice. 


Terhaps their Tempergnce will not paſs 
The due rotation of the glaſs ; 


And 
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And gravity denies em pow'r 
T' unpeg their hats at ſuch an hour. 


Some vices muſt to all appear 
As conſtitutional as FEAR; 
And every Moraliſt will find 
A raling paſſion in the mind: 
Which, though pent up and barricado'd 
Like winds, where Zolus bravado'd ; 
Like them, will ſally from their den, 
And raiſe a tempeſt now and then ; 
Unhinge dame PxuDENCE from her plan, 
And ruffle all the world of man, 


Can authors then exemption draw 
From nature's, or the common law? 
They err alike with all mankind, 

Yet not the ſame indulgence find, 
Their lives are more conſpicuous grown, 
More talk'd of, pointed at, and ſhewn. 
Till every error ſeems to riſe 

To Sins of moſt gigantic ſize. 


Thus fares it ſtill, however hard, 
With every wit, and ev'ry bard. 
His publick writings, private life, 
Nay more, his miſtreſs, or his wife, 
And ev'ry ſocial, dear connection, 
Muſt bear a critical diſſeRion 


While 


lle 
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While friends connive, and rivals hate, 


Scoundrels traduce, and blockheads bait, 
perhaps you'll readily admit 
There's danger from the trading wit, 

And dunce and fool, and ſuch as thoſe, 
Muſt be of courſe the poet's foes; 

gut ſure no ſober man alive, 

Can think that friends would e'er connive. 


From juſt remarks on earlieſt time, 
In the firſt infancy of rhime, 


It may be fairly underſtood 


| There were two ſects - the Bad, the Good, 
Both fell together by the ears, 
And both beat up for volunteers, 


By intereſt, or by birth allied, 


Numbers flock'd in on either fide, 
Wir to his weapons ran at once, 

While all the cry was 5 down with Duncs !” 
| Onward he led his ſocial bands, 

The common cauſe had join'd their hands. 

Vet eren while their zeal they ſhow, 


And war againſt the gen'ral foe, 


Howe'er their rage flam'd fierce and cruel, 
They'd ſtop it all to fight a duel. 
And each cool wit would meet his brother, 
To pink and tilt at one another. 


Jealous of every puff of fame. 
The idle whiſt' ling of a name, 


'The 
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The property of half a line, 

Whether a comma's your's or mine, 
Shall make a Bard a Bard engage, 
And ſhake the friendſhip of an age. 
But diffident and modeſt wit 

Is always ready to ſubmit ; 

Fearful of preſs and publication, 
Conſults a brother's obſervation, 
Talks of the maggot of his brains, 

As hardly worth the critic pains ; 

« If ought diſguſts the ſenſe or ear, 

«© You cannot, fir, be too ſevere, _ 
« Expunge, correct, do what you will, 
I leave it to ſuperior kill ; 

«© Exert the office of a fad. | 

% You may oblige, but can't offend.” 


This Bard too has his private clan, 
Where He's the great, the only man, 
Here, while the bottle and the bowl 
Promote the joyous flow of foul, 


(And ſenſe of mind, no doubt, grows ſtronger 


When failing legs can ſtand no longer) 
Emphatic judgment takes the chair, 
And damns about her with an air. 

Then each, ſelf-puff*d, and hero grown, 
Able to cope with hoſts alone, 
Drawcanſir like, his murders blends, 
Firſt ſlays his foes, and then his friends, 
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While your good word, or converſation, 
Can lend a brother reputation; 
While verſe or preface quaintly penn'd, 

Can raiſe the conſequence of friend, 

How viſible the kind affection! 

How cloſe the partial fond conneRion ! 
Then He is quick, and 7m diſcerning, 
And I have wit, and He has learning, 

I) judgment's ſtrong, and His is chaſte ; 
And Boru—ay BoTH, are men of taſte, 


Should you nor ſteal nor borrow aid, 
And ſet up for yourſelf in trade, 
Reſoly'd imprudently to ſhow 
That 'tis not always Wit and Co. 

Feelings, before unknown, ariſe, 
And Genius looks with jealous eyes. 
Though thouſands may arrive at fame, 
Yet never take one path the ſame, 
An Author's vanity or pride 
Can't bear a neighbour by his fide, 
Although he but delighted goes 
Along the track which nature ſhows, 
Nor ever madly runs aftray, 
To croſs his brother in his way. 

And ſome there are, whoſe narrow minds, 
Center d in ſelf, ſelf always blinds, 
Who, at a friend's re-echoed praiſe, 
Which their own voice conſpir'd to raiſe, 
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Shall be more deep and inly hurt, 
Than from a foe's inſulting dirt. 


And ſome, too timid to reveal 
That glow of heart, and forward zeal, 
Which words are ſcanty to expreſs, 

But friends muſt feel from friends” ſuceeſs, 
When full of hopes and fears, the Muſe, 
Which every breath of praiſe purſues, 
Wou'd open to their free embrace, 
Meet her with ſuch a blaſting face, 
That all the brave imagination, 
Which ſeeks the ſun of approbation, 
No more its early bloſſoms tries, 
But curls its tender leaves, and dies. 


Is there a man, whoſe genius ſtrong, 

Rolls like a rapid ſtream along, 

Whoſe Muſe, long hid in chearleſs night, 
Pours on us like a flood of light, 
Whoſe acting comprehenſive mind 
Walks Fancy's regions, unconfin'd; 
Whom, nor the ſurly ſenſe of pride, 
Nor affectation, warps aſide ; 

Who drags no author from his ſhelf, 

To talk on with an eye to ſelf; 
Careleſs alike, in converſation, 

Of cenſure, or of approbation; 

Who freely thinks, and freely ſpeaks, 
And meets the Wit he never ſeeks; 
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Whoſe reaſon calm, and judgment cool, 
| Can pity, but not hate a fool; 
| Who can a hearty praiſe beſtow, 
| If merit ſparkles in a foe ; | 
| Who bold and open, firm and true, 
| Flatters no friends—yet loves them too: 
| CHURCHILL will be the laſt to know 
His is che portrait, I would ſhow, 


THE TWO RU BRIC poses 
A N. 


1 N Rufſel-Rreet, enſued of late, 

Between two poſts a ſtrange debate. 
—Two poſts—aye poſts—for poſts can ſpeak, 
In Latin, Hebreau, French or Greek, 

One Rubric. thus addreſs'd the other: 
6 —A noble ſituation, brother, 
«« With authors lac'd from top to toe, 
c Methinks we cut a taring ſhow, 
«© The Dialogues of famous dead “, 
« You know how much they're hoy ght and read, 
«« Suppoſe again we raiſe their ghoſts, 
« And make them chat through us two poſts ; 
« A thing's half finiſh'd well begun, 
6 So take the authors as they run. 
The liſt of names is mighty fine, 
ce You look down this, and I that line. 
«« Here's Po E and SwirT, and STEELE and Gar, 
ce And ConcRevs, in the modern way. 
« Whilſt you have thoſe, I cannot ſpeak, 
«« But ſound moſt wonderful in Creek. 
© —A Dialogue I ſhould adore it, 
« With ſuch a ſhow of names before it.“ 


* By Lord Lyttelton, a wad 
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« Modern, your judgment wanders wide,” il 
The antient Rubric ſtrait reply d. 1 i 
It grieves me much, indeed, to find 5 
« We never can be of a mind, | 
« Before one door, and in one ſtreet, 

« Neither ourſelves nor thoughts can meet, 
« And we, as brother oft with brother, 
Are ata diſtance from each other, 

« Suppoſe among the letter d dead, 

« Some author ſhould ere his head, 

« And ſtarting from his Rubric, pop 

« Direly into Davies ſhop, 

« Turn o'er the leaves, and look about 
Jo find his own opinions out; 

« Dye think one author out of ten 

« Would know his ſentiments agen? 
“Thinking, your authors differ leſs in, 
Than in their manner of expreſſing. 


&« *Tis ſtile which makes the writer known, 

* The mark he ſets upon his own. 

Let CONGREVE ſpeak as Concreve writ, 

% And keep the ball up of his wit; 

« Let SWIFT be SWIFT, nor e'er demean 
“The ſenſe and humour of the DEAN. 

Een let the antients reſt in peace, 

Nor bring good folks from Rome or Greece 
Jo give a cauſe for paſt tranſactions, 

“ They never dreamt of in their actions. 

I can't help quibbling, brother poſt, 
were better we ſhould Jay the ghoſt, 
O 3 "4 « But 


FX, 


dem, 
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« But *twere a taſk of real merit 
« Could we contrive to raiſe their Spirit. 


“ Peace, brother, peace, though what you ſay, 
J own has reaſon in its way, 
«© On Dialogues to bear ſo hard, 
AIs playing with a dangerous card 
« Writers of rank are ſacred things, 
&« And cruſh like arbitrary kings. 
« Perhaps your ſentiment is right, 
« Heav'n grant we may not ſuffer by't. 
«« For ſhould friend Dav1es overhear, 


«« Hell publiſh ours another year.“ 
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HOUGH winter its deſolate train 
Of froſt and of tempeſt may bring, 
Yet Flora ſteps forward again, 
And nature rejoices in ſpring, 


| Though the ſun in his glories decreaſt, 
Of his beams in the evening is ſhorn, 
| Yet he riſes with joy from the eaſt, 
And repairs them again in the morn, 


But what can youth's ſunſhine recall, 
Or the bloſſoms of beauty reſtore ? 
When its leaves are beginning to fall, 

It dies, and 1s heard of no more, 


The ſpring-time of love then employ, 
'Tis a leſſon that's eaſy to learn, 
For Cupid's a vagrant, a boy, 
And his ſeaſons will never return. 
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QHALL I, from worldly friends eftrang'd, 
Embitter'd much, but nothing chang'd 


In that Affection firm and true, 
Which Gratitude excites to You ; 
Shall I indulge the Muſe, or ſtifle 


'This meditation of a trifle ?_ 


But you, perkaps, will kindly take 
The trifle for the Giver's ſake, 
Who only pays his grateful Mite, 
The juſt acknowledgment of Right, 
As to the Landlord duly ſent 
A pepper- corn ſhall paſs for rent. 


Yet Trifles often ſhew the Man, 
More than his ſettled Life and Plan: 
Theſe are the ſtarts of inclination; 
Thoſe the mere gloſs of ED cATION, 
Which has a wond'rous knack at turning 
A Blockhead to a man of Learning; 
And, by the help of form and place, 
The child of Sin to babe of Grace. 
Not that it alters Nature quite, 

And ſets perverted Reaſon right, 
But, like Hypocriſy, conceals 
The very paſſions which ſhe feels; 
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And claps a Vizor on the face, 

Iro hide us from the World's diſgrace, 

mich, as the firſt Appearance ſtrikes, 

Approves of all things, or diſlikes, 

Like the fond fool with eager glee, 

bit, ſold his all, and put to ſea, 

Iurd by the calm which ſeemed to ſleep 

on the ſmooth ſurface of the Deep; 

Not dreamt its waves could proudly rife, 
And toſs up mountains at the ſkies, 


APPEARANCE is the only thing, 
AKing's a Wretch, a Wretch a King. 
Undreſs them both You King, ſuppoſe 
For once you wear the beggar's cloaths ; 
| Cloaths that will take in every air; 

—Þleſs me! they fit you to a hair. 

Now you, Sir Vagrant, quickly don 

The robes his Majeſty had on, 

And now, O WorLD, ſo wond'rous wiſe, 

Who fee with ſuch diſcerning eyes, 

Put obſervation to the Stretch, 

Come—which is King, and which is Wretch ? 


To cheat 2his World, the hardeſt taſk 
|; to be conſtant to our Maſk. 
Externals make direct impreſſions 


| And maſks are worn by all Profeſſions. 


What need to dwell on topics ſtale? 
Of Parſons drunk with wine or ale? 
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Of Lawyers, who with face of braſs, 
For learned Rhetoricians paſs? _ 
Of Scientific Doctors big, 

Hid in the pent-houſe of their wig ? 


Whoſe converſation hardly goes 

Beyond half words, and hums! and Oh's! 
Of Scholars, of ſuperior Tafte, 

Who cork it up for fear of waſte, 

Nor bring one bottle from their ſhelves, 
But keep it always for themſelves ? 


Wretches like theſe, my Soul diſdains, 
And doubts their hearts as well as brains, 
Suppoſe a Neighbour ſhould defire 


To light a candle at your fire, 
Would it deprive your flame of Light, 
Becauſe another profits by't ?_ 


But Youth muſt often pay its court, 
To theſe great Scholars, by report, 
Who live on hoarded reputation, 
Which dares no riſque of Converſation, 
And boaſt within a ſtore of Knowledge, 
Sufficient, bleſs us ! for a College, 
But take a prudent care, no doubt, 
That not a grain ſhall ſtraggle out; 
And are of Wit too nice and fine, 
To throw their Pearl and gold to Swine; 
And therefore, to prevent deceit, 


Think every Man a Hag they meet. 
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Theſe may perhaps as Scholars ſhine, 
o hang themſelves out for a Sign, 

hat fgnifies a Lion's ſkin, 

it conceals an Aſs within? 

hou'rt a Lion, prithee roar ; 

As- bray once, and ftalk no more; 
Words as well as Looks be wiſe, 

ence is Folly in Diſguiſe; 

th ſo much wiſdom bottled up, 
F:cork, and give your friends a ſup, 


What need your zor hings thus to ſave ? 
by place the Dial in the Grave? 


fg for Wit and Reputation, 


Nich ſneaks from all Communication. 
o in a poſt-bag, cheek by jole, | 
tters will go from pole to pole, 
hich nay contain a wond'rous deal; 
ut then they travel under ſeal, 
Ind though they bear your Wit about, 
et who ſhall ever find it out, 
[ill truſty Wax foregoes its uſe, 

And ſets impriſon'd meaning looſe ? 


I Vet idle Folly often deems 


What Man muſt be from what he ſeems ; 
ks if, to look a dwelling o'er, 
ou'd go no farther than the Door. 


Mark yon round Parſon, fat and ſleek, 
do preaches only once a Week, 
0 Whom 
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Whom Claret, Sloth, and Ven' ſon join 
To make an orthodox Divine; 

Whoſe Holineſs receives its beauty 
From Income large, and little Duty ; 
Who loves the Pipe, the Glaſs, the Smock, 
And keeps—a Curate for his Flock, 
The world, obſequious to his nod, 
Shall hail this oily man of God, 

While the poor prieſt, with half a ſcore 
Of prattling infants at his Door, 
Whoſe ſober Wiſhes ne'er regale 
Beyond the homely jug of Ale, 

Is hardly deem'd companion fit 

For Man of Wealth, or Man of Wit, 
Though learn'd perhaps and wiſe as He 
Who ſigns with ſtaring 8. T. P. 
And full of ſacerdotal Pride; 

Lays God and Duty both aſide. 


« This Curate, ſay you, learn'd and wiſe! 
6 Why does not then this Curate riſe ?” 


This Curate then, at forty-three, 
( Years which become a Curacy) 
At no great mart of Letters bred, 
Had ftrange odd notions in his head, 
'That Parts, and Books, and Application, 
Furniſh'd all means of Education ; 
And that a pulpiteer ſhould know 
More than his gaping flock below; 
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it Learning was not got with pain, 

lo be forgotten all again; 

That Latin words, and rumbling Greek, 
werer charming ſounds to ſpeak, 

pt or unapt in each Quotation, 

ere in/ults on a Congregation, 

o could not underſtand one word 

Vf all the learned ſtuff they heard; 

at ſomething more than preaching fine, 
ould go to make a ſound divine; 

Fat Church and Pray'r, and holy Sznday, 
ere no excuſe for ſinful Monday; 

hat pious doctrine, pious Life, 

Should both make one, as Man and Wife. 


Thinking in this uncommon Mode, 
do out of all the prieſtly road, 
What Man alive can e' er ſuppoſe, 
Who marks the way PRE FERM ENT goes, 
That ſhe ſhould ever find her way 


To thus poor Curate's houſe of clay ? 


Such was the Prieſt, ſo ſtrangely wiſe! 

He could not bow—How ſhould He riſe ? 
Learned He was, and deeply read ; 
hut what of that ?—not duly bred. 
For he had ſuck'd no grammar rules 
from Royal founts, or Public ſchools, 
Nor gain'd a ſingle Corn of Knowledge 
from that yaſt Granary—a College. 


A Granary, 
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A Granary, which food ſupplies 
To vermin of uncommon Size. 


Aye, now indeed the Matter's clear, 

There is a mighty error here. 

A public ſchool's the place alone, 
Where Talents may be duly known, 

It has, no doubt, its imperfections, 
But then, ſuch Friendſhips! ſuch connections! 
The Parent, who has form'd his Plan, 

And in his Child confider'd Man, 

What is his grand and golden Rule? 

« Make your connections, Child, at School, 
Mix with your Equals, fly inferiors, 
But follow c/o/zly your Superiors ; 

On Them your ev'ry Hope depends, 

«« Be prudent, Tom, get z/zful Friends; 

* And therefore like a ſpider wait, 

«« And ſpin your Web about the great. 

« If ny Lord's Genius wants ſupplies, 

«© Why—You muſt make his Exerciſe. 

« Let the young Marquis take your Place, 
« And bear a whipping for his Grace. 

«« Suppoſe (ſuch Things may happea once) 
cc The Nobles Wits, and You the Dunce, 
« Improve the means of Education; 
And learn commodious Adulation. 

«© Your Maſter ſcarcely holds it fin, 

« He chucks his Lordſbip on the Chin, 


5a 


And 
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« And would not for the World rebuke, 

« Beyond a pat, the ſchool-boy Duke. 

« The Paſtor there, of —— what's the Place? 
e With ſmiles eternal in his Face, 

« With dimpling cheek, and ſnowy hand, 

« That ſhames the whiteneſs of his band ; 

« Whoſe mincing Dialect abounds 


« Whoſe Elocution, fine and chaſte, 
« Lays his commainds with judgment vn; 
And leſt the Company ſhould hear, 
| « Whiſpers his Nothings in your Ear; 
| « Think you 'twas Zeal, or Virtue's Care 
« That placed the /mirking Doctor there? 
« No—'twas Connections form'd at School 
With ſome rich Wit, or noble Fool, 
« Obſequious Flattery, and Attendance, 
« Awilful, uſeful, baſe dependance ; 
« A ſupple bowing of the Knees 
« To any human God you pleaſe. 
« (For true good-breeding's ſo polite, 
« 'Twould call the very Devil white) 
« "Twas watching others' ſhifting Will, 
* Andveering to and fro with Skill: 
© Theſe were the means that made him riſe, 
% Mind your connections, and be wiſe,” 


Methinks J hear ſon Tom reply, 
[ll be a Biſhop by and _ 


« In Hums and Hahs, and half-form'd ſounds ; | 
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Connections at a public School 
Will often ſerve a wealthy Fool, 
By lending him a letter'd Knave 
To bring him Credit, or to fave ; 
And Knavery gets a profit zeal, 
By giving parts and worth idea. 
The child that marks this ſlaviſn Plan, 
Will make his Fortune when a Man. 
While honeſt Wit's ingenuous Merit 
Enjoys his pittance, and his Spirit, 


The Strength of public Education 
Is quick'ning Parts by EMULATION; 
And Emulation will create 
In narrow minds a jealous ſtate, 
Which ſtifled for a courſe of Years, 
From want of Skill or mutual Fears, 
Breaks out in manhood with a zeal, 
Which none but rival Wits can feel. 
For when good people Wits commence, 
They loſe all other kind of ſenſe ; 
(The maxim makes you ſmile, I ſee, 
| Retort it when you pleaſe on me; 
One writer always hates another, 
As Emperors would kill a brother, 
Or Empreſs Queen to rule alone, 
Pluck down a Huſband from the throne. 


| When tir'd of Friendſhip and alliance, 
Each fide ſprings forward to defiance, 


Inveterate 
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lureterate Hate and Reſolution, 

Faggot and Fire and Perſecution 5 

7s all their aim, and all their Cry, 
Though neither ſide can tell you why. 
Jo it they run like valiant Men, 

And flaſh about them with their Pen. 


What Inkſhed ſprings from Altercation! 
What loppings off of Reputation! 

You might as ſoon huſh ſtormy Weather, 

And bring the North and South together, 
As reconcile your letter'd foes, 

Who come to all things but dry blows, 


Your deſperate lovers wan and pale, 

As needy culprits in a jail, 

| Who muſe and doat, and pine, and die, 

Scorch'd by the light'ning of an eye, 

(For ladies“ eyes, with fatal ſtroke, 

Will blaſt the verieſt heart of oak) 

Will wrangle, bicker, and complain, 

Merely to make it up again. 

Though ſwain look glum, and miſs look fiery, 

'Tis nothing but amantium ire, 

And all the progreſs purely this— 

A frown, a pout, a tear, a kiſs, 

Thus love and quarrels (April weather) 

Like vinegar and oil together, 

Join in an eaſy mingled ſtrife, 

To make the ſallad up of life. 
Vol, LXVIII. P Love 
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Love ſettles beſt from altercation, 
As liquors after fermentation, 


In a ſtage-coach, with lumber cramm'd, 
Between two bulky bodies jamm'd, 
Did you ne'er writhe yourſelf about, 
To find the ſeat and cuſhion out? 
How diſagreeably you fit, 
With b—m awry, and place unfit, 
Till ſome kind jolt o'er 1ll-pav'd town, 
Shall wedge you cloſe, and nail you down, 
So fares it with your fondling dolts, 
And all love's quarrels are but jolts. 


When tiffs ariſe, and words of ſtrife 
'Turn one to two in man and wife, 
(For that's a matrimonial courſe 


Which Joke: mates muſt $0 through perforce, 
And ev'ry married man is certain 


T'attend the lecture call'd the curtain 
Though not another word is ſaid, 
When once the couple are in bed: 
There things their proper channel keep, 
(They make it up, and go to ſleep) 
Theſe fallings in and fallings out, 
Sometimes with cauſe, but moſt without, 
Are but the common modes of ſtrife, 
Which oil the ſprings of married life, 
Where ſameneſs would create the ſpleen, 
For ever fupidly . 


Obſerre 


int 
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Obſerve yon downy bed—to make it, 
vou toſs the feathers up and ſhake it. 

8 fondneſs ſprings from words and ſcuffling, 
As beds lie ſmootheſt after ſhuffling. 


But authors' wranglings will create 
The very quinteſſence of hate; 

peace is a fruitleſs vain endeavour, 

| Sworn foes for once, they're foes for ever. 


Oh! had it pleas'd my wiſer hetters 
That J had never taſted letters, 
Then no Parnaſſian maggots bred, 
| Like fancies in a madman's head, 
No graſpings at an idle name, 
W No childiſh hope of future fame, 
No impotence of wit had ta'en 
Poſſeſſion of my muſe-ſtruck brain. 
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Or had my birth, with fortune fit, 
| Varniſh'd the dunce, or made the wit; 
| Thad not held a ſhameful place, 
Nor letters paid me with diſgrace, 


-l] for a pittance of my own, 
That I might live unſought, unknown! 
Retir'd from all this pedant ſtrife, 

Far from the cares of buſtling life; 
Far from the wits, the fools, the great, 
And all the little world I hate. 
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THE MILE MAID. 
| HOFER for pleaſure plans a ſcheme, 


Will find it vaniſh like a dream, 
Affording nothing ſound or real, 
Where happineſs 1s all 1deal ; 

In grief, in joy, or either ſtate, 

Fancy will always antedate, 

And when the thoughts on evil pore, 
Anticipation makes it more. 

Thus while the mind the Future ſees, 
It cancels all its pręſent eaſe, 


Is Pleaſure's ſcheme the point in view; 
How eagerly we all purſue! 


Well—Tueſday is th'appointed day; 
How ſlowly wears the time away ! 
How dull the interval between, 
How darken'd o'er with clouds of ſpleen, 
Did not the mind unlock her treaſure, 
And fancy feed on promis'd pleaſure. 


DeL1a ſurveys, with curious eyes, 
'The clouds colleRed-in the ſkies ; 
Wiſhes no ſtorm may rend the air, 
And Tueſday may be dry and fair; 
And I look round, my boys, and pray, 
That Tueſday may be holiday, 
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Things duely ſettled—what remains? 
To! Tueſday comes—alas ! it rains; 
And all our viſionary ſchemes 

Hare died away, like golden dreams. 


Once on a time, a ruſtic dame, 


| (No matter for the lady's name) 


Wrapt up in deep imagination, 
Indulg'd her pleaſing contemplation z 


| While on a bench ſhe took her ſeat, 
dl plac'd the milk-pail at her feet, 


Oft in her hand ſhe chink d the pence, 
The profits which aroſe from thence ; ; 
While fond ideas fill'd her brain, 


Of layings up, and nonſtrous gain, 


Till every penny which ſhe told, 
Creative fancy turn'd to gold ; 

And reaſoning thus from computation, 
dhe ſpoke aloud her meditation, 


e Pleaſe heav'n but to preſerve my health, 
« No doubt I ſhall have ſtore of wealth; 


* It muſt of conſequence enſue 


I ſhall have ſtore of lovers too. 


Oh! how I'll break their ſtubborn hearts, 
„With all the pride of female arts. 

* What Suitors then will kneel before me! 
Lordi, Earls, and Viſcounts ſhall adore me. 
" When in my gilded coach I ride, 


| © My Lady at his Lord/oip's fide, 
P z 
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«« How will I laugh at all I meet 

re Clatt'ring in pattins down the ftreet ! 

ce And Log BIN then I'll mind no more, 

c Howe'er I lov'd him heretofore ; 

« Or, if he talks of plighted truth, 

«« I will not hear the ſimple youth, 

gut riſe indignant from my ſeat, 

« And ſpurn the lubber from my feet.“ 
Action, alas! the ſpeaker's grace, 

Ne'er came in more improper place, 

For in the toſſing forth her ſhoe, 

What fancied bliſs the maid o'erthrew ! 

While down at once, with hideous fall, 

Came lovers, wealth, and milk, and all, 

I. hus fancy ever loves to roam, 

To bring the gay materials home; 

Imagination forms the dream, 


And accident deſtroys the ſcheme, 
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MONGST you bipeds, reputation 

Depends on Rank and Situation; 
And men increaſe in fame and worth, 

Not from their merits, but their Birth, 
Thus he is born to live obſcure, 

Who has the ſin of being poor; | 
While wealthy dullneſs lolls at caſe, 

And is—as witty as you pleaſe. 
What did his Lordſbip ſay ?—O! fine! 
The very Thing Bravo] Divine! 
And then 'tis buzz'd from Route to Route, 
While ladies whiſper it about, 

« Well, I proteſt, a charming hit! 

His Lordſſbip has a deal of wit. 

How elegant that double ſenſe ! 

« Perdigious ] waiſtly fine! Immenſe !”? 
When all my lord has ſaid or done, 
Was but the letting off a pun, 

Mark the fat Cir, whoſe good round ſum, 
Amounts at leaſt to half a Plumb ; 
Whoſe chariot whirls him up and down 
dome three or four miles out of town; 
For thither ſober folks repair, 
To take the Dun, which they call air. 
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Dull folly (not the wanton wild 
Imagination's younger child) 

Has taken lodgings in his face, 

As finding that a vacant place, 

And peeping from his windows, tells 
'To all beholders, where ſhe dwells. 
Yet once a week, this purſe-proud cit 
Shall ape the ſallies of a wit, 

And after ev'ry Sunday's dinner, 

To prieftly ſaint, or city ſinner, 
Shall tell the ſtory o'er and o'er, 

H'as told a thouſand times before; 
Like gameſters, who, with eager zeal, 
Talk the game o'er between the deal. 


Mark ! how the fools and knaves admire 
And chuckle with their Sunday ſquire: 
While he looks pleas'd at every gueſt, 

And laughs much louder than the reſt; 
And cackling with inceſſant grin, 
Triples the Double of his chin. 


Birth, rank, and wealth, have wond'rous ſkill; 
Make Wits and State/men when they will; 
While genius holds no eſtimation, 

From Iucklefs want of Situation; 

And, if through clouded ſcenes of life, 
He takes dame poverty to wife, 
Howe'er he work and teize his brain, 


His pound of wit ſcarce weighs a grain; 
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While with his Lordſbip it abounds, 
and one light grain ſwells out to pounds, 


Receive, good fir, with aſpect kind, 
| This wanton gallop of the mind 
| put, ſince all things encreaſe in worth, 
| Proportion'd to their rank and birth; 
| Leſt you ſhould think the letter baſe, 

| While I ſupply the poet's place, 

Ill tell you whence and what I am, 


WT iy Breed, my Blood, my Sire, my Dam, 


My Sire was P1NDAR's Eagle, ſon 
| Of Pegaſus of HELICON ; 
My Dam, the Hippogryph, which whirl'd | 


= //:: to the lunar world. 


och high-bred things of mettled blood, 
The beſt in all AroLLo's ſtud, 


Now Cx1T1Cs here would bid me ſpeak 
The oLD horſe language, that is, Greek ; 
for HoMER made us talk, you know, 
Almoſt three thouſand years ago; 

And men of Tae and Judgment P! wits 
Allow the paſſage is divine. 

They were fine mettled things indeed, 

And of peculiar ſtrength and breed; 

What leaps they took, how far and wide! 
—They'd take a country at a ſtride. 

How great each leap, LoxoIN us knew, 
Who from dimenſions ta'en of two, 
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Affirms, with equal ardour whirld, 


A third, good lord! would clear the world, 


But till ſome learned wight ſhall ſhew 

Tf Accents MUST be us'd, or no, 

A doubt, which puzzles all the wiſe 
Of giant and of pigmy fize, 

Who waſte their time, and fancies vex 
With aper, lenis, circumflex, 

And talk of mark and punctuation, 

As *twere a matter of ſalvation ; 

For when your pigmies take the pen 
They fancy they grow up to Men, 

And think they keep the world in awe 
By brandiſhing a very Straav; 

Till they have clear'd this weighty doubt, 
Which they'll be centuries about, 

As a plain nag, in homely phraſe, 

I'Il uſe the language of our days; 

And, for this firſt and only time, 

Juſt make a rrot in eaſy rhime. 


Nor let it ſhock, your thought or ſight, 
That thus a guadruped ſhould write; 
Read but the papers, and you'll ſee 
More prodigies of wit than me ; 
Grown men and & PAarrows taught to dance, 
By monſieur Paſſerat from France; 
The learned dog, the learned mare, 
The learned bird, the learned hare; 
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And all are faſhionable too, 
And play at cards as well as you. 


Of paper, pen, and ink poſſeſs d, 
with faculties of writing bleſt, 
Why ſhould not I then, Howrnnyhwm bred 
4 word that muſt be een, not ſaid) 
Rid you of all that anxious care, 
Which good folks feel for good and fair, 
And which your looks betray'd indeed, 


W To more diſcerning eyes of ſteed; 


When in the ſhape of uſeful hack, 
| bore a poet on my back? 


Know, ſafely rode my maſter's bride, 


ne bard before her for y guide. 


Yet think not, fir, his awkward care 
Enſur'd protection to the fair. 
No—conſcious of the prize J bore, 
My wayward footſteps ſlipt no more. 
For though I ſcorn the Poe?'s ſkill, 

My miſtreſs guides me where ſhe will, 


Abſtract in wond'rous ſpeculation, 
Loſt in laborious meditation, 
As whether *twould promote Sublime 
If Sikver could be pair'd in rhime; 
Or, as the word of ſweeter Tune, 
Mnth might be clink'd inſtead of moon: 
No wonder poets hardly know 
Or what they do, or where they go. 5 
Whether 
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Whether they ride or walk the ſtreet, 
Their heads are always on their feet ; 
They now and then may get aſtride 
Th' ideal Pegaſus, and ride 
Prodigious journeys—round a room, 
As boys ride cock-horſe on a broom. 


Whether Acroſtics teize the brain, 
Which goes a hunting words in vain, 
(For words moſt capizally fin, 

Unleſs their letters right begin.) 

S ince how to man or woman's name, 
C ould you or I Acroftic frame. 

O r make the Haring letters join, 

To form the word, that tells us thine, 
Unleſs we'ad right initials got, 

8, C, O, T, and ſo made Scor? 
Or whether Rebus, Riddle's brother 


(Both which had DuLLNess for their mother) 


Employ the gentle poet's care, 

To celebrate ſome town or fair, 
Which all ad libitum he ſlits 

For you to pick it up by bits, 

Which bits together plac'd, will frame 
Some city's or ſome lady's name; 

As when a worm is cut in twain, 

It joins and is a worm again; 

When thoughts / weighty, / intenſe, 
Above the reach of common ſenſe, 
Diſtract and twirl the mind about, 
Which fain would hammer ſomething out ; 


A kind 
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A kind diſcharge relieves the mind, 
Is folks are eas d by breaking wind; 
Whatever whims or maggots bred 
Ike place of ſenſe in poet's head, 
They fix themſelves without controul, 
Vhere'er its ſeat is on the ſoul, 

| Then, like your heathen idols, we 
Have eyes indeed, but cannot ſee, 
He, for J take the poet's part, 

And for my blood, am Bard at heart) 
For in reflection deep immerſt, 

| The man muſe-bitten and be-wer/?, 
Neglectful of externals all, 

Will run his head againſt a wall, 

Walk, through a river as it flows, 


Nor ſee the bridge before his noſe, 


Are things like theſe equeſtrians fit 
To mount the back of mettled tit ? 
Are—but farewell, for here comes Bob, 
And I muſt ſerve ſome hackney job 
| Fetch letters, or, for recreation, 
| Tranſport the bard to our Plantation. 


Robert joins compts with Burnam Black, 
Your humble ſervant, Hanbury's hack, 
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ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OF MR, c. DEN1s 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN WILKES, Eso. 


Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis evum, 


EAR WiLxes, whoſe lively ſocial Wit 


Diſdains the prudiſh Affectation 
Of gloomy Folks, who love to fit 
As Doctors u at Conſultation, 
Permit me, in familiar Strain, 
To ſteal you from the idle hour 
Of combating the NoxTaerN Thang, 
And all his puppet tools of Pow'r. 


Shame to the Wretch, if ſenſe of ſhame 

Can ever touch the miſcreant's breaſt, 
Who dead to virtue as to fame, 

(A Monſter whom the Gods deteſt) 
Turns traitor to himſelf, to court 

Or Miniſter or Monarch's ſmile ; 
And dares, in inſolence of ſport, 

Invade the CHARTER of our le, 


But why ſhould I, who only ſtrive 
By telling of an eaſy tale, 
To keep attention half alive 


Hox, 


*Gainſt Bo.coLam and FLIMNAP fail? 


For F 
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Iror whether ENGLAND be the name, . 
Name which we're taught no more to prize) 
Or BRITAIN, it is all the ſame, 
The Lilliputian Stateſmen riſe 
To malice of gigantic ſize. : 
Tet them enjoy their warmth a while, 
Truth ſhall regard them with a ſmile, 
While you, like GULLIVER, in ſport 
Piſs out the fire, and ſave the Court, 
But to return—The tale is old; 
Indecent, truly none of mine— 
What BEROALDUS gravely told; 
| read it in that ſound divine. 
And for indecency, you know 
He had a faſhionable turn, 
Ft prim obſervers clearly ſhew 
In t'other Parſon, Doctor SrERNE. 
Yet Pop E denies it all defence, 
And call it, bleſs us! Want of ſenſe. 
But e en the decent Pop E can write 
* Of bottles, corks, and maiden ſighs, 
Of charming beauties leſs in fight, 
Of the more ſecret precious hair, 
And ſomething elſe of little Size, 
You know where.“ 
If ſuch Authorities prevail, 
To varniſh o'er this petty ſin, 
I plead a pardon for my tale, 
And having hemm'd and cough'd begin- 


VIS, 


0R, 


* Rape of the Lock, 
T Pope's J etters. 


or F 
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A Genius (one of thoſe I mean, 

We read of in th' Arabian nights; 
Not ſuch as every day are ſeen 

At Bob's or Arthur's, whilom White's ; 
For howſoe'er you change the name, 
The Clubs and Meetings are the ſame ; | 
Nor thoſe prodigious learned folks, 
Your Haberdaſhers of ſtale Jokes, 
Who dreſs them up ſo neat and clean 
For News-paper or Magazine; 
But one that could play wond'rous tricks, 

Changing the very courſe of Nature, 
Not As Mop E us on two ſticks 

Or ſage URCGAN DA could do greater.) 


Once on a time incog came down 

From his equivocal dominions, 
And travell'd o'er a country town 

To try folks“ tempers and opinions. 
When to accompliſh his intent 

(For had the cobler known the king, 

Lord! it would quite have ſpoil'd the thing) 
In ſtrange diſguiſe he lily went 
And ſtump'd along the high-way track, 
With greaſy knapſack at his back; 
And now the night was pitchy dark, 
Without one ſtar's indulgent ſpark, 

. Whether he wanted ſleep or not, 

Is of no conſequence to tell; 
A bed and lodging muſt be got, 

For geniuſes live always well. 
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4t the beſt houſe in all the town, 
(It was th attorney's you may ſwear) 
He knock'd as he'd have beat it down, 
Knock as you would, no entrance there, 
Bat from the window cried the dame, 
Go, firrah go, from whence you came. 
Here, Nell, John, Thomas, ſee who knocks, 
Fellow, I'll put you in the ſtocks, 
Be gentle ma'm, the Genius cried ; 
Have mercy on the wand ring poor, 
Who knows not where his head to hide, 
And aſks a pittance at your door, 
A mug of beer, a cruſt of bread 
Have pity on the houſeleſs head ; 
Your huſband keeps a lordly table, 
| ak but for the offal crumbs, 
And for a lodging—barn or ſtable 
Will ſhroud me till the morning comes, 


"Twas all in vain ; ſhe rang the bell, 
The ſervants trembl'd at the knell ; 
Down flew the maids to tell the men, 
To drive the vagrant back agen. 


He trudg'd away in angry mind, 
and thought but cheaply of mankind, 
Till through a caſement's dingy Pane, 
A ruſh-light's melancholy ray, 

bad him e'en try his luck again; 
terhaps beneath a houſe of clay 
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A wand'ring paſſenger might find, 

A better friend to human kind, 

And far more hoſpitable fare, 
Though not ſo coftly, nice, or rare, 
As ſmokes upon the filver plate 

Of the luxurious pamper'd great. 


So to this cot of homely thatch, 
In the ſame plight the genius came: 

Down comes the dame, lifts up the latch; 
What want ye fir? | 

| God fave you, dame. 

And ſo he told the piteous tale, 

Which you have heard him tell before; 
Your patience and my own would fail 


Were I to tell it o'er and o'er, Fe 
Suffice it, that my goody's care Hoſt 
Brought forth her beſt, though ſimple fare, It 

And from the corner-cupboard's hoard, 
Her ſtranger gueſt the more to pleaſe, 
Beſpread her hoſpitable board But 
With what ſhe had—'twas bread and cheeſe, Al 

| | But! 
"Tis honeſt though but homely cheer ; 0 

Much good may't do ye, eat your fill, Your 
Would I cou'd treat you with ſtrong beer, Ye 

But for the action take the will, But f 
You ſee my cot is clean, though ſmall, Fo 

Pray heav'n encreaſe my ſlender ſtock! May 

You're welcome, friend, you ſee my all; | & 


And for your bed, Sir, there's a flock, 
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No matter what was after ſaid, 
He eat and drank and went to bed. 


And now the cock his mats ſung, 

(Howe'er ſuch ſinging's light eſteem'd, 
is precious in the Muſes* tongue 

When ſung, rhimes better than he ſcream'd ;) 
The dame and pedlar both aroſe, 

At early dawn of rifing day, 
the for her work of folding clothes, 

And He to travel on his way ; 
But much he thought himſelf to blame, 

If, as in duty ſurely bound, 
He did not thank the careful dame 

For the reception he had found, 
Hoſteſs, quoth He, before I go, 

| thank you for your hearty Fare; 

Would it were in my pow'r to pay 

My gratitude a better way 

But money now runs very low, 

And I have not a doit to ſpare ; 
But if you'll take this piece of Stuff 

—No, quoth the dame, I'm Poor as you, 
Your kindeſt wiſhes are enough, 

You're welcome, friend, farewell Adieu. 
But firſt reply d the wand ring gueſt, 

For bed and board and homely diſh, 
May all things turn out for the beſt, 
So take my bleſſing and my wiſh. 


Q 2 May 
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May what you firſt begin to do, 
Create ſuch profit and delight, 


That you may do it all day through, A 
Nor finiſh till the depth of night. | Toe 
Thank you, ſhe ſaid, and ſhut the door, ol 

- Turn'd to her work, and thought no more. She 
And now the napkin which was fpread | 

To treat her gueſt with good brown. bread, | Goo 

She folded up with niceſt care; 8 

When lo! another napkin there! A 

And every folding did beget Wh: 
Another and another yet. 4 
She folds a ſhift—by ſtrange encreaſe, | Spit 
'The remnant ſwells into a piece. 1 
Her Caps, her Laces, all the ſame, Ane 

Till ſuch a quantity of Linen, 3 

From ſuch a very ſmall beginning, Wh 
Flow'd in at once upon the Dame, 1 
Who wonder'd how the deuce it came, Ani 

That with the drap'ry ſhe had got 

Within her little ſhabby cot, ? 
She might for all the town provide, Ne 
And break both York-ſtreet and Cheapſide. An 
. 1 
It happen'd that th* attorney's wife, 'F : 

Who, to be ſure, took much upon her, 1 
As being one in higher Life, f 


Who did the Pariſh mighty honour, An 
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Cent for the Dame, who, poor and willing, 
| Would take a job of charing work, 

And ſweat and toll like any Turk, 

| To earn a ſixpence or a ſhilling, | 


She could not come, not ſhe indeed! 
She thank'd her much, but had no need, 


Good news will fly as well as bad, 
so out this wond'rous ſtory came, 
About the Pedlar and the Dame, 
Which made th' Attorney's wife ſo mad, 
That ſhe reſolv'd at any rate, 
Spite of her pride and Lady airs, 
© To get the Pedlar tete-a-tete, 
| And make up all the paſt affairs : 
And though ſhe wiſh'd him at the deyil, 
When he came there the night before, 
Determin'd to be monſtrous civil, 
And drop her curtſie at the door, N 
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Now all was racket, noiſe and pother, 
Nell running one way, John another, 
And Tom was on the coach. horſe ſent, 
To learn which way the Pedlar went. 
Thomas return'd ;—the Pedlar brought. 
—What could my dainty Madam ſay, 
For not behaving as ſhe ought, 
And driving honeſt folks away ? 


Q 3 Upon 


dent 
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Upon my word, it ſhocks me much, 
— But there's ſuch thieving here of late 
Not that I dream'd that you were ſuch, 
When you came knocking at my gate, 
I muſt confeſs myſelf to blame, 
And I'm afraid you lately met 
Sad treatment with that homely dame, 
Who lives on what her hands can get, 
Walk in with me at leaſt to-night, 
And let us ſet all matters right. 
I know my duty, and indeed 
Would help a friend in time of need. 
Take ſuch refreſhment as you find, 
I'm ſure I mean it for the beſt, 
And give it with a willing mind 
To ſuch a grave and ſober gueſt, 


So 1n they came, and for his picking, 
Behold the table covers ſpread, 
Inſtead of Goody's cheeſe and bread, 

With tarts, and fiſh, and fleſh, and chicken, 
And to appear in greater ſtate, i 

The knives and forks with ſilver handles, 
The candleſticks of bright (French) plate 

To hold her beſt mould (tallow) candles. 
Were all brought forth to be diſplay d, 
In female houſewifry parade. 

And more the Pedlar to regale, 

And make the wond'rous man her friend, 

Decanters foam'd of mantling ale, 


And port and claret without end; 
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They hobb'd and nobb'd, and ſmil'd and laugh'd, 
Touch'd glaſſes, nam'd their toaſts, and quaff d; 
Talk'd over every friend and foe, | 

Till eating, drinking, talking paſt, 

The kind houſe- clock ſtruck twelve at laſt, 
When wiſhing Madam bon repos, 

The Pedlar pleaded weary head, 

Made his low bow, and went to bed. 
Wiſhing him then at perfect eaſe, 

A good ſoft bed, a good ſound ſleep, 
Now, gentle reader, if you pleaſe, 

We'll at the Lady take a peep. 
She could not reſt, but turn'd and toſs'd, 

While Fancy whiſper'd in her brain, 
That what her indiſcretion loſt, 

Her art and cunning might regain, 
Such Linen to ſo poor a dame ! 

For ſuch coarſe fare! perplex'd her head ; 
Why might not ſhe expect the ſame, 

So courteous, civil, and well-bred ? 


And now ſhe reckon'd up. her ſtore 
Of Cambricks, Hollands, Muſlins, Lawns, 
Free gifts, and Purchaſes, and Pawns, 
Reſoly'd to multiply them more, 
Till ſhe had got a Stock of Linen, 
Fit for a Dowager to ſin in, 
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The morning came, when up ſhe got, 
Maſt ceremomioufly inclin'd 
To wind up her ſagacious plot, 
With all that civil ſtuff we find 
Mongſt thoſe who talk a wond'rous deal 
Of what they neither mean nor feel, 


How ſhall I, Ma'm, reply'd the Gueſt, 
Make you a ſuitable return, 
For your attention and concern, 
And ſuch civilities expreſt 
To one, who muſt be ſtill in debt 
For all the kindneſs he has met? 
For this your entertainment's ſake, 
If ought of good my wiſh can do, 
May what you firft ſhall undertake, 
Laſt without ceaſing all day through, 


Madam, who kindly underſtood 
His wiſh effectually good, 
Strait dropp'd a curthe wond'rous low, 
For much ſhe wanted him to go, 
That ſhe might look up all her ſtore, 
And turn it into thouſands more. 
Now all the maids were ſent to look 
In every cranny, hole and nook, 
For every rag which they could find 
Of any ſize, or any kind, 
Draw'rs, Boxes, Cloſets, Cheſts and Caſes 
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were all unlock d at once to get 
Her Point, her Gawz, her Pruſſia- net, 
With fifty names of fifty kinds, 

Which ſuit variety of minds. 


| How ſhall I now my tale purſue, 
oo paſſing ſtrange, ſo paſſing true? 


When every bit from every hoard, 
| Was brought and laid upon the board, 
Leſt ſome more urgent obligation 
Might interrupt her pleaſing toil, 
And marring half her application, 
Tie promis'd hopes of profit ſpoil, 
Before ſhe folds a ſingle rag, 
Or takes a cap from board or bag, 
That nothing might her work prevent, 
(For ſhe was now reſolv'd to labour, 
With earneſt hope and full intent 
To get the better of her neighbour) 
Into the garden ſhe would go 
To do that neceſſary thing, 
Which muſt by all be done, you know, 
By rich and poor, and high and low, 
By Male and Female, Queen and King ; 
he little dream'd a common action, 
Praftis'd as duely as her pray'rs, 
Should prove ſo tedious a tranſaction, 
Or coſt her ſuch a ſea of cares, 
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In ſhort the ſtreams ſo plenteous flow'd, 

That in the dry and duſty weather, 
She might have water'd all the road 

For ten or twenty miles together. 
What could ſhe do ? as it began, 
Th' involuntary torrent ran. 

Inſtead of folding Cap or Mob, 
So dreadful was this diſtillation, 

That from a ſimple watering job, 

She fear'd a general Inundation, 

While for her Indiſcretion's crime, 

And coveting too great a ſtore, 
She made a river at a time, 


Which ſure was never done before. 
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\ FAMILIAR LETTER OF RHIMES. 


10 A L AD Y. 


ES—T could rifle grove and bow'r 
And ftrip the beds of every flow'r, 
And deck them in their faireſt ue, 
Merely to be out-bluſh'd by you, 
The lily, pale, by my direction, 


Should fight the roſe for your complexion : 


Or I could make up ſweeteſt poſies, 
Fit fragrance for the ladies' noſes, 


Which drooping, on your breaſt reclining, 


Should all be withering, dying, pining, 
Which every ſongſter can diſplay, 

I've more authorities than Gx; 

Nay, I could teach the globe its duty 
To pay all homage to your beauty, 
And, wit's creative pow'r to ſhow, 

The very fre ſhould mix with /now ; 
Your eyes, that brandiſh burning darts 
To ſcorch and ſinge our zinder hearts, 
Should be the /amps for lover's ruin, 
And light them to their own undoing ; 
While all the /zoww about your breaſt 
Should leave them hopeleſs and diſtreſt. 


For thoſe who rarely ſoar above 
Ihe art of coupling love and dove, 
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In their conceits and amorous fictions, 
Are mighty fond of contradictions, 
Above, in air; in earth, beneath ; 

And things that do, or do not breathe, 
All have their parts, and ſeparate place, 
To paint the fair one's various grace, 


Her cheek, her eye, her boſom ſhow 
The roſe, the lily, diamond, ſnow. 
Jet, milk, and amber, vales and mountains, 
Stars, rubies, ſuns, and moſſy fountains, 
'The poet gives them all a ſhare 
In the deſcription of his fair, 
She burns, ſhe chills, ſhe pierces hearts 
With locks, and bolts, and flames, and darts, 
And could we truſt th' extravagancy 
Of every poet's youthful fancy, 
"They'd make each nymph they love ſo well, 
As cold as ſnow, as hot as ——, 


—0 gentle lady, ſpare your frieke, 
No horrid rhime ſhall wound your fight. 
IT would not for the world be heard, 

To utter ſuch z»/eemly word, 
Which the politer parſon fears 
To mention to politer ears, 


But, could a female form be ſhown, 
(The thought, perhaps, is not my own) | 
Where every circumſtance ſhould meet 
To make the poet's nymph compleat 


Form d 
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Form'd to his Fancy's utmoſt pitch, 
She'd be as ugly as A witch. 


come then, O muſe, of trim conceit, 
Mule, always fine, but never neat, 
Who to the dull unſated ear 
Of French or Tuſcan SONNETEER, 
T:k'& up the ſame unvaried tone, 
Like the Scotch bagpipe's favourite drone, 
Squeezing out thoughts in ditties quaint, 
To poet's miſtreſs, whore, or ſaint ; 
Whether thou dwell'ſt on ev'ry grace, 
Which lights the world from Laura's face, 
Or amorous praiſe expatiates wide 
On beauties which the nymph muſt hide; 
For wit affected, loves to ſhow | 
Her every charm from top to toe, 
And wanton fancy oft purſues 
Minute deſcription from the muſe, 
Come and pourtray, with pencil fine, 
The poet's orial nymph divine, 


Her golden locks of claſſic hair, 
Are nets to catch the wanton air ; 
Her forehead ivory, and her eyes 
Each a bright /un to light the ſkies, 
Orb'd in whoſe centre, Cupid aims 
His darts, protect us! tipt with Hanes; 
While the ſly god's unerring bow N 
ls the half circle of her bro. 
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Each lip a ruby, parting, ſhews 


The precious pearl in even rows, 
And all the loves and graces ſleek 
Bathe in the dimples of her cheek. 
Her breafts pure ſuonbo, or white as milk, 
Are ivory apples, ſmooth as ſilk, 

Or elſe, as fancy trips on faſter, 
Fine marble hills or alabaſter. 


A figure made of wax wou'd pleaſe 
More than an aggregate of theſe, 
Which though they are of precious worth, 
And held in great eſteem on earth, 
What are they, rightly underſtood, 
Compar'd to real fleſh and blood? 


And I, who hate to act by rules 

Of whining, rhiming, loving fools, 
Can never twiſt my mind about 
To find ſuch ſtrange reſemblance out, 
And ſimile that's only fit 
To ſhew my plenteous lack of wit. 
Therefore, omitting flames and darts, | 
Wounds, ſighs and tears, and bleeding hearts, 
Obeying, what J here declare, 
Makes half my happineſs, the Fair, 
The favourite ſubject J purſue, 

And write, as who would not, for you. 
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Perhaps my muſe, a common curſe, 
Tr; in the manner of her verſe, 
Which, ſlouching in the doggrel lay, 
Coes tittup all her eaſy way. 
Ves—an Acroſtic had been better, 
Where each good natured Prattling letter, 
Though it conceal the writer's aim, 
Tells all the world his lady's name. 


But all Acroſtics, it is ſaid, 
Shew wond'rous pain of empty head, 
Where wit is cramp'd in hard confines, 
And fancy dare not jump the lines, 


| love a fanciful diſorder, 
And ftraggling out of rule and order; 
Impute not then to vacant head, 
Or what I've writ, or what I've faid, 
Which 1mputation can't be true, 
Where head and heart's ſo full of you. 


Like TRISTRAM SHANDY, I could write 
From morn to noon, from noon to night, 
dometimes obſcure, and ſometimes leaning, 
A little ſideways to a meaning, 

And unfatigu'd myſelf, purſue 

The civil mode of teazing you. 

For as your folks who love the dwelling 
On circumſtance in ſtory telling, 

And to give each relation grace, 
Deſcribe the time, the folks, the place, 
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And are religiouſſy exact 

To point out each unmeaning fact, 
Repeat their wonders andefrred, 

Nor think one hearer can be tired; 
So they who take a method worſe, 
And pro/e away, like me, in verſe, 
Worry their miſtreſs, friends or betten, 
With ſatire, ſonnet, ode, or letters, 
And think the knack of pleaſing follows 
Each jingling pupil of AyroLLo's, 

— Yet let it be a venĩal crime 

That I addreſs you thus in rhime. 
Nor think that I am Phebar-bit 

By the Tarantula of wit, 

But as the meaneſt critic knows 

All females have a knack at proſe, 
And letters are the mode of writing 
Ihe ladies take the moſt delight 1 in; 
Bold is the man, whoſe ſaucy aim 
Leads him to form a rival claim; 

A double death the victim dies, 
Wounded by wit as well as eyes. 


With mine diſgrace a lady's proſe, 
And put a nettle next a roſe ? 
Who would, ſo long as taſte prevails, 
Compare St. James's with Verſailles ? 
The nightingale, as ſtory goes, 
Fam'd for the muſic of his woes, 
In vain againſt the artiſt try'd, 


But ſtrain d his tuneful throat—and died. 
COT I | Perhaps 


FI 
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Perhaps I ſought the rhiming way, 

For reaſons which have pow'rful ſway. 
The ſwain, no doubt, with pleaſure ſues 
The nymph he's ſure will not refuſe, 

and more compaſſion may be found 
\moneft theſe goddeſſes of ſound, 

Than always happens to the ſhare 

of the more cruel human fair; 

Who love to fix their lover's pains, 

pleas'd with the rattling of their chains, 
Rejoicing in their ſervant's grief, 

As 'twere a fin to give relief. 

They twiſt each eaſy fool about, 

Nor let them in, nor let them out, 

But keep them twirling on the fire 

Of apprehenſion and deſire, 

As cock-chafers, with corking pin 

The ſchool-boy ſtabs, to make them ſpin, 


For tis a maxim in love's ſchool, 
To make a man of ſenſe a fool; 
I mean the man, who loves indeed, 
And hopes and wiſhes to ſucceed; 
But from his fear and apprehenſion, 
Which always mars his beſt intention, 
Can ne'er addreſs with proper eaſe 
The very perſon he would pleaſe. 


Now Poets, when theſe nymphs refuſe, 
Strait go a courting to the muſe. 
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But till ſome difference we find = 1: 
Twixt goddeſſes and human kind; 4 
The muſes' favours are ideal, 


The ladies' ſcarce, but always real. = 
The poet can, with little pain, 
Create a miſtreſs in his brain, So 
Heap each attraction, every grace Thot 
That ſhould adorn the mind or face, (Aut 
On Delia, Phyllis, with a ſcore So, 
Of Phyllifſes and Delias more. | At 
Or as the whim of paſſion burns, Torr 
Can court each frolic muſe by turns; | Vi 
Nor ſhall one word of blame be ſaid, Rect 
Altho' he take them all to bed. But 
The muſe deteſts coquettry's guilt, Unf 
Nor apes the manners of a jilt. y 
Tilt! O diſhoneſt hateful name, Ve 
Your ſex's pride, your ſex's ſhame, f 
Which often bait their treacherous hook 1 
With ſmile endearing, winning look, "WM 
And wind them in the eaſy heart Nor 
Of man, with moſt enſnaring art, gie 
Only to torture and betray We 
The wretch they mean to caſt away, An 
No doubt 'tis charming pleaſant angling Un 
To ſee the poor fond creatures dangling, b 


Who ruſh like gudgeons to the bait, 
And gorge the miſchicf they ſhould hate, 
Yet ſure ſuch cruelties deface 

Your virtues of their faireſt grace, 
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And pity, which in woman's breaſt, 
chould ſwim at top of all the reſt, 
Vault ſuch inſidious ſport condemn, 
Which play to you, 1s death to them, 


So have I often read or heard, 
Though both upon a trav'ller's word, 
{Autnority may paſs it down, 
So, vide TRAVELS, by Ep. Brow) 
At Merz, a dreadful engine ſtands, 
Form'd like a maid, with folded hands, 
Which finely dreſt, with primmeſt grace, 
Receives the culprit's firſt embrace 
But at the ſecond (diſmal wonder!) 
Unfolds, claſps, cuts his heart aſunder. 


You'll ſay, perhaps, I love to rail, 
We'll end the matter with a tale, 


A Robin once, who lov'd to ſtray, 
And hop about from ſpray to ſpray, 
Familiar as the folks were kind, 
Nor thought of miſchief in his mind, 
Slight favours make the bold preſume, 
Would flutter round the lady's room, 
And careleſs often take his ſtand 
Upon the lovely Flavia's hand. 
The nymph, *tis ſaid, his freedom ſought, 
In ſhort, the trifling fool was caught; \ 
And happy in the fair one's grace, 
Would not accept an Eagle's place; 
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And while the nymph was kind as fair, 
Wiſh'd not to gain his native air, 

But thought he bargain'd to his coſt, 
To gain the liberty he loft. 


Till at the laſt, a fop was ſeen, 
A parrot, dreſs'd in red and green, 
Who could not boaſt one genuine note, 
But chatter'd, ſwore and ly'd—by rote. 
«« Nonſenſe and noiſe will oft prevail, 
« When honour and affection fail.“ 
The lady lik'd her foreign gueſt, 
For novelty will pleaſe the beſt; 
And whether it is lace or fan, 
Or ſilk, or china, bird or man, 
None ſure can think it wrong, or ſtrange, 
That ladies ſhould admire a change, 
The Parrot now came into play, 
The Robin! he had had his day, 
But could not brook the nymph's diſdain, 
So fled—and ne'er came back again, 


THE 


COBBLER OF TISSINGTON's LETTER 
TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 1761. 


Y predeceſſors often uſe 
To cobble verſe as well as ſhoes ; 
AsParTRIDGE (wide SwirT's diſputes). 
Who turn'd BooTEs into boots, 
Ah!—ParxTRIDGE !—Tll be bold to ſay 
Was a rare ſcholar in his day; 

He'd tell you when t'wou'd rain, and when 
The weather would be fine agen ; 

Preciſely when your bones /ould ache, 

And when grow ſound, by th' almanack. 

For he knew ev'ry thing, d'ye ſee, 

By, what d'ye call't, aſtrology, 

And ſkill'd in all the ſtarry ſyſtem, 

Foretold events, and often miſt'em. 

And then it griev'd me fore to look 

Juſt at the Heel. piece of his book, 

Where ſtood a man, Lord bleſs my heart! 

(No doubt by matthew maticks art, 

Naked, expos'd to public view, 

And darts ftuck in him through and through. 
I warrant him ſome hardy fool, 

Who ſcorn'd to follow wiſdom's rule, 
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And dar'd blaſphemouſly deſpiſe | 
Our doctor's knowledge in the ſkies, 
Full dearly he abides his laugh, 

I'm ſure 'tis SwirT, or BICKERSTAFE, 


Excuſe this bit of a digreſſion, 
A cobbler's is a learn'd profeſſion. 
Why may not I too couple rhimes ? 
My wit will not diſgrace the times ; 
J too, forſooth, among the reſt, 
Claim one adv antage, and the beſt, 
I ſcarce know writing, have no reading, 
Nor any kind of ſcholar breeding ; 
And wanting that's the ſole foundation 
Of half your poets' reputation. 
While genius, perfect at its birth, 
Springs up, like muſhrooms from the earth. 


Vou know they ſend me to and fro 
To carry meſſages or ſo; 

And though I'm ſomewhat old and crazy, 
I'm ſtill of ſervice to the lazy, 

For our good ſquire has no great notion 
Of much alacrity in motion, 

And when there's miles betwixt you know 
Would rather end by half than go; 

Then I'm diſpatch'd to travel hard, 

And bear myſelf by way of card. 

I'm a two-legg'd excuſe to ſhow 

Way other people cannot go; 
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And merit ſure I muſt aſſume, 
For once I went in GARRICK' s room. 


In my old age, twere wands hard 
To come to town, as tray'lling card, 
Then let the poſt convey me there, 

The clerk's direction tell him where, 

For, though I ramble at this rate 

Zi writes it all, and I diate; 

For I'm reſolv d by help of neighbour, 
(Who keeps a ſchool, and goes to /abour } 
To tell you all things as they paſt ; 
Cobblers will go beyond their laſt, 

And fo I'm told will authors too, 

— But that's a point J leave to you; 
Cobbling extends a thouſand ways, 

Some cobble ſhoes, ſome cobble plays ; 
Some—but this jingle's vaſtly clever, 

It makes a body write for ever. 

While with the motion of the pen, 
MzTaop pops in and out agen, 

So, as I ſaid, I thought it better, 

To ſet me down and hint a letter, 

And without any more ado, 

deal up my mind, and ſend it you. 

You'll aſk me, maſter, why I chuſe 

To plague your worſhip with my muſe ? 
PII tell you then—will truth offend ? 
Though cobbler, yet I love my friend. 
Beſides, J like you merry folks, 

Who make their puns, and crack their jokes; 
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Your jovial hearts are never wrong, 

J love a ſtory, or a ſong ; 

But always feel moſt grievous qualms, 
From WESLEx's hymns, or WIspou's pſalms *, 


My father often told me, one day 
Was for religion—that was Sunday, 
When I ſhould go to prayers twice, 

And hear our parſon battle vice ; 

And dreſs'd in all my fineſt cloaths, 
Twang the z/a/maddy through my noſe, 
But betwixt churches, for relief, 

Eat bak'd plumb-pudding, and roaſt-beef; 
And chearful, without fin, regale 

With good home-brew'd, and nappy ale, 
But not one word of faſting greetings, 
And gry religious ſinging meetings. 

But here comes folks a-preaching to us 
A ſaving doctrine to undo us, 

Whoſe notions fanciful and ſcurvy, 

Turn old religion topſy-turvy. 

I'll give my pleaſure up for no man 

And an't I right now, maſter ShHow-Man ? 
You ſeem'd to me a perſon civil, 

Our parſon gives you to the devil ; 
And ſays, as how, that after grace, 
You laugh'd directly in his face; 


* Robert Wiſdom was an early tranſlator of the Pſalms, Wood 


ſays, “ he was a good Latin and Engliſh poet of his time.“ Me 
died 1568. 


Ay. 
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Ay, laugh'd out-right (as I'm a ſinner) 

| ſhould have lik d t* have been at dinner, 
Not for the ſake of maſter's fare, 

gut to have ſeen the doctor ſtare, 

Odzooks, I think, he's perfe& mad, 

| Scar'd out of all the wits he had, 

| For whereſoe'er the doctor comes, 

| He pulls his wig, and bites his thumbs, 
And mutters, in a broken rage, 


The Mixor, GaRRICk, FoorE, the Srac g; 


(For I mult blab it out—but hiſt, 

His reverence is a methodiſt } 

And preaches like an errant fury, 

'Gainft all your /92v folks about Drury, 
Says actors all are helliſh 1mps, 

And managers the devil's pimps. 

He knows not what he ſets about ; 

Puts on his ſurplice inſide out, 

Miſtakes the leſſons in the church, 

Or leaves a collect in the lurch; 

And t'other day God help his head, 

The gardner's wife being brought to bed, 
When ſent for to baptize the child 

His wig awry, and ſtaring wild, 

He laid the prayer-book flat before him, 
And read the burial ſervice o'er him. 
—The folks muſt wait without their ſhoes, 
For I muſt tell you all the news. 


For we have had a deal to do, 
Our ſquire's become a ſhow-man too ! 


> 
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And horſe and foot arrive in flocks, 

To ſee his worſhip's famous rocks, 
Whilſt, he with humorous delight, 

Walks all about and ſhews the fight, 
Points out the place, where trembling you 
Had like t' have bid the world adieu; 

It bears the ſad remembrance ſtill, 

And people call it Gazzicx's Hitt, 
The goats their uſual diſtance keep, 

We never have recourſe to ſheep ; 

And the whole ſcene wants nothing now, 
Except your ferry-boat and cow. 

J had a great deal more to ſay, 

But I am ſent expreſs away, 

To fetch the ſquire's three children down 
To T1ss1ncTonN from DERB town; 
And ALLEN ſays he'll mend my rhime, 
When e'er I write a ſecond time, 
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COBBLER OF CRIPPLEGATE'S LETTER 


TO ROBERT LLOYD, A. M. 


TNUSD to verſe, and tir'd, Heay'n knows, 
Of drudging on 1n heavy proſe, 
Day after day, year after year, 
Which I have ſent the GazeTTEER; 
Now, for the firſt time, I eſſay 
Jo write in your own eaſy way. 
And now, O LLoyD, I wiſh I had, 
To go that road your ambling pad, 
While you, with all a poet's pride, 
On the great horſe of verſe might ride. 
You leave the road that's rough and ſtoney, 
To pace and whiſtle with your poney ; 
dad proof to us you're /azy grown, 
And fear to gall your huckle-bone. 
For he who rides a nag ſo ſmall, 
Will ſoon, we fear, ride none at all. 


There are, and nought gives more offence, 
Who have ſome fav'rite excellence, 
Which evermore they introduce, 
And bring it into conſtant uſe. 
Thus Gag rick ſtill in ev'ry part 
Has pauſe, and attitude, and ſtart: 
The 
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The pauſe, I will allow, is good, 
And ſo, perhaps, the attitude; 

The ſtart too's fine: but if not ſcarce, 
The tragedy becomes a farce, 


I have too, pardon me, ſome quarrel, 
With other branches of your laurel. 
I hate the ſtile, that ſtill defends 
Yourſelf, or praiſes all your friends, 
As if the club of wits was met 
To make eulogiums on 2h Set,; 
Say, muſt the town for ever hear, 
And no Rewiewwer dare to ſncer, 
Of TwornToN's humour, GaR RICE 's nature, 
And Colman's wit, and CHURCHILIL's ſatire? 
CHURCHILL, who—let it not offend, 
If II make free, though he's your friend, 
And ſure we cannot want excuſe, 
When CnuvkcniLlL's nam'd, for ſmart abuſe 
CHURCHILL! who ever loves to raiſe 
On ſlander's dung his muſhroom bays : 
The prieſt, I grant, has ſomething clever, 
A ſomething that will laſt for ever: 
Let him, in part, be made your pattern, 
Whoſe muſe, now queen, and now a ſlattern, 
'Trick'd out in Rosc1aDd rules the roaſt, 
Turns trapes and trollop in the Gros, 
By turns both tickles us, and warms, 
And, drunk or ſober, has her charms, 
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GarRICK, to whom with lath and plaiſter | 
| You try to raiſe a fine pilaſter, | 1 
And found on Lear and Macsern, 1 
His monument een after death, 
Crmick's a dealer in grimaces, 


| A haberdaſher of wry faces, [ 


| A hypocrite, in all his ſtages, i | 

| Who laughs and cries for hire and wages; , | 
As undertakers' men draw grief j | | 
From onion in their handkerchief, 5 ii 


| Like real mourners cry and ſob, 
And of their paſſions make a job. 


And CoLMaAn too, that little ſinner, 

| That eſſay-weaver, drama-ſpinner, 

| Too much the comic Sock will uſe, 

For 'tis the law muſt find him Shoes, 

And though he thinks on fame's wide ocean 
| He ſwims, and has a pretty motion, 

Inform him, LLoyD, for all his grin 

That HARRY FIELDING holds his chin. 


Now higher ſoar, my muſe, and higher, 
To BoxnneL THOR N TON, hight Eſquire! 
The only man to make us laugh, 

A very PETER PaRAGRAPH; 
The grand conducter and adviſer 
- In CHRONICLE, and ADveRTISER, 
Who fill delights to run his rig 
| On Cylixen and Periwig! 


Good 
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Good ſenſe, I know, though daſh'd with oddity, 


In Thoxx ro is no ſcarce commodity ; 
Much learning too I can deſcry, 
Beneath his pril doth lie— 
l beg his pardon, I declare, 

His grizzle's gone for greaſy hair, 
Which now the wag with eaſe can ſcrue, 


With dirty ribband in a queue— 


But why negle& (his trade forſaking 

For ſcribbling, and for merry-making,) 

With tye to overſhade that brain, 

Which might have ſhone in WARWICEk-LAN E? 
Why not, with ſpectacles on noſe, 

In chariot lazily repoſe, 

A formal, pompous, deep phyſician, 
HIMSELF A SIGN-POST EXHIBITION ? 


But hold, my Muſe! you run hand : 
And where's the clue that ſhall unthread 
The maze, wherein you are entangled ? 
While out of tune the bells are jangled 
Through rhimes rough road that ſerve to deck 
My jaded Pegaſus his neck. 
My muſe with LL OVP alone contends : 
Why then fall foul upon his friends ? 
Unleſs to ſhew, like handy-dandy, 


Or CHuRcCHiLlL's Gos r, or 'TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


Now here, now there, with quick progreſſion, 
How ſmartly you can make digreſſion: 
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your rambling ſpirit now confine, 'T 
And ſpeak to LLOYD in ev'ry line, 1 


Tell me then, LLOYD, what is't you mean 
By cobbling up a MAGAZINE? 
AMacazINE, a wretched Olio 
Purloin'd from quarto and from folio, 
| From Pamphlet, News-paper, and Book; 
Which toſt up by a monthly cook, 

Porrows fine ſhapes, and titles new, 
Of fricaſee and rich ragout, 
Which dunces dreſs, as well as you. 


day, is't for you, your wit to coop, 
And tumble through this narrow hoop ? 
The body thrives, and ſo the mind, 
When both are free and unconfin'd; 
Bat harneſs'd 1n like hackney tit, 
To run the monthly ſtage of wit, 
The racer ſtumbles in the ſhaft, 
And ſhews he was not meant for draft. 
Pot- bellied gluttons, ſlaves of taſte, 
Who bind in leathern belt their waiſt, 
Who lick their lips at ham or haunch, 
But hate to ſee the ſtrutting paunch, 
Full often rue the pain that's felt 
r, WT from circumſcription of the belt. 
Thus women too we ideots call, 


Who lace their ſhapes too cloſe and ſmall, 
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Tight ſtays, they find, oft end in humps, 
And take, too late, alas! to jumps. 

The Chineſe ladies cramp their feet, 
Which ſeem, indeed, both ſmall and neat, 
While the dear creatures laugh and talk, 
And can do ev'ry thing—but walk; 

Thus you, “who trip it as you go 

On the light fantaſtic toe, 

And in the Ring are ever ſeen, 

Or Rotten-Roww of Magazine, 

Will cramp your muſe in four-foot verſe, 
And find at laſt your eaſe your curſe, 
CL1o already humbly begs 

You'd give her leave to ſtretch her legs, 
For though ſometimes ſhe takes a leap, 
Yet quadrupeds can only creep. 


While Namby-Pamby thus you ſcribble, 


Your manly genius a mere fribble, 
Pinn'd down, and ſickly, cannot vapour, 
Nor dares to ſpring, or cut a caper. 


Rouſe then, for ſhame, your ancient ſpirit! 


Write a great work! a work of merit! 
The conduct of your friend examine, 
And give a PRoPHECY oF FAMINE; 
Or like yourſelf, in days of yore, 
Write Actors, as you did before: 


Write what may pow'rful friends create you, 
And make your preſent friends all hate you. 
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Tearn not a ſhuffling, ſhambling, pace, 


gut go erect with manly grace; | 
For Ov1D ſays, and pr'ythee heed it, 1 
O; homini ſublime dedit, 5 | 
But if you {till waſte all your prime 1 
In ſpinning Lilliputian rhyme, Ti 
- . . | 
Too long your genius will lie fallow, i} 
And ROBERT LLOYD be RoBERT SHALLOW. ; 
Fl. 
19 
1 * 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO A FRIENg, 


B* NG paper, As n, and let me ſend 
My hearty ſervice to my friend. 


How pure the paper looks and white! 
What pity 'tis that folks will write, 
And on the face of candour ſcrawl 
With deſperate ink, and heart of gall! 
Yet thus it often fares with thoſe 
Who, gay and eaſy in their pro/e, 

Incur ill-nature's ugly crime, 
And lay about 'em 1n their rhyme. 


No man more generous, frank and kind, 
Of more ingenuous ſocial mind, 
Than CHURCHILL, yet though CHURCHILL hear, 
I will pronounce him too ſevere, 
For, whether ſcribbled at or not, 
He writes no name without a blot, 


Yet let me urge one honeſt plea ? 
Say, 1s the Muſe in fault or He? 
The man, whoſe genius thirſts for praiſe, 
Who boldly plucks, not waits the bays; 
Who drives his rapid car along, 
And feels the energy of ſong ; 
Writes, from the inpulſe of the Muſe, 
What ſober reaſon might refuſe, 
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My Lord, who lives and writes at eaſe, 
(Sure to be pleas'd, as ſure to pleaſe) 
And draws from filver-ſtand his pen, 

o ſcribble ſonnets ow and zher ; 

Who writes not what he truly feels, 

But rather what he flily ſteals, 

And patches up, in courtly phraſe, 

The manly ſenſe of better days; 

Whoſe dainty Muſe is only kiſt; 

But as his dainty Lordſhip liſt, 

Who treats her like a Mifreſs ſtill, 

To turn her off, and keep at will ; 

Knows not the labour, pains, and ftrife, 
Of him who takes the Muſe to Wife, 

For then the poor good-natur'd man 

Muft bear his burden as he can; 

And if my lady prove a ſhrew, 

What would you have the huſband do? 


Say, ſhould he thwart her inclination 
To work his own, and her vexation ? 
Or giving madam all her rein, 

Make marriage but a filken chain? 

Thus we, who lead poetic lives, 

The hen-peck'd culls of vixen wives, 

Receive their orders, and obey, 

Like huſbands in the common way : 

And when we write with too much phlegm, 
The fault is not in us, but them: 

| Trae ſervants always at command, 


4 We bold the pen; they guide the hand. 
8 2 
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Why need I urge fo plain a fact 

To you who catch me in the act? 

And ſee me, (ere I've ſaid my grace, 
That is, put S1R in proper place, 

Or with epiſtolary bow, 

Have prefac'd, as I ſcarce know how,) 
You ſee me, as I ſaid before, 

Run up and down a page or more, 
Without one word of tribute due 

To friendſhip's altar, and to You. 
Accept, then, in or out of time, 

My honeſt thanks, though writ in rhyme, 
And theſe once paid, (to obligations 
Repeated thanks grow ſtale vexations, 
And hurt the liberal donor more 
Than all his laviſh gifts before,) 

I ſkip about, as whim prevails, 

Like your own friſky goats in WAL ES, 
And follow where the Muſe ſhall lead, 
O'er hedge and ditch, o'er hill or mead, 


Well might the“ Lordly writer praiſe 
The firſt inventor of Eſays, 
Where wanton fancy gaily rambles, 
Walks, paces, gallops, trots, and ambles ; 
And all things may be ſung or ſaid, 
While drowſy METHop's gone to bed. 
And bleſt the poet, or the rhymiſt, 
(For ſurely none of the ſublimeſt) 


* Shaſtſbury, 
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Who prancing in his eaſy mode, 

| Down this epiſtolary road, 

Firſt taught the Muſe to play the fool, 
A truant from the pedant's ſchool, 

And ſkipping, like a zafeeleſs dunce, 

Oer all the UNITIES at once; 

(For ſo we keep but clink and rhyme, 

A fe for AcTIOx, PLACE, and TI ME.) 


But critics, (who ſtill judge by rules, 

| Tranſmitted down as guides to fools, 

And howſoe'er they prate about 'em, 
Drawn from wiſe folks who writ without 'em; ) 
Will blame this frolic, wild excurſion, 

| Which fancy takes for her diverſion, 

As inconſiſtent with the law, 

Which keeps the ſober Muſe in awe, 

Who dares not for her life diſpenſe, 

With ſuch mechanic chains for ſenſe. 


Yet men are often apt to blame 
Thoſe errors they'd be proud to claim, 
And if their ſkill, of pigmy ſize, 

To glorious darings cannot riſe, 
From critic ſpleen and pedant phlegm, 
Would make all genius creep with them. 


Nay, e'en profeſſors of the art, 
To prove their wit betray their heart, 
And ſpeak againſt themſelves, to ſhow, 
| What they would hate the world ſhou'd know, 


O 3 As 
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As when the meaſur'd couplets curſe, Vet. 
The manacles of Gothic verſe, 8 His 
While the trim bard in ea/y ſtrains, And 


Talks much of ferters, clogs, and chains; 
He only aims that you ſhould think, 
How charmingly he makes them clink, 
So have I ſeen in tragic ſtride, 

The hero of the Mourning Bride, 
Sullen and ſulky tread the ſtage, 


Till, fixt attention to engage, 1 
He flings his fetter'd arms about, Ac 
That all may find ALF HONso out. wy 
Oft have I heard it ſaid by thoſe, The 
Who moſt ſhou'd bluſh to be her foes, Fror 
That rhyme's impertinent vexation, Claf 
Shackles the brave imagination, Ot 
Which longs with eager zeal to try 

Her trackleſs path above the ſky, 65 
ra 
But that the clog upon her feet, Mor 
Reftrains her flight, and damps her heat, Alt 


From BoiLtav down to his tranſlators, 
Dull paraphraſts, and imitators, 
All rail at metre at the time 
They write and owe their ſenſe to rhyme, 
Had ne ſo maul'd his gentle foe, 
But for that lucky word QuINEAUT? 
Or had his ſtrokes been half ſo fine, 
Without that cloſing name CoTin ? 


Yet dares He on this very theme, 

His own APOLLO to blaſpheme, 

And talk of wars *twixt rhyme and ſenſe, 
And murders which enſu'd from thence, 
As if they both reſolv'd to meet, 

Like Theban ſons, in mutual heat, 
Forgetful of the ties of brother, 

To maim and maſlacre each other, 


"Tis true, ſometimes to coſtive brains, 
A couplet coſts exceeding pains ; 
But where the fancy waits the ſkill 
Of fluent eaſy dreſs at will, 
The thoughts are oft, like colts which ſtray 
From fertile meads, and loſe their way, 
Clapt up and faſten'd in the pound 
Of meaſur'd rhyme, and barren ſound. 


—What are theſe jarring notes J hear, 
Grating harſh diſcord on my ear ! 
How ſhrill, how coarſe, th' unſettled tone, 
Alternate twixt a ſqueak and drone, 
Worſe than the ſcrannel pipe of ſtraw, 
Or muſic grinding on a ſaw! 
Will none that horrid fiddle break ? 
—0 ſpare it for GARD INI's ſake, 
'Tis His, and only errs by chance, 
Fay'd by the hand of ignorance, 


From this alluſion ] infer, 
Tis not the art, but artiſts err, | 
— And 
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And rhyme's a fiddle, ſweet indeed, 


When touch'd by thoſe who well can lead, 


Whoſe varied notes harmonious flow, 
In tones prolong'd from ſweeping bow ; 
But harſh the ſounds to ear and mind, 
From the poor fidler lame and blind, 
Who begs in muſic at your door, 
And thrums Fack Latin o'er and o'er. 


Some M11ToN-mad, (an affectation 
Glean'd up from college education) 
Approve no verſe, but that which flows 
In epithetic meaſur'd proſe, 

With trim expreſſions daily dreſt 
Stol'n, miſapply'd, and not confeſt, 
And call it writing in the ſtile 

Of that great Ho ER of our iſle. 
Whilom, what time, eftſoons and ent, 
(So proſe is oftentimes be we 
Sprinkled with quaint fantaſtic phraſe, 
Uncouth to ears of modern days, 
Make up the metre, which they call 


Blank, CLASSICK BLANK, their All in All, 


Can only blank admit ſublime ? 


Go read and meaſure DxypeNn's rhyme, 


Admire the magic of his ſong, 
See how his numbers roll along, 


With eaſe and ſtrength and varied pauſe, 
Nor cramp'd by ſound, nor metre's laws. 


1; harmony the gift of rhyme ? 

| Read, if you can, your MILTON's chime z * 
| Where taſte, not wantonly ſevere, 

| May find the meaſure, not the ear, 


As rhyme, rich rhyme, was Dxypen's choice, 
| And blank has MiLToN's nobler voice, 
deem it as the ſubjects lead, 

That either meaſure will ſucceed, 

That rhyme will readily admit 

Of fancy, numbers, force and wit; 

But though each couplet has its ſtrength, 
It palls in works of epic length. 


For who can bear to read or hear, 
Though not offenſive to the ear, 
The mighty BLacxMoRE gravely ſing 
Of AxTHUR PRINCE, and ARTHUR Ki NG, 
Heroic poems without number, 
Long, lifeleſs, leaden, lulling lumber 
Nor pity ſuch laborious toil, 
And loſs of midnight time and oil? 
Yet glibly runs each jingling line, 
Smoother, perhaps, than yours or mine, 
But ſtill, (though peace be to the dead,) 
The dull, dull poems weigh down lead. 


So have I ſeen upon the road, 
A waggon of a mountain's load, 
Broad-wheel'd and drawn by horſes eight, 
Fair d like great folks who ſtrut in ſtate: 
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While the gay ſteeds, as proud as ſtrong, 
Drag the ſlow tottering weight along, 
Each as the ſteep aſcent he climbs, 
Moves to his bells, and walks in chimes, 


The Muſes dwelt on Ovip's tongue, 
For Ov1d never ſaid, but ſung, 
And Por E (for Por x affects the ſame) 
In numbers liſp d, for numbers came. 
Thus, in hiſtoric page I've read 
Of ſome queen's daughter, fairy-bred, 
Who could not either cough or ſpit, 
Without ſome precious flow of wit, 
While her fair lips were as a ſpout, 
To tumble pearls and diamonds out. 


Yet, though dame nature may beſtow 
This knack of verſe, and jingling flow : 
(And thouſands have that impulſe felt, 
With whom the Muſes never dwelt) 
Though it may fave the lab'ring brain 
From many a thought-perplexing pain, 
And while the rhyme preſents itſelf, 
Leaves Byss HE untouch'd upon the ſhelf; 
Yet more demands the critic ear, 

Than the two catch-words in the rear, 
Which ſtand like watchmen in the cloſe, 
To keep the verſe from being proſe, 
But when reflection has refin'd 

This boiſt'rous bias of the mind, 
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When harmony enriches ſenſe, 

| 4nd borrows ſtronger charms from thence, 
When genius ſteers by judgment's laws 

| When proper cadence, varied pauſe 

che nature's ſtrength combin'd with art, 
And through the ear poſſeſs the heart; 

Then numbers come, and all before 

7; bab, dab, ſcab—mere rhymes—no more. 


Some boaſt, which none could eber impart, 
A ſecret principle of art, 
Which gives a melody to rhyme 
Unknown to Bards in antient time, 
And BoiLEAU leaves 1t as a rule 
To all who enter PHotBus' ſchool, 
To make the metre ſtrong and fine, 
Poets write firſt your /econd line. 
'Tis folly all-—No poet flows 
In tuneful verſe, who thinks in proſe ; 
And all the mighty ſecret here 
Lies in the niceneſs of the ear. 


E'en in this meaſure, when the muſe, 
With genuine eaſe, her way purſues, 
Though ſhe affect to hide her ſkill, 

And walks the town in diſhabille, 
Something peculiar will be ſeen 

Of air, or grace, in ſhape or mien, 
Which will, though careleſly diſplay'd, 
Dilinguiſh Mapa from her maid, 
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Here, by the way of critic ſample, 
I give the precept and example. 
Four feet, you know, in ev'ry line 
Is Pr1oRk's meaſure, and is mine; 
Yet Taſte wou'd ne'er forgive the crime 
To talk of mine with PRIOR's rhyme, 


Yet, take it on a Poet's word, 

There are who fooliſhly have err'd, 
And marr'd their proper reputation, 

By fticking cloſe to imitation. 

A double rhyme is often ſought 

At ſtrange expence of time and thought ; 
And though ſometimes a lucky hit 

May give a zeſt to BuTLER's wit; 
Whatever makes the meaſure halt 

Is beauty ſeldom, oft a fault. 

For when we ſee the wit and pains, 

'The twiſting of the ſtubborn brains, 

To cramp the ſenſe within the bound 
Of ſome queer double treble ſound : 
Hard is the Muſe's travail, and 'tis plain 
*Tis pinion'd ſenſe, and EAs E in Pain; 
*Tis like a foot that's wrapt about 

With flannel in the racking gout. 

But here, methinks, *tis more than time 
To wave both ſimile and rhyme; 

For while, as pen and Muſes pleaſe, 

J talk ſo much of eaſe and eaſe, 
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Though the word's mention'd o'er and 607 
I ſcarce have thought of yours before. 


'Tis true, when writing to one's friend, 
Tis a rare ſcience when to end, 
As tis with wits a common fin 
To want th' attention to begin. 
do, Sir, (at laſt indeed) adieu, 
Believe me, as you'll find me, true ; 
And if henceforth, at any time, 1 
AroLLo whiſpers you in rhyme, þ 
Or Lady Fancy ſhould diſpoſe 1 
Vour mind to ſally out in proſe, 1 
[ ſhall receive, with hallow'd awe, 
The Muſe's mail from FLCEXNEV's de 


Ei , 


Allow 
. | ; | have 
A FAMILIAR EFISTLEE 

You 
TO A FRIEND WHO SENT THE AUTHog x Thoug 
HAMPER OF WINE, | BY 
You've 
| Send n 

Decipit Exemplar witiis imitabile, Hog, Thoug 

For th 

OND of the looſe familiar vein, This 
Which neither tires, nor cracks the brain, And f 

The Muſe is rather truant grown An id 
To buckram works of higher tone; Their 
And though perhaps her pow'rs of rhyme, Bore 
Might riſe to fancies more ſublime, Whilf 
Prefers this eaſy down-hill road, They 
To dangerous leaps at five-barr'd Op E, Th 
Or ftarting in the Claſſic race With 
Jack-booted for an E Ic chace. Who, 
| Has b 

That Bard, as other Bards, divine, kn 
Who was @ /acris to the Nine, 4 | 
Dan Pxlox I mean, with natural eaſe, un 


{For what's not nature cannot pleaſe) 
Would ſometimes.make his rhyming bow, 
And greet his friend as I do now ; 
And, howſoe'er the critic train 
May hold my judgment rather vain, 
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Allow me one reſemblance true, 
| have my friend, a SHEPHERD * too, 


You know, dear Sir, the Muſes nine, 
Though ſober Maids are wooed in wine, 
And therefore, as beyond a doubt, 

You've found my dangling foible out, 

dend me nectareous Inſpiration, 

Though others read Intoxication. 

For there are thoſe who vainly uſe 

This grand Elixir of the Muſe, 

And fancy in their apiſh fit, 

An idle trick of maudlin wit, 

Their genius takes a daring flight, 

Bore PiNDUs, or PLINLIMMON's height, 
Whilſt more of madman than of poet, 
They're drunk indeed, and do not know it. 


The Bard, whoſe charming meaſure flows 
With all the native eaſe of proſe, 
Who, without flaſhy vain pretence, 

Has beſt adorn'd Eternal Senſe, 

And, in his chearful moral page, 
opeaks to mankind in every age; 

Tells us, from folks whoſe fituation 
Makes them the mark of obſervation, 
Example oft gives Folly riſe, 

And Imitation clings to Vice, 


* Dr. Richard Shepherd, Author of a didactie Poem called 
. The Nuptials, 
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EnN1vs could never write, tis ſaid, 
Without a bottle in his head ; 
And your own Horace quaff'd his wine 
In plenteous draughts at Bac cHus' ſhrine g 
Nay, ApDp1$80N would oft unbend, 
T'indulge his genius with a friend; 
(For fancy, which 1s often dry, 
Muſt wet her wings, or cannot fly} 
What precedents for fools to follow 
Are BEN, the DEVIL and APOLLO! 
While the great gawky AD MIRATION, 
Parent of ſtupid imitation, 
Intrinſic proper worth neglects, 


And copies Errors and Defects. 


The man, ſecure in ſtrength of Parts, 
Has no recourſe to ſhuffling Arts, 
Seeks not his nature to diſguiſe, 

Nor heeds the people's tongues, or eyes, 
His wit, his faults at once diſplays, 
Careleſs of envy, or of praiſe ; 

And foibles, which we often find 

Juſt on the ſurface of the mind, 
Strike common eyes, which can't diſcern 
What to avoid, and what to learn. 


Errors in wit conſpicuous grow, 
To uſe Gar's words, like ſpecks in ſnow ; ; 
Yet it were kind, at leaſt, to make 
Allowance for the merit's ſake ; 
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And when ſuch beauties fill the eye, 
To let the blemiſhes go by. 

Plague on your philoſophic ſots! 

Ill view the ſun without its ſpots, 


Wits are peculiar in their mode; 
They cannot bear the hackney road 
And will contract habitual ways, 
Which ſober people cannot praiſe, 

And fools admire: Such fools I hate; 
—Pegone, ye ſlaves, who imitate, 
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Poor Sr uxr vs! eager to deftroy 
And murder hours he can't enjoy, 

The laſt of witlings, next to dunce, 
Would fain turn Genius all at once, 

But that the wretch miſtakes his aim, 
And thinks a Libertine the Tame. 
Connected as the hand and glove, 

Is Madam PotTRY and Love ; 

| Shall not He then poſſeſs his Muſe, 

And fetch CokI N NA from the ſtews, 
The burthen of his amorous verſe, 

And charming melter of his purſe, 
While happy Rx B us tells the name 

Of His and Dx UR x's common Flame? 
How will the wretch at Baccavs' ſhrine, 
betray the cauſe of wit and wine, 

And waſte in bawdy, port, and pun, 
ln taſte a very Gora or Hu N, 
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Thoſe little hours, of value more | 
Than all the round of time before; 


When fancy brightens with the flaſk, 
And the heart ſpeaks without a maſk? 


Muſt Thou, whoſe genius, dull and cool, 
Is muddy as the ſtagnant pool ; 
Whoſe torpid ſoul and ſluggiſh brains, 
Dullneſs pervades, and Wine diſdains; 
Muſt T hoz to nightly taverns run, 
ArolLLo's gueſt, and Joxsox's ſon ? 
And in thy folly's beaſtly fit, 

Attempt the allies of a wit? 

Art thou the child of PHots us' choir? 
Think of the Adage—Aſs and Lyre*. 


If thou wouldft really ſucceed, 
And be a mimic wit indeed, 
Let DxyDen lend thee SHEFFIELD's blows, 
Or like WILL. DaveNANT loſe your noſe, 


O Luci, Sire of antient wit, 

Who wedding Hu mov, didſt beget 

Thoſe doctors in the laughing ſchool, 

Thoſe Giant ſons of Ri DICULE, 
SWIFT, RAB'LAISs, and + that favourite Child, 
Who, leſs excentrically wild, 

Inverts the miſanthropic Plan, 

And hating vices, hates not Man: 


„ Afinus ad Lyram, 
+ The late inimitable He NIY FiELDING, Eſq, 


Hoy, 
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How do I love thy gibing vein! 

Which glances at the mimic train 

Of ſots, who proud as modern beaux 
Of birth. day ſuits, and tinſel cloaths, 
affecting cynical grimace 
With philoſophie ſtupid face, 

In dirty hue, with naked feet, 

In rags and tatters, ſtrole the ſtreet; 
OsTENSIVELY exceeding wiſe; 
But Knaves, and Fools, and walking Lies, 
External Mimicry their plan, 

The monkey's copy after Man, 


Wits too poſſeſs this affectation, 
And live a life of 1mitation, 
Are Slovens, Revellers and Brutes, 
Laborious, abſent, prattlers, Mutes, 
From ſome example handed down 
Of ſome great Genius of Renown. 


If AppisoNn, from habit's trick, 
Could bite his fingers to the quick, 
Shall not I nibble from deſign, 
And be an App1soN to mine? 
if Pop E moſt feelingly complains 
Of aching head, and throbbing pains, 
My head and arm his poſture hit, 
And I already ache for wit. 
I CHURcHILI, following nature's call, 
Has bead that never aches at all, 
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With burning brow, and heavy eye, 
I'll give my looks and pain the Lye. 


If huge tall words of termination, 
Which aſk a Critic's explanation, 
Come rolling out along with thought, 
And ſeem to ſtand juſt where they ought; 
If language more in grammar dreſt, 

With greater emphaſis expreſt, 
Unſtudied, unaffected flows, 

In ſome great Wit's converſiug proſe z 

If from the tongue the period round 
Fall into ſtyle, and ſwell to ſound, 

Tis nature which herſelf diſplays, 

And Jokxsox ſpeaks a JoRNSOx's phraſe, 


But can you hear, without a ſmile, 
The formal coxcomb ape his ſtyle, 
Who, moſt dogmatically wiſe, 
Attempts to cenſure, and deſpiſe, 
Affecting what he cannot reach, 

A trim propriety of ſpeech ? 

What though his pompous Language wear 
The grand deciſive ſolemn Air, 

Where quaint AnTiTHEs1s prevails, 
And Sentences are weighed in ſcales, 

Can you bow down with reverend awe 
Before this puppet king of ſtraw? 

Or huſh'd in mute attention fit, 

Jo hear this Critic, Pozr, Wir, 
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P41lL0S0PHER, all, all at once, 
And to compleat them all, this—=Dvncz? 
All this you'll ſay is mighty fine, 

But what has this to do with Wine? 


Have patience and the Muſe ſhall tell 
What you, my friend, know full as well. 
Vices in Poets, Wits and Kings, 

Are catching, imitable things; 

And frailties ſtanding out to view, 
Become the objects fools purſue. 

Thus have I pictures often ſeen, 

Where features neither ſpeak nor mean, 
Yet ſpite of all, the Face will ſtrike, 
And mads us that it ſhould be like, 
When all the near reſemblance. grows, 
From ſcratch or pimple on the Noſe, 


To Poets then (I mean not here 
The ſcribbling Drudge, or ſcribbling Peer, 
Nor thoſe who have the monthly fit, 
The Lunatics of modern Wit) 
To PoeTs Wine is inſpiration, 
| Blockheads get drunk in imitation, 


As different Liquors different ways 
Affect the body, ſometimes raiſe 
The fancy to an Eagle's flight, 
And make the heart feel wondrous light z 
At other times the circling mug, 
| Like Lernx's draught, or opiate drug, 
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Will ſtrike the ſenſes on a heap, 

When Folks talk wiſe, who talk aſleep; 

A whimſical imagination, 

Might form a whimſical relation, 
How every Author writes and thinks 

Analagous to what he drinks, 

While quaint Conjecture's lucky hit, 

Finds out his bev'rage in his Wit. 


Ye goodly dray-nymph Muſes, hail! 
Mum, PoRTER, STINGO, MiLD and STar x, 
And chiefly thou of boaſted fame, 
Of Roman and IMPERIAL name; 

O Purl! all hail! thy vot'ry fteals, 
His ſtockings dangling at his heels, 
To where ſome pendent head invites 
The Bard to ſet his own to rights, 
Who ſeeks thy influence divine, 

And pours libations on thy ſhrine, 

In wormwood draughts of inſpiration, 
'To whet his ſoul for defamation, 


Hail too, your Domes! whoſe Maſter's {kill 


T akes up illuſtrious folks at will, 

And careleſs or of place or name, 

Beheads and hangs to public fame 

Fine garter'd Knights, blue, red, or green, 


Lords, Earls and Dukes, nay King, or Queen, 


And ſometimes pairs them both together, 
Jo dangle to the wind and weather; 
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Or claps ſome mighty General there, ; 
Who has not any head to ſpare. | 
Or if it more his fancy ſuit, 

Pourtrays or fiſh, or bird, or brute, 

And lures the gaping, thirſty gueſt, 

To ScoTT's entire, or 'TRUEMAN's beſt, 


Ye cheguer d Domes thrice hail! for hence 
The fire of Wit, the froth of Senſe, 
Here gentle Puns, ambiguous Joke, 
Burſt forth oracular in ſmoke, 

And Infpiration pottle deep 

Forgets her ſons, and falls aſleep, 
Hence iſſue Treatiſes and Rhymes, 
The Wit and Wonder of the Times, 
Hence Scandal, Piracies and Lies, 
Defenſive Pamphlets on Exc1sr, 
The murd'rous Articles of News, 
And pert THEATRICAL Revi Ws. 
Hither, as to their Urns, repair, 
Bard, Publiſher, and minor Play'r, 
And o'er the Porter's foaming head 
Their venom'd malice nightly ſhed, 
And aim their batteries of dirt 

At Genius, which they cannot hurt, 


Smack not heir works, if verſe or proſe 
Offend your eye, or ear, or noſe, 
So frothy, vapid, ſtale, hum-drum, 
Of Sri xo, PokTER, PurL and Mun? 
1 4 
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And when the muſe palitely jokes, 
Cannot you find the Lady ſmokes? 
And ſpite of all her inſpiration, 
Betrays her alehouſe education? 


Alas! how very few are found, 
Whoſe ſtyle taftes neat and full and ſound! 
In WIL NOr's looſe ungovern'd vein 
There is, I grant, much burnt CHAaMPaArcy, 
And DoxserT's lines all palates hit, 
The very BURG UND of wit. 
But when, obedient to the mode 
Of panegyric, courtly ode, 
The bard beſtrides his annual hack, 
In vain J taſte, and ſip and ſmack, 
I find no flavour of the Sa ck. 
But while I ramble and refine 
On flavour, Style, and Wit and Wine, 
Your Claret, which I would not waſte, 
Recalls me to my proper taſte ; 
So ending, as 'tis more than time, 
At once my Letter, glaſs and rhyme, 
J take this bumper off to you, 
?Tis SHEPHERD's health dear friend, adieu. 


THE 


2 J 


THE CANDLE AND SNUFFERS. 
4A 1 ABLE. 


O author ever * ſoar a brother : 

N Wits are game cocks to one another.“ 

But no antipathy ſo ſtrong, 

Which acts ſo fiercely, laſts fo long 

As that which rages in the breaſt 

Of critic, and of viz profeſt: 

When, eager for ſome bold emprize, 

Wir, Titan-like, affects the ſkies, 

When, full of energy divine, 

The mighty dupe of all the nine, 

Bids his kite ſoar on paper wing, 

The critic comes, and cuts the ſtring ; 

Hence dire contention. often grows 

'Twixt man of verſe, and man of proſe ; 
While proſe-man deems the verſe-man fool, 

| And meaſures wit by line and rule, 

And, as he lops off fancy's limb, 

Turns executioner of whim ; 

While genius, which too oft diſdains 

To bear e'en honourable chains ; 

Goch as a ſheriff's ſelf might wear 

Or grace the wiſdom of a may'r) 

| Turns rebel to dame RRxASOx's throne 

And holds no judgment like his own, 
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Yet while they ſpatter mutual dirt, 
Tn 1dle threats that cannot hurt, 
Methinks they waſte a deal of time, 
Both fool in proſe, and fool in rhyme ; 
And when the angry bard exclaims, 
And calls a thouſand paltry names, 

He doth his critic mighty wrong, 
And hurts the dignity of ſong. 


The prefatory matter paſt 
The tale, or ſtory, comes at laſt, 


A candle ſtnck in flaring ſtate 
Within the nozzle of French plate, 
Tow'ring aloft with ſmoaky light, 

The ſnuff and flame of wondrous height, 
(For, virgin yet of amputation, 

No force had check'd its inclination) 
Sullen addreſs'd with conſcious pride, 
'The dormant ſnuffers at its fide. 

« Mean vulgar tools, whoſe envious aim 
« Strikes at the vitals of my flame, 

6c Your rude aſſaults ſhall hurt no more, 
«« See how my beams triumphant ſoar! 

« See how I gayly blaze alone 


« With ſtrength, with luſtre all my own, 


« Luſtre, good fir!” the ſnuffers cried, 
„ Alas! how ignorant is pride! 
« Thy light which wavers round the room, 
« Shews as the counterfeit of gloom, 
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Thy ſnuff which idly tow'rs ſo high 
« Will waſte thy eſſence by and by, 

« Which, as I prize thy luſtre dear 

« | fain would lop to make thee clear. 
« Boaſt not, old friend, thy random rays, 

« Thy waſting ſtrength, and quiv'ring blaze, 
« You ſhine but as a beggar's link, 
« To burn away, and die in ſtink, 
« No merit waits unſteady light, 

« You muſt burn true as well as bright.“ 


Preis like candles all are puffers, 
And critics are the candle ſnuffers, 
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1 pilot in the ſhip no more, 
To bring the cargo ſafe to ſhore *; 


Permit, as time and place afford, 
A paſſenger to come aboard. 


The ſhepherd who ſurvey'd the deep, 


When all its tempeſts were aſleep, 
Dreamt not of danger; glad was he 
To ſell his flock, and put to ſea: 
The conſequence has Es or told, 
He loſt his venture, ſheep and gold. 
So fares it with us ſons of rhyme, 
From doggrel wit, to wit ſublime; 
On ink's calm ocean all ſeems clear, 
No ſands affright, no rocks appear; 
No lightnings blaſt, no thunders roar; 
No ſurges laſh the peaceful ſhore; 
Till, all too vent'rous from the land, 
The tempeſts daſh us on the ſtrand : 
Then the low pirate boards the deck, 


And ſons of theft enjoy the wreck, 


The harlot muſe ſo paſling gay, 
Bewitches only to betray ; 


* When this was publiſhed in the Saint James's Magazine Mr. 
Lloyd had relinquiſhed the conduct of that Work to Mr, Kenrick, 
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Though for a while, with eaſy air, 


ge ſmooths the rugged brow of care, 


And laps the mind in flow'ry dreams, 
With fancy's tranſitory gleams. 

Fond of the nothings ſhe beſtows, 
We wake at laſt to real woes. 


Through ev'ry Age, in ev ry place, 5 
Confider well the poet's caſe; 
zy turns protected and careſs d, 


| Defam'd, dependent, and diſtreſs' d; 
| The joke of wits, the bane of ſlaves, 


The curſe of fools, the butt of knaves ; 
Too proud to ſtoop for ſervile ends, 
To lacquey rogues, or flatter friends; 
With prodigality to give, 

Too careleſs of the means to live : 

The bubble fame intent to gain, 

And yet too lazy to maintain; 

He quits the world he never priz'd, 


Fitied by few, by more deſpis'd ; 


And loſt to friends, oppreſs'd by foes, 
dinks to the nothing whence he roſe. 


O glorious trade, for wit's a trade, 
Where men are ruin'd more than made. 
Let crazy Lee, neglected Gar, 

The ſhabby OTway, DRY DEN grey, 
Thoſe tuneful ſervants of the nine, 
(Not that I blend their name with mine) 


Repeat 
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Repeat their lives, their works, their fame, 

And teach the world ſome uſeful ſhame, 

At firſt the Poet 1dly ſtrays 

Along the greenſward path of praiſe, 

Till on his journies up and down, 

To ſee, and to be ſeen, in town, 

What with ill-natur'd flings and rubs 

From flippant bucks, and hackrey ſcrubs, 

His toils through duſt, through dirt, through gravel, 
Take off his appetite for travel, 


Tranſient is fame's immediate breath, 
Though it blows ſtronger after death; 
Oven then, with MARTIAL, after fate 
If glory comes, ſhe comes too late. 
For who'd his time and labour give 
For praiſe, by which he cannot live? 


But in Ar ol Lo's court of fame 
(In this all courts are much the ſame) 
By Favour folks muſt make their way, 
Favour, which laſts, perhaps, a day, 
And when you've twirl'd yourſelf about 
To wriggle iz, you're wriggled ont, 
*Tis from the ſunſhine of her eyes 
Each courtly inſect lives or dies; 
*Tis ſhe diſpenſes all the graces 
Of profits, penſions, honours, places; 
And in her light capricious fits 
| Makes wits of fools, and fools of wits, 


Gives 
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Gives vices, folly, dullneſs birth, 

| Nay ſtamps the currency on worth; 
'Tis ſhe that lends the muſe a ſpur, 
And even Ki Hing goes by Her. 


Far in the ſea a temple ſtands 
Built by dame ERROR's haſty hands, 
Where in her dome of lucid ſhells 
The viſionary goddeſs dwells, 
Here o'er her ſubje& ſons of earth 
| Regardleſs or of place, or worth, 
She rules triumphant ; and ſupplies 
The gaping world with hopes and lies, 
Her throne, which weak and tott'ring ſeems, 
Is built upon the wings of dreams; 
The fickle winds her altars bear 
Which quiver to the ſhifting air; 
Hither hath Re asoN ſeldom brought 
The child of VIX TE or of 'TyHoucnr, 
And JusT1CE with her equal face, 
Finds this, alas! no throne of Grace, 


Carrice, Orinion, FasHION wait, 
The porters at the temple's gate, 
And as the fond adorers preſs 
Pronounce fantaſtic happineſs ; 
While Favour with a SyRER 's ſmile, 
Which might ULysszs' ſelf beguile, 
Preſents the ſparkling bright libation, 
The nectar of intoxication ; _ 
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And ſummoning her ev'ry grace 


Of winning charms, and chearful face, 
Smiles away Reaſon from his throne, 

And makes his votaries her own : 

Inſtant reſounds the voice of fame; 
Caught with the whiſtlings of their name, 
The fools grow fantic, in their pride 
Contemning all the world beſide : 
Pleas'd with the gewgaw toys of pow'r, 
The noiſy pageant of an hour, 

Struts forth the ſtateſman, haughty, vain, 


Amidſt a ſupple ſervile train, 


With ſhrug, grimace, nod, wink, and flare, 
So proud, he almoſt treads in air ; 
While levee-fools, who ſue for place, 
Crouch for employment from his Grace, 
And e'en good Brſhops, taught to trim, 
Forſake their Gop to bow to him, 


The Poet in that happy hour, 
Imagination in his pow'r, 


Walks all abroad, and unconfin'd, 


Enjoys the liberty of mind : 

Dupe to the ſmoke of flimſy praiſe, 

He vomits forth ſonorous lays ; 

And, in his fine poetic rage, 
Planning, poor ſoul, a deathleſs page, 
Indulges pride's fantaftic whim, 

And all the WoxLp muſt wake to 41M, 
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A while from fear, from envy free, 
| He ſleeps on a pacific ſea; 

Lethargic ERROR for a while 

Deceives him with her ſpecious ſmile, 
And flatt'ring dreams deluſi ve ſhed 
Gay gilded viſions round his head, 


When, ſwift as thought, the goddeſs lewd 
Shifts the light gale; and tempeſts rude, 
Such as the northern ſkies deform, _ 
When fell DzsTRUCT1ON guides the ſtorm, 
Tranſport him to ſome dreary iſle 
Where Favour never deign'd to ſmile, 
| Where waking, helpleſs, all alone, 
Midſt craggy ſteeps and rocks unknown; 
Sad ſcenes of woe his pride confound, 
And Dzs0LATION ſtalks around. 
Where the dull months no pleaſures bring, 
And years roll round without a ſpring ; 
Where He all hopeleſs, loſt, undone, 
Sees chearleſs days that know no ſun ; 
Where jibing ScoRn her throne maintains, 
Midſt mildews, blights, and blaſts, and rains. 


Let others, with ſubmiſſive knee, 
Capricious goddeſs! bow to Thee; 
Let them with fixt inceſſant aim 
Court fickle favour, faithleſs fame; . 
Let vanity's faſtidious ſlave 


Loſe the kind moments nature Save, 
Vor. LXVIII. U 1 
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In invocations to the ſhrine 

Of Phoebus and the fabled Nine, 

An Author, to his lateſt days, 

From hunger, or from thirſt of praiſe, 
Let him through every ſubject roam 
To bring the uſeful morſel home; 
Write upon LI BERT oppreſt, 

On happineſs, when moſt diſtreſt, 
Turn bookſeller's obſequious tool, 

A monkey's cat, a mere fool's fool; 
Let him, unhallow'd wretch ! profane 
The muſe's dignity for gain, 

Yield to the dunce his ſenſe contemns, 
Cringe to the knave his heart condemns, 
And, at a blockhead's bidding, force 
ReluQant genius from his courſe ; 
Write ode, epiſtle, eſſay, libel, 

| Make notes, or ſteal them, for the bible; 
Or let him, more judicial, fit 

The dull Lord Chief, on culprit wit, 
With rancour read, with paſſion blame, 
Talk high, yet fear to put his name, 
And from the dark, but uſeful ſhade, 
(Fit place for murd'rous ambuſcade,) 
Weak monthly ſhafts at merit hurl, 
The GIL Do of ſome modern CURL, 


For me, by adverſe fortune plac'd 
Far from the colleges of taſte, 


the 
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| joftle no poetic name; 

[envy None their proper fame; 

And if ſometimes an eaſy vein, 

With no deſign, and little pain, 

Form'd into verſe, hath pleas'd a while, 
And caught the reader's tranſient ſmile, 
My muſe hath anſwer'd all her ends, 
Peaing herſelf, while pleas'd her friends; 
But, fond of liberty, diſdains 

To bear reſtraint, or clink her chains ; 

Nor would, to gain a Monarch's AVO UR, 
Let dulneſs, or her fons, enſlave her *. 


* Theſe two laſt lines were added by Mr, Kenrick; to whom 
the piece was originally addreſſed, 
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THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTIox | 8 
1 an 

HE very ſillieſt things in life = _7 
Create the moſt material ftrife, q I 
What ſcarce will ſuffer a debate, 1 Non 
Will oft produce the bittereſt hate. * BY 
It is, you ſay; I fay "tis not 4 Had 
Why you grow warm—and you are hot, 1 And 
Thus each alike with paſſion glows, - BUY 
And words come firſt, and, after, blows, de 

Friend IERRKIN had an income clear, I N 
Some fifteen pounds, or more, a year, 
And rented, on the farming plan, on 
Grounds at much greater ſums per ann. F BW 

A man of conſequence, no doubt, 
*Mongſt all his neighbours round about; _ 6 
He was of frank and open mind, Ar 
Too honeſt to be much refin'd, Nj 
Would ſmoke his pipe, and tell his tale, Su 
Sing a good ſong, and drink his ale, 

His wife was of another mould; n 
| lt 
Her age was neither young nor old ; b 
Her features ſtrong, but ſomewhat plain; 

Her air not bad, but rather vain; b 
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ler temper neither new nor ſtrange, 

\ woman's, very apt to change; 

What ſhe moſt hated was conviction, 

What ſhe moſt lov'd, flat CONTRADICTION. 


A charming houſewife ne'ertheleſs ; 
—Tell me a thing ſhe could not dreſs, 
Soups, haſhes, pickles, puddings, pies, 
Nought came amiſs—ſhe was ſo aviſe. 
For ſhe, bred twenty miles from town, 
Had brought a world of breeding down, 
And Cumberland had ſeldom ſeen 
A farmer's wife with ſuch a mein; 

Ge could not bear the ſound of Dame; 
-No—Miſreſs JERKIN was her name. 


She could harangue with wond'rous grace 
0n gowns and mobs, and caps and lace ; 
But though ſhe ne'er adorn'd his brows, 
She had a vaſt contempt for ſpouſe, 

As being one who roof 10 pride, 

And was a deal too countrified. 

duch were our couple, man and wife; 
duch were their means and ways of life. 


Once on a time, the ſeaſon fair 
for exerciſe and chearful air, 
It happen'd in his morning's roam, 
te kill'd his birds, and brought them home. 
Here, CICELY, take away my gun 
How ſhall we have theſe ſtarlings done? 
; U 3 
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Done! what my love? Your wits are wild ; 
Starlings, my dear; they're thruſhes child. 
Nay now but lock, conſider, wife, 
They're ſtarlings No- upon my life: 
Sure I can judge as well as you, 

I know a thruſh and ſtarling too. 

Who was it ſhot them, you or I? 
They're ſtarlings—thruſhes—zounds you lie, 
Pray, Sir, take back your dirty word, 

J ſcorn your language as your bird; 

It ought to make a huſband bluſh, 

To treat a wife ſo *bout a thruſh. 
Thruſh, Cicely!—Yes—a ftarling—No, 
The lie again, and then a blow. 

| Blows carry ftrong and quick conviction, 
And mar the pow'rs of contradiction. 


Peace ſoon enſued, and all was well: 
It were imprudence to rebel, 
Or keep the ball up of debate 
Againſt theſe arguments of weight, 


A year roll'd on in perfect eaſe, 
*Twas as you like, and what you pleaſe, 
Till in its courſe and order due, 
Came March the twentieth, fifty-two. 
Quoth Cicely, this is charming life, 
No tumults now, no blows, no ſtrife. 

What fools we were this day laſt year! 


Lord, how you beat me then, my dear ! 
| n= IC 
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Sure it was idle and abſurd 

Jo wrangle ſo about a bird; 

bird not worth a ſingle ruſh— 
\ farling—no, my love, a thruſh, 
That Il maintain—that I'Il deny. 


—You're wrong, good huſband—wife, you lie, 


Again the ſelf-ſame wrangle roſe, 
Aga the lye, again the blows, 
Thus every year (true man and wife) 
Enſues the ſame domeſtic ſtrife, 
Thus every year their quarrel ends, 
They argue, fight, and buſs, and friends; 
Tis ſtarting, thruſh, and thruſh and ſtarling; 
You dog, you b-; my dear, my darling. 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO *#*imn_ 


W HAT, three months gone, and never ſend 
A ſingle letter to a friend? 


In that time, ſure, we might have known 
Whether you fat or lean was grown; 
Whether your hoſt was ſhort or tall, 
Had manners good, or none at all; 
Whether the neighb'ring ſquire you found 
As mere a brute as fox or hound; 

Or if the parſon of the place 

(With all due rev'rence to his grace) 
Took much more pains himſelf to keep, 
Than to inſtruc and feed his ſheep; 

At what hour of the day you dine; 
Whether you drink beer, punch, or wine; 
Whether you hunt, or ſhoot, or ride; 
Or, by ſome muddy ditch's fide, 

Which you, in viſionary dream, 

Call bubbling rill, or purling ſtream, 
Sigh for ſome aukward country laſs, 
Who muſt of conſequence ſurpaſs 

All that is beautiful and bright, 

As much as day ſurpaſſes night ; 
Whether the people eat and drink, 

Or ever talk, or ever think ; 

If, to the honour of their parts, 

'The men haye heads, the women hearts ; 
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the moon riſes and goes down, 

And changes as ſhe does in town; 

If you've returns of night and day, 

And ſeaſons varying roll away; 

Whether your mind exalted wooes | 

Th' embraces of a ſerious muſe ; 

Or if you write, as I do now, 

The L- d knows what, the L—d knows how. 
Theſe, and a thouſand things like theſe, 

The friendly heart are ſure to pleaſe, 


Now will my friend turn up his eyes, 
And look ſuperlatively wiſe ; 
Wonder what all this ſtuff's about, 
And how the plague I found him out! 
When he had taken ſo much pains, 
In order to regale his brains 
With privacy and country air, 
To go, no ſoul alive knew where ! 
Beſides, tis folly to ſuppoſe 
That any perſon breathing goes 
On ſuch a ſcheme, with a deſign 
To write or read ſuch ſtuff as mine, 
And 1dly waſte his precious time 
In all th' impertinence of rhyme. 


My good, wiſe, venerable fir ! 
Why about nonſenſe all this ſtir ! 
it, that you would ſtand alone, 
And read no nonſenſe but your on; 
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Though you're (to tell you, by the bye) 
Not half ſo great a fool as I; 

Or is it that you make pretence, 

Being a fool, to have ſome ſenſe? 


And would you really have my muſe 
Employ herſelf in writing news, 
And moſt unconſcionably teize her 
With rhyming to Warſaw and Weler ; 
Or toſs up a poetic olio, 
Merely to bring in Marſhal Broglio? 
Should I recite what now 1s doing, 
Or what for future times 1s brewing, 
Or triumph that the poor French ſee all 
Their hopes defeated at Montreal, 
Or ſhould J your attention carry 
To Fred'rick, Ferdinand, or Harry, 
Of flying Ruſſian, daſtard Swede, 
And baffled Auſtria let you read; 
Or gravely tell with what deſign 
The youthful Henry paſs'd the Rhine? 
Or ſhould I ſhake my empty head, 
And tell you that the king is dead, 
Obſerve what changes will enſue, 
What will be what, and who'll be who, 
Or leaving theſe things to my betters, 
Before you ſet the ſtate of letters? 
Or ſhould I tell domeſtic jars, 
How author againſt author wars, 
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Fow both with mutual envy rankling, 
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Or will it more your mind engage 

To talk of actors and the ſtage, 

To tell, if any words could tell, 

What GARRICK acts ſtill, and how well, 
That SHERIDAN With all his care 

Will always be a labour'd play'r, 

And that his acting at the beſt 

Ib all but art, and art confeſt ; 

That BR IDE *, if reaſon may preſume 

To judge by things paſt, things to come, 
In future times will tread the ſtage, 
Equally form'd for love and rage, 

Whilſt Poe E, for comic humour fam'd, 
Shall live when CLIVE no more is nam'd. 


Your wiſdom I ſuppoſe can't bear 
About dull pantomime to hear ; 
Nor would you have a ſingle word 
Of Harlequin, and wooden ſword, 
Of dumb ſhew, fools tricks, and wry faces, 
And wit which lies all in grimaces, 
Nor ſhould I any thing advance 
Of new invented comic dance. 


Callous, perhaps, to things like theſe, 
Would it your worſhip better pleaſe, 


That 


* Miſs Bride an Actreſs then of Drury-Lane Theatre, who ſoon 


ater quitted the Stage. See her character in the Roſciad. 
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That I, more loaden than the camels, 
Should crawl in philoſophic trammels ? 


Should I attack the ſtars, and ſtray h 
In triumph o'er the milky way, 
And like the TITANS try to move ö * 
From ſeat of empire royal J ov E, ä 
Then ſpread my terrors all around, | V 
And his Satellites confound, " 
Teach the war far and wide to rage, = 
And ev'ry ſtar by turns engage ? I : 
'The danger we ſhould ſhare between us, s 
You fight with Mas and I with VENVus. 2" 5 
| | Wu 
Or ſhould I rather, if I cou'd, 4 Th 
Talk of words little underſtood, I Beſ 
Centric, excentric, epicycle, Y WI 
Fine words the vulgar ears to tickle! Br 
A vacuum, plenum, gravitation, ve 
And other words of like relation, WM to 
Which may agree with ſtudious men, : 
But hurt my teeth, and gag my pen; = 


Things of ſuch grave and ſerious kind 
Puzzle my head and plague my mind; 


A man may any nonſenſe ſend, 


And the chief merit's to impart, 
The honeſt feelings of his heart. 


CHA | 
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C HARILT V. A FRAGMENT, 
INSCRIBED TO THE REV. MR. HANBURY» 


ORT H is excis'd, and Virtue pays 
A heavy Tax for barren praiſe, 


A friend to univerſal Man, 

5 univerſal. good your plan? 

Gop may perhaps your project bleſs 

But man ſhall ſtrive to thwart ſucceſs, 

Though the grand ſcheme thy thoughts purſue, 
Beſpeak a noble generous view, 

Where CHARITY o'er all preſides, 

And SENSE approves what VikTue guides, 

Yet wars and tumults will commence, _ 

For Rogues hate virtue, Blockheads ſenſe, 


Believe me, Oppoſition grows 
Not always from our real foes, 
But (where it ſeldom ever ends) 
From our more dangerous ſeeming friends, 
| hate not foes, for they declare, 
"Tis War for War, and dare who dare; 
But your ſly, ſneaking, worming ouls, 
Whom FxIENVDSHI ſcorns and Fax controuls, 
Who praiſe, ſupport, and help by halves, 
like Heifers, neither Bulls, nor Calves ; 
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Who, in Hypocriſy's diſguiſe, 

Are truly as the Serpent wiſe, 

But cannot ALL the precept love, 

And be as harmleſs as the Dove. 

Who hold each charitable meeting, 

To mean no more than good ſound eating, 
While each becomes a hearty fellow 
According as he waxes mellow, 

And kindly helps the main deſign, 

By drinking its ſucceſs in wine 

And when his feet and ſenſes reel, 
Totters with correſpondent zeal; 

Nay, would appear a patron wiſe, 

But that his wiſdom's in diſguiſe, 

And would harangue, but that his mouth, 


Which ever hates the fin of drowth, 


Catching the full perpetual glaſs, 
Cannot afford a word to paſs. 


Such, who like true Churchwardens eat, 
Becauſe the Pariſh pays the treat, 
And of their bellyful ſecure, 
O'er/ee, or over-lock the poor; 
Who would no doubt be wond'rous juſt, 
And faithful Guardians of their truſt, 
But think the deed might run more clever 
To them and ta their Heirs for ever, 
That Charity, too apt to roam, 
Might end, where ſhe begins, at home; 
Who make all public good a trade, 
Benevolence a mere parade, 


EM A N t TY; 


ud Charity a cloak for fin, 

lo keep it ſnug and warm within; 

Who flatter, only to betray, 

Who promiſe much and never pay, 

Who wind themſelves about your heart 

With hypocritic, knaviſh art, 

Tell you what wond'rous things they're doing, 
And undermine you to your ruin; 

duch, or of low or high eſtate, 

To ſpeak the honeſt truth, I hate : 

[ riew their tricks with indignation, 

And loath each fulſome proteſtation, 

A; I would loath a whore's embrace, 

Who ſmiles, and ſmirks, and ſtrokes my face, 
And all ſo tender, fond, and kind, 

As free of body, as of mind, 

Affects the ſoftneſs of the Dove, 

And p—xes me to ſhew her Love. 


The Maiden wither'd, wrinkled, pale, 
Whoſe charms, tho? ſtrong, are rather ſtale, 
Will uſe that weapon call'd a tongue, 

To wound the beauteous and the young. 
-What, DRLI A handſome !—well -I own 
Im either blind or ſtupid grown. 

—The girl is well enough to paſs, 

Aroſy, ſimple, ruſtic laſs, 

=But there's no meaning in her face, 

and then her air, ſo void of grace! 
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And all the world, with half an eye, 
May ſee her ſhape grows quite awry, 
I ſpeak not from an ill deſign, 
For ſhe's a favourite of mine, 
— Though I could wiſh that ſhe would wear 
A more reſerv'd becoming air; 
Not that I hear of indiſcretions, 
Such folks, you know, make no confeſſions, 
Though the Worx LD ſays, that Parſon there, 
That ſmock-fac'd Man with darkiſh hair, 
He who wrote verſes on her bird; 
The ſimpleſt things I ever heard, 
Makes frequent viſits there of late, 
And is become exceeding great; 
This I myſelf aver is true, 
I ſaw him lead her to his pew. 


Thus ſcandal, like a falſe quotation, 
Miſrepreſents in defamation ; 
And where ſhe haply cannot ſpy 
A loop whereon to hang a lye, 
Turns every action wrong fide ont 
To bring her paultry tale about. 


Thus Excellence of every kind, 
Whether of body or of mind, 
Is but a mark ſet up on high, 
For knaves to guide their arrows by, 
A mere Scotch Poſt for public itch, _ 
Where Hog, or Man, may ſcrub his breech, 


But | \ 


But thanks to nature, which ordains 
A juſt reward for all our pains, 
And makes us ſtem, with ſecret pride, 
Hoarſe DrsAP POI NTMENT's rugged tide, 
And like a lordly ſhip, which braves 
The roar of winds, and ruſh of Waves, 
Weather all ſtorms, which jealous Hate 
Or frantic Malice may create, 
is CONSCIENCE, a reward alone, 
CoxnsCIENCE, who plac'd on Virtue's throne, 
Eyes raging men, or raging ſeas, 
Undaunted, firm, with heart at eaſe. 
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From her dark Cave, though Ex vv riſe Els 
With hollow cheeks, and jaundic'd cyes, nth 


Though HaTRED league with Fol Lx vain, 
And SpLE EN and Rancovs join the train; 
Shall VIR TU E ſhrink, abaſh'd, afraid, 

And tremble at an idle ſhade ? 

Fear works upon the Fool, or Knave, 

An honeſt man is always brave. 

While Or POS ITIOR's fruitleſs aim 

I; as the bellows to the flame, 

And, like a Pagan perſecution, 

Enforces Fa 1TH and RESOLUTIOx. 
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Though Prejudice in narrow minds, 

The mental eye of reaſon blinds ; 

Though WIr, which not e'en friends wall ſpare, 

affect the ſneering, laughing air, | 
Vol. LXVIIL. X Though 
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Though DuLLNEss, in her monkiſh gown, 


Diſplay the W1sDoM of a frown, 
Yet Tzu TH will force herſelf, in ſpite 
Of all their efforts, into light. 


See Bigot Monks in Spain prevail, 
See GaLtL =o dragg'd to gaol : 


Hear the grave Doctors of the ſchools, 
The Golgotha of learned Fools, 

As damnable and impious brand 

'That art they cannot underſtand, 

And out of zeal pervert the _ 
As if it were a ſtanding Libel, 

On every good and uſeful plan 

That riſes in the brain of man. 


O Bicortxy ! whoſe frantic rage 


Has blotted half the claſlic page, 


And in Religion's drunken fit, 

Murder'd the Greek and Roman wit ; 
Who zealous for that Faith's encreaſe, 
Whole ways are righteouſneſs and peace, 
With rods and whips, and ſword, and axe, 
With priſons, tortures, flames and racks, 
With perſecution's fiery goad, 

Enforcing ſome new-fangl'd mode, 
Wouldſt pluck down Rx asox from her throne 
To raiſe ſome fantom of thy own; 
Alas! the fury undifcerning, 
Which blaſts, and ſtunts, and hews up Learning, 
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Like an ill-judging zealous friend, 
Beſphemes that Wiſdom you defend. 


Go, kick the proſtituted whores, 
The nine ſtale virgins out of doors; 
For let the Abbeſs beat her drum, 
Fl-yen thouſand troops ſhall come; 
All female forms, and virgins true, 
As ever Saint or Poet knew. 
And glorious be the honour'd name 
Of WixrteREDE, of SAINTED fame, 
Who to the Church like light'ning ſped, 
And ran three miles without her head; 
(Well might the modeft Lady run, 
Since *twas to keep her maiden one) 
And when before the congregation 
The Prince fell dead for reparation, 
Secure of Life as well as Honour, 


Ran back with both her heads upon her, 


No matter of what ſhape or ſize, 

Gulp down the Legendary Lies, 

believe, what neither God ordains, 

Nor Chriſt allows, nor ſenſe maintains; 
Make Saint of Pope, or Saint of Thief, 
Believe almoſt in unbelief ; 

Yet with thy ſolemn prieſtly air, 

By book and bell, and candle ſwear, 
That God has made his own elect 
but from your ſtem and favourite ſe ; 


ile 2 That 
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That He who made the world, has bleſt 
One part alone, to damn the reſt, 

As if th' Allmerciful and Juſt, 

Who form'd us of one common duft, 
Had render'd up his own decree, 

And lent his attributes to thee, 


'Thus his own eyes the Bigot blinds, 
To ſhut out light from human minds, 
And the clear truth (an emanation 
From the great Author of creation, 
A beam tranſmitted from on high, 
To bring us nearer to the ſky, 

While ev'ry path by ſcience trod, 
Leads us with wonder up to-God,) 
Is doom'd by Ignorance to make 
Atonement at the Martyr's ſtake ; 


Though, like pure gold, th' illuſtrious dame, 


Comes forth the brighter from the flame. 
No perſecution will avail; 

No inquiſition racks, nor gaol ; 
When Learning's more enlight'ned ray 
Shall drive theſe ſickly fogs away; 

A thankful age ſhall pay her more, 
'Than all her troubles hurt before. 

See Shame and Scorn await on thoſe 
Who poorly dar'd to be her foes, 

But will the grateful voice of fame 
Sink Truth, and GaL1L=o's name? 
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How wilful, obſtinate, and blind, 
Are the main herd of human kind! 
Well ſaid the Wit, who well had tried 
That malice which his Parts defied ; 
When merit's ſun begins to break, 
The Dunces ſtretch, and ftrive to wake, 
And amity of Dunce with Dunce, 
Firgers out Genius all at once. 
As you may find the honey out, 
By ſeeing all the flies about. 
All ugly Women hate a toaſt ; 
The goodlieſt fruit is pick'd the moſt ; 
The ivy winds about the oak, 
And to the faireſt comes the ſmoke, 


Eſcap'd the dangers of the deep, 
When GULLIVER fell faſt aſleep, 
Stretch'd on the Lilliputian ſtrand, 

A Giant in a pigmy Land; 

Watchful againſt impending harms, 
All Lilliput cried out, To arms; 

The trumpets echoed all around, 

The Captain ſlept exceeding ſound, 
Though crowds of undifſtinguiſh'd ſize 
Aſſaild his body, legs, and thighs, 
While clouds of arrows flew apace, 
And fell like feathers on his face. 
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TH. RH 1M 
AN EPISTLE TO MR. w. worry. 


T HE praiſe of Genius will offend 
A foe no doubt, ſometimes a friend; 
But curſe on genius, wit, and parts ; 
The thirſt of ſcience, love of arts, 

If inconſiſtent with the plan 

Of ſocial good from man to man. 

For me, who will, may wear the bays, 
J value not ſuch idle praiſe : 

Let wrangling wits abuſe, defame, 
And quarrel for an empty name, 
What's in this ſhuMing pace of rhyme, 
Or grand pas ſtride of ſtiff ſublime, 
That vanity her trump ſhould blow, 
And look with ſcorn on folks below ? 
Are wit and folly cloſe ally d, 

And match'd, like poverty, with pride ? 
When rival bards for fame contend, 
'The poet often ſpoils the friend ; 

4 Genius ſelf-center'd feels alone 

{ That merit he eſteems his own, 

" And cold, o'er-jealous, and ſevere, 

| Hates, like a Turk, a brother near ; 

l Malice ſteps in, good nature flies, 


Folly prevails, and friendſhip dies. 
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peace to all ſuch, if peace can dwell 

With thoſe who bear about a hell, 

Who blaſt all worth with envy's breath, 

By their own feelings ſtung to death. 

None but a weak and brainleſs fool, 

Undiſciplin'd in fortune's ſchool, 

Can hope for favours from the wit: 

He pleads preſcription to forget, 

Unnotic'd let him live or rot, 

And, as forgetful, be forgot, 

Moſt wags, whoſe pleaſure is to ole, 

Wou'd rather loſe their friend, than joke; 

A man in rags looks ſomething gzeer, 

And there's v humour in a ſneer; 

That jeſt, alike all witlings ſuits, 

Which lies no further than the boots. 

Give me the man whoſe open mind 

Means ſocial good to all mankind; 

Who when his friend, from fortune's round, 

Is toppled headlong to the ground, 

Can meet him with a warm embrace, 

And wipe the tear from ſorrow's face; 

Who, not ſelf-taught and proudly wiſe, 

decks more to comfort than adviſe, 

Who leſs inteat to ſhine than pleaſe, 

Wears his own mirth with native eaſe, 

And is from ſenſe, from nature's plan, 

The jovial gueſt, the honeſt man; 
in ſhort, whoſe picture, painted true, 
In ey'ry point reſembles you. 
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And will my friend for once excuſe 


Whil 
This off ' ring of a lazy muſe ? Dran 
Moſt lazy, —leſt you think her not, And 
I'll draw her picture on the ſpot. As U 
A perfect eaſe the dame enjoys; 
Three chairs her indolence employs : Y 
On one ſhe ſquats her cuſhion'd bum, Who 
Which wou'd not riſe, though kings ſhould come ; Who 
An arm lolls dangling o'er another, Tak 
A leg lies couchant on its brother. And 
To make her look ſupremely wiſe, Sill 
At leaſt like wiſdom in diſguiſe, May 
The weed, which firſt by Raleigh brought, And 
Gives thinking looks inſtead of thought, Yet 
She ſmokes, and ſmokes; without all feeling, And 
Save as the eddies climb the cieling, Car 
And waft about their mild perfume, The 
She marks their paſſage round the room, K 
When pipe forſakes the vacant mouth, g 
A pot of beer prevents her drowth, Wi 
Which with potations pottle deep L 
Lulls the poor maudlin muſe to ſleep. . 
Her books of which ſh'as wond'rous need, * 
But neither pow'r nor will to read, 
In ſcaiter'd tomes lie all around [ 
Upon the loweſt ſhelf—the ground, Wh 
Such eaſe no doubt ſuits eaſy rhyme; : 


Folks walk about who write suBLIME, 


While | 
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While RECITATION's pompous ſound 
Drawls words ſonorous all around, 

And acTION waves her hand and head, 
Is thoſe who bread and butter ſpread. 


You bards who feel not fancy's dearth, 
Who ftrike the roof, and kick the earth, 
Whoſe muſe ſuperlatively high 
Takes lodgings always near the ſky 
And like the lark with daring flight 
Still ſoars and ſings beyond our ſight ; 
May trumpet forth your grand ſublime, 
And ſcorn our lazy lounging rhyme, 

Yet though the lark in æther floats, 
And trills no doubt diviner notes, | 
Careleſly perch'd on yonder ſpray, 

The linnet {ings a pretty lay, 


What horrid, what tremendous fight 
Shakes all my fabric with affright! 
With ARG us' hundred eyes he marks, 
With triple mouth the monſter barks ; 
And while he ſcatters flaming brands 
BxIaREVS lends him all his hands. 


Hiſt! 'tis a CRIT1C,—Yes—'tis he 
What wou'd your graceleſs form with me? 
bit t' upbraid me with the crime 

Of ſpinning unlaborious rbyme, 
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Of ſtringing various thoughts together 

In verſe, or proſe, or both, or neither? 

A vein, which though it muſt offend 

You /-fty firs who can't de/cend, 

To fame has often made its way 

From BuTLEeR, Pxlox, SwirT, and Gar; 
Is it for this your brow auſtere 

Frowns me to ſtone for very fear ? 

Hear my juſt reaſon firſt, and then 

Approve me right, or ſplit my pen. 


I ſeek not by more labour'd lays 
To catch the ſlipp'ry tail of praiſe, 
Nor will I run a mad career 
*Gainft genius which I moſt revere; 
When Phoebus burſts with genuine fire, 
The little ſtars at once retire; 
Who cares a farthing for thoſe lays 
Which you can neither blame, nor praiſe ? 
I cannot match a CRURcHILIL's ſkill, 
But may be Lancnorns when I will: 


Let the mere mimic, for each ſeafon bears 
Your mimic Bards as well as mimic play'rs. 
Creep ſervilely along, and with dull pains 
Laſh his ſlow ſteed, in whoſe enfeebled veins 


The cold blood lags, let him with fruitleſs aim 
By borrow'd plumes aſſume a borrow'd fame, 
With ſtudied forms th? incautious ear beguile, 
And ape the numbers of a ChuxchILLꝰs ſtyle. 


4 


Slaves ; 


res 
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res may ſome fame from imitation hope; 

Who'd be PauL WHITEHEAD, tho' he honours Por x ? 
r clinking couplets 1n one endleſs chime 

Re the ſole beauty, and the praiie of rhyme ; 

If found alone an eaſy triumph gains, 

While fancy bleeds, and ſenſe is hung in chains, 

Ye happy triflers hail the riſing mode; 


Le, all Parnaſſus is a turnpike road, 


Where each may travel in the highway track 

On true bred hunter, or on common hack, 

For me, who labour with poetic fin, 

Who often woo the muſe I cannot win, 

Whom pleaſure firſt a willing poet made, 

And folly ſpoilt by taking up the trade, 

Pleas'd I behold ſuperior genius ſhine, 

Nor ting'd with envy wiſh that genius mine. 

To CRURCHILL's muſe can bow with decent awe, 
Admire his mode, nor make that mode my law: 
Both may, perhaps, have various pow'rs to pleaſe ; 
Be his the STRENGTH of NUMBERS, mine the EASE, 
Eaſe that rejects not, but betrays no care: 
Leſs of the coxcomb than the ſloven's air. 


Your taſte, as mine, all metre muſt offend 
When imitation is its only end. | 
| could perhaps that ſervile taſk purſue, 
And copy CHURCHILL as I'd copy you, 
but that my flippant muſe, too ſaucy grown, 
refers that manner ſhe can call her own, 
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HOU child of nature, genius ſtrong, 
Thou maſter of the poet's ſong, 
Before whoſe light, Art's dim and feeble ray 
Gleams like the taper in the blaze of day: 
Thou lov'ſt to ſteal along the ſecret ſhade, 
Where Fancy, bright aerial maid! 
Awaits thee with her thouſand charms, 
And revels in thy wanton arms; 
She to thy bed, in days of yore, 
The ſweetly-warbling Shakſpeare bore; 
Whom every muſe endow'd with every ſkill, 
And dipt him in that ſacred rill, 
Whoſe filver ſtreams flow muſical along, 3 
Where Phcebus' hallow'd mount reſounds with raptard 
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Forſake not thou the vocal choir, 

Their breaſts reviſit with thy genial fire, 

Elſe vain the ſtudied ſounds of mimic art, 

Tickle the ear, but come not near the heart. 

Vain every phraſe in curious order ſet, 

On each ſide leaning on the ¶ ſtop-gap] epithet. 

Vain the quick rhyme ſtill tinkling in the cloſe, 

While pure deſcription ſhines in meaſur'd proſe, J 

Thou bear'ſt aloof, and look'ſt with high diſdain, 
Upon the dull mechanic train; 

| Whoſe 3 


ODE TO GENIUS. 47 


Whoſe nerveleſs ſtrains flag on in languid tone, 
lieleſs and lumpiſh as the bagpipe's drowzy drone, 


No longer now thy altars blaze, 
No poet offers up his lays; 
Inſpir'd with energy divine, 
To worſhip at thy ſacred ſhrine. 
Since taſte** with abſolute domain, 
Extending wide her leaden reign, 
Kills with her melancholy ſhade, 
The blooming ſcyons of fair fancy's tree ; 
Which erſt full wantonly have ſtray'd 
ln many a wreath of richeſt poeſie. 
For when the oak denies her ſtay, 
The creeping ivy winds her humble way; 
No more ſhe twiſts her branches round, 
But drags her feeble ſtem along the barren greund. 


Where then ſhall exil'd genius go ? 
E Since only thoſe the laurel claim, 
LAllnd boaſt them of the poet's name, 
Whoſe ſober rhymes in even tenour low; 
Who prey on words, and all their flow'rets cull, 


Coldly correct, and regularly dull, 


* By Taſte, is here meant the modern affectation of it. 
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Why ſleep the ſons of genius now? 
Why, Wartons, reſts the lyre unſtrung? | 
* And thou, bleſt bard! around whoſe ſacred brow, | 
Great Pindar's delegated wreath is hung: 
Ariſe, and ſnatch the majeity of ſong | 
From dullneſs' ſervile tribe, and art's unhalloy' | 
| throng, 


2 — OO ——— — - GL og . 


| | * Dr. Akenſide. 
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PROLOGUE . 


8 T Schola Rhetorices, celebrat quam crebra 
juventus, ; | 
Et tumido inflatos ejicit ore ſonos. 
Qui quiſque aſſumit tragicas novus hiſtrio partes, 
Nec loquitur, verbum quin ſapit omne, pathos. 


Ingenia hic creſcunt, mox ſucceſſura theatris, 


Regis, amatoris, prompta ſubire vices. 
Multus ibi furiis Macbetha agitatus iniquis, 
Eluſi telum prendit inane manu. 
Multus ibi, infuſcat cui vultus ſuber aduſtum 
Immodicis ſævit raucus Othello minis. 
Omnia queis tragicis opus eſt, hic arma parantur; 
Auribus infidiz ſunt, oculiſque ſu:: 
Conatus manuumque, pedumque, oriſque rotundi, 
Certatim et vultùs vis, laterumque labor. 
Quam fibi, dum geſtu ſtat fixus quiſque ſilenti, 
Quam placet a ſpeculo forma reflexa ſui ! 
Hac ſtudeant, cordi quibus ars et pompa theatri ! 
Non tamen eſt voRBIS ade petendus honor. 
Ingeaua ut pubes vultum fibi ſumat apertum, 
Et ſenſim aſſueſcat fortius ore loqui ; 
Ne dubiis tandem verba eluctantia labris 
Occludat timidus præpediatque pudor, 
Ingredimur ſcenam; nec clam Vos, Docta Corona, 
 Commoda ab hoc tenui quanta labore fluant. 
Hine SAPERE ET FAR diſcit generoſa juventus, 
Dum pavida accendit pectora laudis amor. 
Freti his, majorem mox ingrediemur arenam ; 
Hic ſtabilita vigent Curia, Roſtra, Forum. 
P R O- 
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Hie nihil ad populum—non pompa lie vana theatti, 
Qualem ore attonito plebs inhiare ſolet: 


Non Pay hic ſplendet magica variabilis arte, 
Et ſumit formas prodigioſa novas: 
Non hic, labrato ſubvectus fune per auras, 
Mercurius celeres itque reditque vias: 
Nec freta czrulea turgent undoſa papyro, 
Nec reſinato fulgurat igne polus : 
Janua nec cæcos aperit furtiva receſſus, 
Unde minutatim proferat umbra caput. 
Quin valeant levia hzc vulgi crepitacula ! jactant 
Et proprium, et ſimplex, noſtra theatra decus, 
— Heus ! nemon” audit ?—fac ſurſum aulea trahantur! 
—En! qualis qualis fit, Nova s ENA patet. 
En Il!lz, quas Vos ſemper coluiſtis, Athenæ, 
Gratia quas voluit, quas ſibi Muſa domum, 
Hic ſeſe oſtendunt priſci monumenta laboris, 
Queis uſa eſt modulis Vitruviana Manus; 
Hic ſtat Ventorum, Theſei hic venerabile Fanum, 
Hic arce in ſumma, Caſta Minerva tuum. 
Omnia jam votis reſpondent. Attica jam ſunt 
Omnia. Perſonz, Fabula, Scena, Sales. 
Quoque etiam magis hz noſtræ lætentur Athenz, 
Cecropidas jactant Vos, recoluntque ſuos. 


Ne 
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UM Patres Populumque dolor communis haberet, 
C Fleret et Amilium Maxima Roma ſuum, 
Funebres inter ludos, his dicitur ipfis 
Scenis extinctum condecoraſſe ducem. 
Fequis adeſt, ſcenam noRe hac qui ſpectet eandem, 
Nec nobis luctum ſentiet eſſe parem? 
Utcunque arriſit pulchris victoria cæptis, 
Qua Sol extremas viſit uterque plagas, 
Scceſiiis etiam medio de fonte Britannis 
Surgit amari aliquid, legitimuſque dolor, 
Si fame generoſa ſitis, ſi bellica virtus, 
Ingenium felix, intemerata fides, 
Diffciles laurus, ipſoque in flore juventæ 
Heu! nimium lethi præcipitata dies, 
di quid habent pulchrum hæc, vel fi quid amabile, j jure 
Eſto tua hæc, WoL I, laus, propriumque decus. 
Nec moriere omnis— Quin uſque corona vigebit, 
Unanimis Britonùm quam tibi neRit amor. 
Regia quin pietas marmor tibi nobile ponet, 
Quad tua perpetuis prædicet acta notis. 
Confluet huc ſtudio viſendi martia pubes, 
dentiet et flammia corda calere pari; 
Dumque legit mediis cecidiſſe heroa triumphis, 
Dicet, sic DETUR VINCERE, SIC MORIAR-» 


r! 
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H nihil ad populum- non pompa hic vana theatti, 
Qualem ore attonito plebs inhiare ſolet : 


Non ſcena hic ſplendet magica variabilis arte, 
Et ſumit formas prodigioſa novas : 
Non hic, labrato ſubvectus fune per auras, 
Mercurius celeres itque reditque vias: 
Nec freta czrulea turgent undoſa papyro, 
Nec reſinato fulgurat igne polus : 
Janua nec cæcos aperit furtiva receſſus, 
Unde minutatim proferat umbra caput. 
Quin valeant levia hzc vulgi crepitacula ! jactant 
Et proprium, et ſimplex, noſtra theatra decus, 
— Heus ! nemon” audit ?—fac ſurſum aulea trahantur! 
En! qualis qualis fit, Nova $CENA patet, 
En I!lz, quas Vos ſemper coluiſtis, Athenæ, 
Gratia quas voluit, quas ſibi Muſa domum. 
Hic ſeſe oſtendunt priſci monumenta laboris, 
Queis uſa eſt modulis Vitruviana Manus; 
Hic ſtat Ventorum, Theſei hic venerabile Fanum, 
Hic arce in ſumma, Caſta Minerva tuum. 
Omnia jam votis reſpondent. Attica jam ſunt 
Omnia. Perſonæ, Fabula, Scena, Sales. 
Qaoque etiam magis hz noſtræ lætentur Athenæ, 
Cecropidas jactant Vos, recoluntque ſuos. 
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UM patres Populumque dolor communis haberet, 
Fleret et Emilium Maxima Roma ſuum, 
Funebres inter ludos, his dicitur ipſis 
Scenis extinctum condecoraſſe ducem. 
Ecquis adeſt, ſcenam nocte hac qui ſpectet eandem, 
Nec nobis luctum ſentiet eſſe parem ? 
Utcunque arrifit pulchris victoria cæptis, 
Qua Sol extremas viſit uterque plagas, 
dueceſſüs etiam medio de fonte Britannis 
Surgit amari aliquid, legitimuſque dolor, 
Si fame generoſa ſitis, fi bellica virtus, 
Ingenium felix, intemerata fides, 
Dificiles laurus, ipſoque in flore juventæ 
Heu! nimium lethi precipitata dies, 
di quid habent pulchrum hæc, vel fi quid amabile, j jure 
Eſto tua hæc, WoL FI, laus, propriumque decus, 
Nee moriere omnis Quin uſque corona vigebit, 
Unanimis Britonùm quam tibi nectit amor. 
Regia quin pietas marmor tibi nobile ponet, 
Quod tua perpetuis prædicet acta notis. 
Confluet huc ſtudio viſendi martia pubes, 
dentiet et flammà corda calere pari ; 
Dumque legit mediis cecidifſe heroa triumphis, 
Dicet, $IC DETUR VINCERE, SIC MORIAR- 
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EPILOGUS IN ADELPHO 


SYRUS LOQUITUR. 


fertur, 


8. 175 | 


UANTA intus turba eſt! quanto molimine ſudat, 
Accinctus cultro et forcipe, quiſque coquus! f 
Monſtrum informe maris— TSF DO in prandia | ; 


Que, varia, et ſimplex, omnia ſola ſapit. 
Pullina eſca placet ?—vitulina ?—ſuilla ?—bovina? 


Præſto eſt. Hæc quadrupes fingula piſces habet. , 


De gente Æthiopum conducitur Archimagirus, 
Qui ſecet, et coquat, et concoquat, arte nova, 


Qui doctè contundat aromata; miſceat apte 


Thus, apium, thyma, ſal, cinnama, cepe, piper, 
Qui jecur et pulmonem in fruſta minutula ſcindat, 


Curetque ut penitus ſint ſaturata mero. 


Multo ut ventriculus pulchre flaveſcat ab ovo; 
Ut tremulus, circum viſcera, vernet adeps. 
His rite inſtructis conchæ ſint fercula! nam Tu, 
Tes rupo! et patinis ſufficis, atque cibo. 
Quam cuperem in laudes utriuſque excurrere conchz! 
Sed vereor Calipaſb dicere—vel Calipee. 
Vos etiam ad cænam mecum appellare juvaret, 


Vellem et rellicuas participare dapum. 
At ſunt convivæ tam multi, tamque guloſi, 


Reſtabit, metuo, nil niſi concha mihi. 
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RECTE STATUIT BAXTERUS DE 
SOMNIORUM PHEANOMENTS. 


UM nox tellurem fuſcis amplectitur alis, 
$ Mabba atomos jungit celeres, et vecta per auras 
Nckoat aſſuetos ſimulatrix regia Iudos, 
MW Huic auriga culex tortum quatit uſque flagellum, 
ia Acceleratque fugam tardis; retinacula currũs 
MW frucz ſunt texta levis, radiique rotarum 
Cruſcula areneoli ; currus, quem dente ſciurus 
Finxerat e coryli fructu, primæva vetuſtas _ 
Hunc Mabbæ artificem memorat : ſub noe ſilenti 
Hoc inſtructa modo egreditur, neque cernitur ulli. 
Nonnunquam leviter cerebrum perſtringit Amantis g 
Somniat ille faces jaculari et vulnera ocellos, 
Malarum labrique roſas, perfuſaque collo 
Lila: mox Medici digitos titillat, avarus 
Mercedis dextram qui pandit, et acritur aurum 
Ter captat ; ter vana manus eludit imago. 
Nunc quoque ſopitæ demulcet labra Puellz ; 
domniat illa procum, pulvinoque oſcula libans 
Abſens abſentem teneris amplectitur ulnis ; 
Ve tibi, ſi Lemurum videat Regina colorem 
Mentitum fuco, vultuſque ex arte nitentes ! 
Frecipites aget ira manus, lacerabit acuto 
Ungue genas, ſimul amiſſa dulcedine ſomni, 
Oſculaque, et tenues vaneſcit amator in auras. 
pla Sacerdotis nonnunquam tranſvolat ora; 
7B Lontinuo roſtrum conſcendens Hic thema trinas 


T3 Dividet 


K* 
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Dividet in partes, exponendoque laborat, MW i 
Vel vigilem credas, adeo dormitat. Ad aures = 
Militis hinc migrat; turbatur imagine belli ; Te 
Fortis eques, gemituſque audit, ſtrepituſque, tubaſque, l, 
Exilit, et paulum trepidans, inſomnia diris K 

1. 


Devovet, in lecto prolabitur,—obdormiſcit, 
Nunc Rabulam palma mulcet, qui litibus aptus, 
Defenſvris agit cauſam, actoriſque peritus, 
Innectenſque moras ad finem decipit ambos. J 
Sin caſu viſat facilis regina Poetam, 2 
Hunc ſibi plaudentem deludit amabilis error, g 
Et riguos fontes, et amænos ſomniat hortos ; 
Cum vero vigil ille domum exploraverit omnem, 4 
Viderit et triſtis quam fit ſibi curta ſupellex, 
Quam vellet ſemper dormire!—Volubilis inde 
Judices invehitur trans naſum, et naribus illi 
Emuncto ſubolet cauſa. Interdum Dea feſſo, 
Blanditur Servo, qui libertate vagatur, 
Exultans redit ad patriam caroſque penates, [ 
Et gremio uxoris longis amplexibus hæret. 1 
Deinde rota ſtrepitante fremit per colla Tyrann; 
Umbrarum ante oculos ſurgit chorus, improbus orco 
Quas dedit inſontes ; furiis agitatur acerbis N 
Conſcia mens, lectoque quies ſimul exulat. Inde 
Si currus flectat, placidiſſima munera ſomni 
Qui carpit Sceleris Purus; non territus ille 
Spectrorum eſt cætu, et furiarum ultricibus iris, 
Sed molli potitur requie, aut fi ſomniat umbræ 
Delectant oculos gratæ; prædulcis imago 
Virtutis reficit mentem, et tellure relicta 


Radit | 
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Radit iter liquidum cæli, fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio felix, O Tu! quicunque beatum 
Te velis, et tuto tranquillum carpere ſomnum 3 
L pete, quo virtus ducit! ne vindice curru 
Mabba ferox inſtet, vexentque cubilia curæ. 

J pete, quo virtus ducet! te numine molli 


Mabba teget, radetque levi tua pectora curru, 
«In Comitiis Poſteribus, Apr. 5, 17 53. 


adit] T2 CARMINA. 


EN 


CARMINA AD NOBILISSIMUM THOMAM HoLT Es ö 

DUCEM DE NEWCASTLE INSRIPTA, CUM cl. 

DEMIAM CANTABRIGIENSEM BIBLIOTHECa ' 
RESTITUEND A CAUSA INVISERET, | 


q | Prid, Kalend. Maias, 1553. ö 0 


n e , 1 V 
| UGUSTUS, Artium uſque fautor optimus, * BY 
| Hic mania haud inauſpicato numine : 

Condi imperavit conſecrata literis ; Fe 


| Eo nitore & partium elegantia, 

Ut invidenda ſint vel illis Ædibus 
Quz ſæculorum voce comprobantium 
Præ cæteris ſuperbiunt, juſtiſſima 
Romz recentis & vetuſtæ gloria. 

Nec his ſupellex digna deerit mœnibus, 
Et Vaticanæ, Bodleanæque æmula; 
Id Ille abundè caverat, noviſſimus 

Dedit volenti jura qui Britanniæ. 
Brunſvichianis ſcilicet ſanctiſſimum eſt 

Legeſque tutari & foyere Literas, 
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AD CANCELLARIU M. 


Tu, qui doctas Cami feliciter artes 
Protegis, Aonii duxque decuſque chori, 
Quod Domus incipiat tam læto hæc omine condi, 

Quæ nec Bodleio cedat, id omne tuum eſt. 
Munera dant numeroſa manus procerumque patrumque, 

Exemplo & monitis exſtimulata tuis. 

Perge, fovere Artes, nec vanum urgere laborem: 

Tam pulchrum pulchre Muſa rependet opus. 
Hre moles quanquam ipſa ruet; monumenta, Camenæ 

Quz condent, nullo ſunt ruitura die. 


1 
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WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, 


BY MK GRAY, 


HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 


The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea, 
'The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me, 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r 
Moleft her ancient, ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep, 


be 
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CARMEN, ELEGIACUM, 
iN CAMETERIO RUSTICO COMPOSIT UM, 


Udiſtin! quam lenta ſonans campana per agros, 
Erato occiduam nuntiat ore diem. 

Armenta impellunt crebris mugitibus auras, 
Laſſatuſqe domum ruſticus urget iter, 

Solus ego in tenebris moror, & veſtigia ſolus 
Compono tacita nocte, vacoque mihi. 


Omnia palleſcunt jam decedentia viſu, 
Et terra & cœlum, qua patet, omne filet, 


Cuncta ſilent, nifi muſca ſuam ſub veſpere ſero 


Rauciſonans pigram qua rotat orbe fugam; 
Cuncta ſilent, nifi qua faciles campanula ſomnos 
Allicit, & lento murmure mulcet oves. 


Quzque hedera antiquas ſocia complectitur umbra 
Turres, feralis lugubre cantat avis ; 

Et ſtrepit ad lunam, fi quis ſub noRe vagetur 
Imperium violans, Cynthia Diva, tuum. 


Has propter veteres ulmos, taxique ſub umbr3 


Qua putris multo ceſpite turget humus, 
Dormit, in æternum dormit, gens priſca colonùm, 
Quiſque ſui anguſta conditus uſque domo, 
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The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, | 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ftraw-built ſhed, 

The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed, 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kifs to ſhare, 


Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke! 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 4 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! i 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deftiny obſcure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : 

Ihe paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Hos nec mane novum, Zephyrique fragrantior aura, 
Nec gallus vigili qui vocat ore diem, 

Nee circumvolitans quæ ſtridula garrit hirundo 
Stramineumque alta ſub trabe figit opus, 

Undique nec cornu vox ingeminata ſonantis 
Fterno elicient hos, repetentque toro. 


Amplius his nunquam conjux bene fida marito 

Ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco; 

Nec reditum expectans domini ſub veſpere ſero 
Excoquet agreſtes officioſa dapes; 

Nec curret raptim genitoris ad oſcula proles, 
Nec reducem agnoſcent æmula turba patrem. 


Quam ſæpe Hi raſtris glebam fregere feracem ? 
Szpe horum cecidit falce reſecta ſeges. 

Qu lxti egerunt ſtridentia plauſtra per agros, 
Et ſtimulis tardos increpuere boves! 

Horum ſylva vetus quam concidit ia bipenni, 
Quaque ruit late vi tremefecit humum! 


Ne tamen Ambitio riſu male læta maligno 
Sortemve, aut luſus, aut rude temnat opus ! 

Nec fronte excipiat ventoſa Superbia torva 
Pauperis annales, hiſtoriaſque breves ! 


It generis jactatus honos, dominatio regum, 
Quicquid opes, quicquid forma dedere boni, 
dupremam ſimul hanc expeRant omnia noctem: 

deilicet ad lethum ducit honoris iter, 


Nolite 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If Mem'ry ofer their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where through the long - drawn ifle and fretted yault | 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe, 


Can ftoried urn or animated buſt 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire : 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs in the deſert air, 


Som | 
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Nolite hos humiles culpæ inſimulare, Superbi, 
Quod domini oſtendant nulla trophæa decus, 
Qua canit amiſſum longo ordine turba patronum, 
Claroſque ingeminant clauſtra profunda ſonos. 


An vanis inſcripta notis anguſtior urna, 
Phidiacumve loquens nobile marmor opus, 

An cevocent animam fatali a ſede fugacem ? 
Detque iterum vita poſſe priore frui? 

poſſit adulantum ſermo penetrare ſepulchrum ? 
Evocet aut manes laus et inanis honor? 


Forſan in hoc, olim divino ſemine prægnans 
Ingenii, hoc aliquis ceſpite dormit adhuc. 

Neglecto hoc forſan jaceat ſub ceſpite, ſceptra 
Cujus traQarint imperioſa manus. 

Vel quales ipſo forſan vel Apolline dignæ 
Pulſarint docto pollice fila lyræ. 


Doctrinæ horum oculis antiqua volumina priſcæ 
Nunquam divitias explicuere ſuas. 

Horum autem ingenium torpeſcere fecit egeſtas 
Aſpera, & anguſtæ ſors inimica domi. 


Multa ſub oceano pellucida gemma lateſcit, 
Et rudis 1gnotum fert & inane decus. 

Plurima neglectos fragrans roſa pandit odores, 
Ponit & occiduo pendula ſole caput, 


Emulus 
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Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood, 


Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
Ihe threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbad: nor circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin d; 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame, 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 


Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
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- Xmulus Hamdeni hic aliquis requieſcat agreſtis, 


Quem patrize indignans exſtimulavit amor; 
Auſus hic exiguo eſt ville oppugnare tyranno, 
Aſſerere et forti jura paterna manu. 
Aut mutus forſan, fatoque inglorius alter 
Hac vel Miltono par, requieſcat humo. 
Dormiat aut aliquis Cromuelli hic æmulus audax, 
Qui patriam poterit vel jugulaſſe ſuam. 


Eloquio arrectum prompto mulcere ſenatum, 
Exilii immoto pectore ferre minas, 

Divitias larga in patriam diffundere dextra, 
Hiſtoriam ex populi colligere ore ſuam, 


llorum vetuit ſors improba; — nec tamen arcto 
Tantum ad virtutem limite clauſit iter, 

Verum etiam & vitia ulterius tranſire vetabat, 
Nec dedit his magnum poſſe patrare ſcelus. 
Hos vetuit temere per ſtragem invadere regnum, 

Excipere et ſurda ſupplicis aure preces. 


dentire ingenuum nec dedidicere ruborem, 
Conſcia ſuffuſus quò notat ora pudor. 

Luxuria hi nunquam ſeſe immerſere ſuperba, 
Nec Muſæ his laudes proftituere ſuass. 


At placidè illorum, procul a certamine turbæ 
FSpectabant Propriam ſobria vota domum ; 
Quiſque ſibi vivens, & ſponte inglorius exul, 
Dum tacito elabens vita tenore fluit, 
Hze 
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Vet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect, 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck d, 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


. ey © Atqu! 

Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd Muſe, 8 0 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply: uult. 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, Q 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 

Heu 

= J 

For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, Neſc 

This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, N. 


Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 3 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind? MW Dec 


In 
# Flety 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, Li 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; Lin 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, = \N 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires, 
At ti 
For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, hoc 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; E. 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, | 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate, 
V 


any 


ly | 
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Hæc tamen a damno qui ſervet tutius oſſa, 
En tumulus fragilem præbet amicus opem ! 
Et vera agreſti eliciunt ſuſpiria corde 
Incultæ effigies, indocileſque modi. 


Atque locum ſupplent elegorum nomen & anni 
Quæ forma inſcribit ruſtica Muſa rudi: 

Multa etiam ſacri diffundit commata textũs, 
Queis meditans diſcat vulgus agreſte mori. 


Heu! quis enim dubià hac dulcique excedere vità 
Juſſus, et æternas jam ſubiturus aquas, 

Deſcendit nigram ad noctem, cupiduſque ſupremo 
Non ſaltem occiduam reſpicit ore diem ? 


Decedens alicui ſaltem mens fidit amico 
In cujus blando pectore ponit opem; 

fletum aliquem expoſcunt jam deficientia morte 
Lumina, amicorum qui riget imbre genas; 

Quin etiam ex tumulo, veteris non inſcia Jammz, 
Natura exclamat fida, memorque ſui, 


At tibi, qui tenui hoc deducis carmine ſortem, 
Et defunctorum ruſtica fata gemis, 


Hue olim intentus ſi quis veſtigia flectat 


Et fuerit qualis ſors tua forte roget, 
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Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
«« Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
« Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
“Jo meet the ſun upon the upland lawn, 


cc There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ftretch, 
« And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


« Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

«« Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he wou'd rove; 
« Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, f 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs lore, | 


«© One morn J miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
« Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree: 
ec Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
«« Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he, 


cc The n next wh dirges due, in ſad array, 

Slow through the church-yard path we ſaw lig 

borne, | 

Approach and read (for ho ca read) the 1 
% Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.“ 


2 


as » 
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Nic aliquis forſan ſenior reſpondeat ult ro 
Cui niveis albent tempora ſparſa comis; 

« Vidimus hunc quam ſæpe micantes roribus herbas 
« Verrentem rapido, mane rubente, gradu. 

« Ad roſeum ſolis properabat ſæpius ortum, 

« Symmaque tendebat per juga lætus iter, 


« Szpe ſub hac fago, radices undique circum 
« Que variè antiquas implicat alta fuas, _ 
« Stratus humi meditans medio procumberet æſtu, 
« Luſtraretque inhians flebile murmur aquæ. 


« Sxpius hanc ſylvam propter virideſque receſſus 
« Urgeret meditans plurima, lentus iter, 

« Intentam hie multa oblectaret imagine mentem, 
*« Muſarumque frequens ſollicitaret opem. 

jam veluti demens, tacitis erraret in agris, 
« Aut cujus ſtimulat corda repulſus amor, 


« Mane aderat nuper, tamen hun nec viderat arbos, 
Nec juga, nec ſaliens fons, tacitumve nemus; 

* Altera lux oritur; nec aperta hic valle videtur, 
Nee tamen ad fagum, nec prope fontis aquam. 


© Tertia ſuccefſit—lentoque exangue cadaver 
Ecce ſepulchrali eſt pompa ſecuta gradu. 

1 Ty lege, namque potes, cælatum in marmore carmen, 
uod juxta has vepres exhibet iſte lapis.“ 


2 2 
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H reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 


Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own, 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 
He gave to mis'ry, all he had, a tear, 


He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a ew, 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his Father and his God, 
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* nunquam favit fama aut fortuna ſecunda, 
Congeſto hoc juvenem ceſpite ſervat humus. 
Fic tamen arrifit jucunda Scientia vultu, 


Selegitque, habitans pectora, Cura ſibi. 


lugus opum fuit, & ſincero pectore fretus, 
Accepit pretium par, tribuente Deo. 
haoluit miſerans inopi, lachrymaſque profudit. 
—Scilicet id, miſeris quod daret, omne fuit, 
A clo interea fidum acquiſivit amicum, 
Scilicet id, cuperet quod magis, omne fuit, 


Ne merita ulterius defuncti exquirere pergas, 
Nec vitia ex ſacrà ſede referre petas, 

Utraque1bi trepida pariter ſpe condita reſtant, 
ln gremio Patris ſcilicet atque Dei, 
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SONG, BY A PERSON OF QUALITY C 


F ſpread thy purple pinions, 
& Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; 


I a ſlave in thy dominions : [mpe 
Nature muſt give way to art. Ne 
Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, Arca 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, N 
See my weary days conſuming, Aſp 
All beneath yon flow'ry rocks, H 
Thus the Cyprian goddeſs weeping, 4 

Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth: _F 
Him the Boar in ſilence creeping, 4 4 
| Gor'd with unrelenting tooth. q | 
| Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers z = ; 
Fair Diſcretion, ftring the lyre = © 
| Sooth my ever-waking ſlumbers: N N 


Bright Apollo, lend thy choir! 


Tu 
Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, ; ( 
| Arm'd in adamantine chains, AY » 
| Lead me to the cryſtal mirrors, q 
| Wat'ring ſoft Elyſian plains. | N 
| | | Mouraful 
| * From Pope's Works. 
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| 1 adeo roſeas expande volatilis alas, 
Et leviter pectus tange, Cupido, meum. 
Imperiis, pulchelle, tuis ego ſervulus ultro; 
Naturam ars victrix ſcilicet uſqe domat. 


4 


Arcades, æterno viridantes flore juventz, 
Nocte innutantes qualibet inter oves, 

Aſpicite, ut ſenſim languens juvenilior ztas, 
Hec juxta, hæc, inquam florea ſaxa perit! 


Ante omnes carum fic levit Adonida Cypris, 
Deceptuſque Deam triſtius urſit Amor; 

Hunc, tacitè adrepens per denſa ſilentia noctis 
Incautum ſævo dente momordit Aper. 


Stringe lyram interea pulchrè Prudentia ludens, 
Harmoniæque graves, Cynthia, funde modos! 
Docte ambæ vigiles curas ſopire canendo, 
Tuque tuum imperti, Præſes Apollo, chorum! 


JW Tuque adamanteis, Pluton' armate catenis, 
3 O Tu Terrorum Rex, metuende Deus, 
Doc me, qua paſſim chryſtallina flumina currunt, 


3H Elyfiique lavat lucida lympha nemus. 


af 
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Mournful cypreſs, verdant willow, 


Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 170 
Morpheus hov'ring o'er my pillow, Aud 
Hear me pay my dying vows, U 
Melancholy, ſmooth Mzander, Ti 
Swittly purling in a round, : y 
On thy margin lovers wander, War 
With thy flow'ry chaplets crown'd, Y :c 
Thus when Philomela drooping, A 5. 
Softly ſeeks her filent mate, nn 
See the bird of Juno ſtooping z N Ap 
Melody refigns to fate. 1 
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Vos etiam mæſti ſalices. triſteſque cupreſſi, 
Aureliæ æternum ſerta dicata meæ; 

Audi etiam, Morpheu , divum placidiſſime Morpheu. a 
Ut queror, ut penitus maceror igne novo. 


T;;fts fluens, ſed lene fluens, Mæander, amæno 

Murmure qui curſum flexilis orbe rotas! 
Margine ſæpe etiam quam plurimus errat amator, 
Cui tua ſubmittunt florea dona decus. 


die quando ſenſim languens Philomela, ſilentem 
Mollior aggreditur, nec ſine voce, procum; 

Aſpice, de cœlo interea Junonius ales 
Deſcendens, fato cedit inane Melos. 


AR 


(34) 


PART OF HOMER*YS 


HYMN TO Are 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 


(522 of the Bow! Apollo, thee I fing ; 


Thee, as thou draw'ſt amain the ſounding ſtring, | 


Th' immortal pow'rs revere with homage low, 


And ev'ry godhead trembles at thy bow. 
All but Latona: She with mighty Jove 
Eyes thee with all a tender parent's love; 
Cloſes thy quiver, thy tough bow unbends, 
And high amid th' æthereal dome ſuſpends, 
Then ſmiling leads thee, her all-glorious ſon, 
To ſhare the mighty Thunderer's awful throne, 
Goblets of nectar thy glad fire prepares, 
And thee, his faireſt, nobleſt ſon declares ; 
While ev'ry god fits rapt, Latona's breaſt 
Beats with ſuperior joy, and hails her ſon confeſt. 


Thrice bleſt Latona! from thee, Goddeſs, ſprung 
Diana chaſte, and Phoebus ever- young: 

* Her in Ortygia's iſle, and Him you bore 

At Cynthius' hill on Delos' ſea-girt ſhore, 

Where the tall palm uprears its lovely head, 

And clear Inopus laves the flow'ry mead, 


» Delos and Ortygia are mentioned as different Illands in the | 
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O Phoebus, where ſhall I begin thy praiſe ? 
Well can'{ thou rule the poet's artleſs lays. 
Oft on the craggy rock, or mountain hoar, 
By river ſide, or on the ſea's hoarſe ſhore, 
Wand'ring well-pleas'd, with muſic's magic ſound, 
And airs divine, thou charm'ſt the region round. 
Say, ſhall I fing how firſt on Nelos' ſhore, 
Thee, glorious progeny, Latona bore * ? 
How firſt, from other iſles, beſet with grief, 
In vain thy tortur'd mother ſought relief, 
Each to her-out-caſt woe denied abode, 
Nor durſt one iſle receive the future god. 
At length to Delos came the lad'ring fair, 
And ſuppliant thus beſought her needful care. 


Delos! receive Apollo, and O! raiſe 
A glorious temple to record his praiſe! 
Then ſhall He govern thee with gentle ſway, 
And only Phœbus ſhall thine iſle obey. 
What though no flocks, nor herds, nor juicy vine, 
Nor plants of thouſand natures ſhall be thine, 
Swift to the temple of the Bowyer-king T, 
Oblatzons rich ſhall ev'ry nation bring ; 
For ever from thy altars ſhall ariſe 
The fragrant incenſe of burnt-ſacrifice. 
No longer then regret thy barren ſoil, 
Receive the God, and live by other's toil! © 

| e 


* Hers ſeveral verſes containing nothing but a mere liſt of ths 
names of iſlands are omitted. 


+ Bowyer-king and Bowyer-God are expreſſions frequently uſed 
by Dryden, in his verſion of the firſt Iliad, to ſignify Apollo. 
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She ſpake: with inward rapture Delos ſmil'd, 
And ſooth'd the ſuppliant pow'r with anſwer mild, 


Latona! mighty Czus' daughter fair, 
Full willingly wou'd Delos eaſe thy care, 
Full willingly behold her barren earth 
Witneſs the glories of Apollo's birth ; 
The mighty God wou'd raiſe my lowly name, 
And conſecrate his native iſle to fame, 
One fear alone diſtracts my beating heart; 
That fear, O Goddeſs, liſt while I impart. 
Second to none amid th' zthereal ſkies, 
Apollo ſoon all terrible ſhall riſe ; 
All nations ſhall adore the mighty God, 
And kings and kingdoms tremble at his nod, 
Haply (for ah! dire fears my ſoul infeſt, 
And fill with horror my tumultuous breaſt) 
Soon as the glorious Godhead ſhall be born, 
My deſert region will he view with ſcorn, 
Indignant ſpurn me, curſe my barren ſoil, 
And plunge into the waves my hated iſle. 
Triumphant then to happier climes remove, 
There fix his ſhrine, plant there his ſacred grove, 
Whelm'd in the briny main ſhall Delos lay, 
To all the finny brood a wretched prey. 
But, O Latona! if, to quell my fear, 
You'll deign a ſolemn ſacred oath to ſwear, 

That here the God his glorious ſeat ſhall hold, 

And here his ſapient oracles unfold, 
Your ſacred burthen here, Latona, lay, 


Here view the Godhead burſting into day, This 


Thus 
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Thus Delos pray'd, nor was her pray'r denied, 
But ſoon with ſolemn vows thus ratified : 
Witneſs O heaven and earth! O Stygian lake! 
Dire adjutation, that no God may break! 
In Delos ſhall Apollo's ſhrine be rear'd, 
Delos, his beſt belov'd, moſt honour'd, moſt rever'd. 


Thus vow'd Latona : Delos hail'd her earth 
Beſt in the glories of Apollo's birth. 
Nine hapleſs days and nights, with writhing throes, 
And all the anguiſh of a mother's woes, 
Latona tortur'd lay; in ſorrowing mood, 
Around her many a ſiſter-goddeſs ſtood, 
Aloft in heaven imperial Juno ſat, 
And view'd relentleſs her unhappy fate. 
Lucina too, the kind aſſuaging pow'r 


That tends the lab'ring mother's child-bed hour, 


And mitigates her woes, in golden clouds 

High on Olympus top the Goddeſs ſhrouds, 
Her large full eyes with indignation roll, 

And livid envy ſeiz'd her haughty ſoul, 

That from Latona's loins was doom'd to ſpring 
So great a ſon, the mighty Bowyer-king. 

The milder pow'rs, that near the lab'ring fair 
View'd all her pangs with unavailing care, 

Fait Iris ſent, the many colour'd maid, 

To gain with goodly gifts Lucina's aid. 

But charg'd her heed, leſt Juno ſhould prevent 


Wh prohibition dire their kind intent, 


Fleet 
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Fleet as the winged winds, the flying fair 

With nimble pinion cut the liquid air, 
Olympus gain'd, apart ſhe call d the maid, 

Then ſought with many a pray'r her needful aid, 
And mov'd her ſoul : when ſoon with dove-like pace 
Swiftly they meaſur'd back the viewleſs airy ſpace, - 


Soon as to Delos” iſle Lucina came 
The pangs of travail ſeiz'd Latona's frame. 
Her twining arms ſhe threw the palm around, 
And preſt with deep-indented knee the ground: 
Then into day ſprung forth the jolly boy, 
Earth ſmil'd beneath, and heaven rang with joy. 


The Siſter Pow'rs that round Latona flood 
With chaſte ablutions cleans'd the infant-god. 
His lovely limbs in mantle white they bound, 
And gently drew a golden ſwathe around. 
He hung not helpleſs at his mother's breaſt, 
But Themis fed him with an heavenly feaſt, 
Pleas'd while Latona views the heavenly boy, 
And fondly glows with all a mother's joy, 
The luſty babe, ſtrong with ambroſial food, 
In vain their bonds or golden ſwathes withſtood, 
Bonds, ſwathes, and ligaments with eaſe he broke, 
And thus the wond'ring Deities beſpoke; 
«© The lyre, and ſounding bow, and to declare 
« The Thund'rer's counſels, be Apollo's care!” 


He | 
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He ſpake ; and onwards all majeſtic ſtrode; ; 
The Queen of Heaven awe-ſtruck view d the God. 
Delos beheld him with a tender ſmile, 
And hail'd, enrich'd with gold, her happy iſle; 
Her happy iſle, Apollo's native ſeat, 
His ſacred haunt, his beſt-belov'd retreat. 
Grac'd with Apollo, Delos glorious ſhines, 
As the tall mountain crown'd with ſtately pines, 


Now ſtony Cynthus wou'd the God aſcend, 
And now his courſe to various iſlands bend. f 
Fall many a fane, and rock, and ſhady grove, | 
River, and mountain did Apollo love; 

But chiefly Delos: The Ionians there, 
With their chaſte wives and prattling babes, repair. 
There gladly celebrate Apollo's name 
With many a ſolemn rite and ſacred game; 
The jolly dance and holy hymn prepare, 
And with the Cæſtus urge the manly war. 
If, when their ſacred feaſt th' Ionians hold, 
Their gallant ſports a ſtranger ſhou'd behold, 
View the ſtrong nerves the brawny chiefs that brace, 
Or eye the ſofter charms of female grace; 
Then mark their riches of a thouſand kinds, 
And their-tall ſhips born ſwift before the winds, *' 
So goodly to the fight wou'd all appear, 
The fair aſſembly Gods he wou'd declare. 
There too the Delian Virgins, beauteous choir, 
| Apollo's handmaids, wake the living lyre; 
Je To Phœbus firſt they conſecrate the lays, 
'Latona then and chaſte Diana din 


Then 
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Then heroes old, and matrons chaſte rehearſe, 
And ſooth the raptur'd heart with ſacred verſe. 
Each voice, the Delian maids, each human ſound 
With apteſt imitation ſweet reſound: 

Their tongue ſo juſtly tune with accents new, 
That none the falſe diſtinguiſh from the true, 


Latona! Phoebus! Dian, lovely fair! 
Bleſt Delian nymphs, Apollo's chiefeſt care, 
All hail! and O with praiſe your poet crown, 
Nor all his labours in oblivion drown! 
If haply ſome poor pilgrim ſhall enquire, 
«« Q, virgins, who moſt ſkilful ſmites the lyre? 
«© Whoſe lofty verſe in ſweeteſt deſcant rolls, 
« And charms to extaſy the hearers ſouls ?”? 
O anſwer, a blind bard in Chios dwells, 
In all the arts of verſe who far excells. 


Then o'er the earth ſhall ſpread my glorious fame, | 


And diſtant Nations ſhall record my name, 
But Phoebus never will I ceaſe to ſing, 
Latona's noble ſon, the mighty Bowyer-king. 


Thee Lycia and Mzonia, thee, great Pow'r, 
The bleſt Miletus' habitants adore ; 
But thy lov'd haunt is ſea-girt Delos' ſhore, 


| Now Pytho's ſtony ſoil Apollo treads, 
And all around ambrofial fragrance ſheds, 


Then ſtrikes with matchleſs art the golden ſtrings, 


And ev'ry hill with heavenly muſick rings. 
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Olympus now and the divine abodes 
Glorious he ſeeks, and mixes with the Gods, 
Fich heavenly boſom pants with fond deſire 
To hear the lofty verſe and golden lyre. 
Drawn by the magic ſound, the Virgin-Nine 
With warblings ſweet the ſacred minſtrel join: 
Now with glad heart, loud voice, and jocund lays 
Full ſweetly carol bounteous heaven's praiſe ; 
And now in dirges ſad, and numbers flow 
Relate the piteous tale of human woe; 
Woe, by the Gods on wretched mortals caft, 
Who vainly ſhun affliction's wintry blaſt, 
And all in vain attempt with fond delay _ 
Death's certain ſhaft to ward, or chaſe old age away. 


The Graces there, and ſmiling Hours are ſeen, 
And Cytherea, laughter-loving Queen, 
And Harmony, and Hebe, lovely band, 
To ſprightlieſt meaſures dancing hand in hand. 
There, of no common port or vulgar mien, 
With heavenly radiance, ſhines the Huntreſs-Queen, 
Warbles reſponſive to the golden lyre, 
Tunes her glad notes, and joins the virgin choir, 
There Mars and Mercury with aukward play, 
and uncouth gambols, waſte the live-long day. 


There as Apollo moves with graceful pace 
A thouſand glories play around his face; 
In ſplendor dreſt he joins the feſtive band, 
and ſweeps the golden lyre with magic hand, 
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Mean while, Latona and imperial Jove 
Eye the bright Godhead with parental love ; 


And, as the Deities around him play, 
Well pleas'd his goodly mien and awful port ſurvey “. 


* The e when he began this piece, had ſome ade | 
of giving a complete Engliſh verſion of all Homer's Hymns, being 3 
the only parts of his works never yet tranſlated ; but (to ſay nothing 4 
of his opinion of this ſpecimen of his tranſlation) fearing that this 


| ſpecies of poetry, though it has its beauties, and does not want ad. 4 


mirers among the learned, would appear far leſs agreeable to the 1 
mere Engliſh reader, he deſiſted. They, who would form the 
juſteſt idea of this ſort of compoſition among the ancients, may be z 
better informed, by peruſing Dr. Akenſide's moſt claſſical Hymn to 3 
the Naiads, than from any tranſlation of Homer or Callimachus. 
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ls HLOE, that dear bewitching prude, 
q Still calls me ſaucy, pert, and rude, 
And ſometimes almoſt ſtrikes me; 

al. And yet, I ſwear, I can't tell how, 

the Wl Spite of the knitting of her brow, 


Fo m very ſure ſhe likes me. 

be 

% Ak you me, why I fancy thus? 
8. 


Why, I have call'd her jilt, and puſs, 
And thought myſelf above her; 

And yet I feel it, to my coſt, 

That when I rail againſt her moſt, 
I'm very ſure I love her. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE fee 
FRENCH OF M. DE VOLTAIRE, | * 
HY chieftain, France, of try'd illuſtrious worth, ut 

By right of conqueſt, king, by right of birth, 3 ti 

1 fing. Who, tutor'd in misfortune's ſchool, 3 Oer 
There learnt the nobleſt ſcience, how to rule; 0 The t 
Bad Faction's furious diſcord ceaſe to rave, | fi 
Valiant to conquer, merciful to ſave ; e 
Baffled the daring League's rebellious ſchemes, N Sept 
MarENNE's proud hopes, and Spain's ambitious dream Not 
With civil prudence bleſt, with martial fire, | Ka 
A nation's conqueror, and a nation's fire. His! 
90 : | .. Vhic 

Truth, heavenly maid, from th' Empyrzan height | Who 
Deſcend, and with thy ſtrong and pureſt light | Ki 
My verſe illume ! and O, let mortals hear FB 
Thy ſacred word, and awfully revere! | Kip 
Be thou my guide! thy ſage experience brings MI 1. c. 
VUnerring maxims to the ear of kings. as 
*Tis thine, bleſt maid, and only thine, to ſhow "Wk 


What moſt befits the regal pow'r to know. 
Purge thou the film from off a nation's eyes, 


And ſhew what ills from civil diſcord riſe! 


Xor ſpare with decent boldneſs to diſcloſe 

The prince's errors, and the people's woes : 
and O! if fable &er, in times of yore, 

Mix'd her ſoft accents with thy ſterner lore, 
cer her hand adorn'd thy tow'ring head, 
And o'er thy front her milder graces ſpread ; 
Heer her ſhades, which lovingly unite, 

Bad thy fair form ſpring ſtronger into light, 
With me, permit her all thy ſteps to trace, 
Not to conceal thy beauties, but to grace! 


* 


th, | 
| q Still VaLo1s reign'd, and ſunk in pleaſure's bow'r, 
Oer a mad fate held looſe the reins of pow'r : 
The trampled Law had loſt its ancient force, 
And Right confounded, miſs'd her even courſe. 
Twas thus when V aLo1s France's ſceptre bore, 
AM 6cepter'd indeed, but now a king no more 
amg Not glory's minion now, the voice of fame, 
Lelld the loud trumpet to the hero's name; 
His laurels wither'd, and all blaſted now, 
Which conqueſt hung upon his infant brow z 
Whoſe progreſs Europe mark'd with conſcious fear, 
Whoſe loſs provok'd his country's common tear, 
When, the long train of all his virtues known, 
The North admiring call'd him to tne throne. 
In ſecond rank, the light which ſtrikes the eyes, 
Rais d to the firſt, grows dim, and feebly dies. 
a from war's tern ſoldier, active, firm, and brave, 
tle ſunk a monarch, pleaſyre's abject ſlave. 
Lulld with ſoft eaſe, forgetful all of ſtate, 


Nod His weakneſs totter'd with a kingdom's weight; 
| A423 Whilſt 
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Whilſt loft in ſloth, and dead to glorious fame, 
The ſons of riot govern'd in his name. 
QuEeLvs, St. Ma1crin, death-cemented pair, 
Joy zus the gay, and D' Es ERO N the fair, 
The careleſs king in pleaſure plung'd with theſe, 
In luſt intemperate, and lethargic eaſe. 


Mean time, the Guis Es, fortunate and brave, 
Catch'd the fair moment which his weakneſs gave. 
Then roſe the fatal League in evil hour, 

That dreadful rival of his waning pow'r, 

The people blind, their ſacred Monarch bray'd, 
Led by thoſe Tyrants, who their rights enſlay'd, 
His friends forſook him, helpleſs and alone, 

His ſervants chas'd him from his royal throne; 
Revolted Paris, deaf to kingly awe, 

Within her gates the crouding ſtranger ſaw. 
Through all the city burſt rebellion's flame; 

And all was loſt, when virtuous Bour Bon came; 
Came, full of warlike ardour, to reſtore 

That light his prince, deluded, had no more. 

His active preſence breath'd an inſtant flame; 

No longer now the ſluggiſh ſons of ſhame, 
Onward they preſs, where glory calls, to arms, 
And ſpring to War from Pleaſure's filken charms : 
To Paris' gates both kings advance amain, 
Rome felt th' alarm, and trembled haughty Spain: 
While Europe, watching where the tempeſt falls, 
With anxious eyes beheld th' unhappy walls, 
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Within was Dis cok b, with her hell-born train, 
tiring to war the League, and haughty MAN NE, 
The people, and the church : and from on high 
(3's out to Spain, rebeilion's prompt ally. 
Discokb, dread monſter, deaf to human woe, 
To her own ſubjects an avengeful foe, 

Bloody, impetuous, eager to deſtroy, 

ln man's misfortune founds her hateful joy; 

To neither party ought of mercy ſhown, _ 
Well-pleas'd ſhe ftabs the dagger in her own; 
Dells a fierce tyrant in the breaſt ſhe fires, 
and ſmiles to puniſh what herſelf inſpires. 


Veſt of the city, near thoſe borders gay, 
Where Seine obliquely winds her ſloping way, | 
(Scenes now, where pleaſure's ſoft retreats are found, i 
Where triumphs art, and nature ſmiles around, | 

len, by the will of fate, the bloody ſtage . 


For war's ſtern combat and relentleſs rage) 

Ti unhappy VaLois bad his troops advance, | 
There ruſh'd at once the generous ſtrength of France, 
Athouſand heroes, eager for the fight, | 

by ſets divided, from revenge unite. 

Theſe virtuous Bou RBO leads, their choſen guide, 
Their cauſe confederate, and their hearts allied. 

lt ſeem d the army felt one common flame, 

Their zeal, religion, cauſe, and chief the ſame. 


The ſacred Louis, fire of BourBoN's race, 
From azure ſkies, beſide the throne of grace, 


Aa4 With 
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With holy joy beheld his future heir, 

And ey'd the Hero with paternal care ; 

With ſuch as prophets feel, a bleſt preſage, 

He ſaw the virtues of his ripening age : 

Saw Glory round him all her laurels deal, 

Vet wail'd his errors, though he lov'd his zeal ; 
With eye prophetic he beheld e en now, 

The crown of France adorn his royal brow ; 

He knew the wreath was deſtin'd which they gave, 
More will'd the Saint, the light which ſhines to ſave, 


Still HENRx's ſteps mov'd onward to the throne, 
By ſecret ways, e'en to himſelf unknown ; 
His help from Heaven the Holy Prophet ſent, 
But hid the arm his wiſe indulgence lent : * 
Leſt ſure of conqueſt, he had ſlack d his flame, 
Nor grappled danger for the meed of fame, 


Already Mars had donn'd his coat of mail, 
And doubtful Conqueſt held her even ſcale ; 
Carnage with blood had mark'd his purple way, 
And ſlaughter'd heaps in wild confuſion lay, 
When VaLo1s thus his part'ner king addreſt, 
The ſigh deep-heaving from his anxious breaſt, 


« You ſee what fate, what humbling fate is mine, 


© Nor yet alone,—the injury is thine, 
« 'The dauntleſs League, by hardy Chieftains led, 
* Which hiſſes faction with her Hydra head, 


„ Boldly | 
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„ Boldly confederate by a deſperate oath, 

« Aims not at me alone, but ſtrikes at both. 

% Though I long fince the regal circle wear, 

« Though thou by rank ſucceed my rightful heir, 
« Paris diſowns us, nor will homage bring 

« To me their preſent, you their future king. 

« Thine, well they know the next illuſtrious claim, 
From law, from birth, and deeds of loudeſt fame; 
« Yet from that throne's hereditary right 

« Where I but totter, wou'd exclude thee quite. 

« Religion hurls her furious bolts on thee, 

« And holy councils join her firm decree : 

« Rome, though ſhe raiſe no ſoldier's martial band, 
« Yet kindles war through every awe-ſtruck land; 
« Beneath her banners bids each hoſt repair, 

« And truſts her thunder to the Spaniard's care, 

« Far from my hopes each ſummer friend is flown, 
No ſubjects hail me on my ſacred throne ; 

No kindred now the kind affection ſhows, 

« All fly their king, abandon, or oppoſe : 

Rich in my ſpoils, with greedy treacherous haſte, 
While the baſe Spaniard lays my country waſte. 
Midſt foes like theſe, abandon'd, and betray'd, 

* France in her turn ſhall ſeek a foreign aid : 

« Shall Britain's court by ſecret methods try, 

“ And win EL1za for a firm ally. 

“Of old I know between each pow'rful ſtate, 

* dubſiſts a jealous and immortal hate; 

That London lifts its tow'ring front on high, 
And looks on Paris with a rival eye; 


« But 
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But I, the monarch of each pageant throne, 
«© Have now no ſubjects, and no country own: 
Vengeance alone my ſtern reſolves avow, 

«« Who gives me that, to me is Frenchman now, 
y The ſnail-pac'd agents, whoſe deliberate way, 
Creeps on in trammels of preſcrib'd delay, 

«© Such fit not now; 'tis You, great Prince, alone 
«© Muſt haſte a ſuppliant to EL1za's throne. 

«© Your voice alone ſhall needful ſuccours bring, 
And arm Britannia for an injur'd king, 
To Albion hence, and let thy happier name 


«« Plead the king's cauſe, and raiſe their generous flame! | 


% My foes' defeat upon thy arm depends, 
«© But from thy virtue I muſt hope for friends.“ 


Thus ſpoke the king, while Hex v's looks confeſt | 


The jealous ardour which inflam'd his breaſt, 
Leſt'others' arms might urge their glorious claim, 
And raviſh from him half the meed of fame, 
With deep regret the Hero number'd o'er 

The wreaths of glory he had won before; 
When, without ſuccours, without {kill's intrigue, 
Himſelf with Cox DE ſhook the trembling League. 
When thoſe command, who hold the regal way, 
It is a ſubject's virtue to obey. 

Refolv'd to follow what the King commands, 
The blows, ſuſpended, fell not from his hands; 
He rein'd the ardour of his noble mind, 


And parting left the gather'd wreaths behind, 


Th! | 


ne! 
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Th' aftoniſh'd army felt a deep concern, 

Fate ſeem'd depending on the Chief's return, 

His abſence ſtill unknown, the pent- up foe 

In dire expectance dread the ſudden blow; 

While VaLo1s* troops ſtill feel their hero's flame, 
And virtue triumphs in her Henry's name, 


Of all his fav'rites, none their chief attend, 
Save MoRNAY brave, his ſoul's familiar friend. 
Mornay of ſteady faith, and manners plain, 
And truth, untainted with the flatt'rers ſtrain ; 
Rich in deſert, of valour rarely tried, 

A virtuous champion, though on error's fide ; 


With ſignal prudence bleſt, with patriot zeal 


Firm to his church, and to the public weal ; 
Cenſor of courtiers, but by courts belov'd, 
Rome's fierce aflailant, and by Rome approv'd. 


Acroſs two rocks, where with tremendous roar, 
The foaming ocean laſhes either ſhore, _ 
To Dieppe's ſtrong port the Hero's ſteps repair, 
The ready ſailors ply their buſy care. 
The tow'ring ſhips, old ocean's lordly kings, 
Aloft in air diſplay their canvas wings; 
Not ſwell'd by Boreas now, the glaſſy ſeas 
Flow'd calmly on, with Zephyr's gentle breeze. 
ew, anchor weigh'd, they quit the friendly ſhore, 
And land receding greets their eyes no more. 
Jocund they ſail'd, and Albion's chalky height 
At diſtance roſe full fairly to the ſight, 


When 
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When rumbling thunders rend th' affrighted pole, A 
Loud roar the winds, and ſeas tempeſtuous roll: | 
The livid lightnings cleave the darken'd air, He 


And all around reigns horror and deſpair. 
No partial fear the Hero's boſom knows, = 
Which only trembled for his country's woes, Hi. 
It ſeem'd his looks toward her in ſilence bent, He 
Accus'd the winds, which croſs'd his great intent. Or 


So Cs AR, ſtriving for a conquer'd world, | BY 
Near Epire's banks, with adverſe tempeſts hurl'd, 3 W 
Truſting, undaunted, and ſecurely brave, 3 
Rome's and the world's fate to the ſwelling wave. A Hl 


. 
Though leagu'd with Po EY NREPTVUNE's ſelf engage, I Tr 
Oppos'd his fortune to dull Ocean's rage, 3 5 
Mean time that Gop, whoſe power the tempeſt binds a 3 Ar 
Who rides triumphant on the wings of winds, 11 
That Gop, whoſe wiſdom, which preſides o'er all, 4 Ar 
Can raiſe, protect, or cruſh this earthly ball, AF © 
From his bright throne, beyond the ſtarry ſkies, Ar 
Beheld the Hero with conſidering eyes, 1 
Gop was his guide, and *mid the tempeſt's roar 4 


The tofling veſſel reach'd the neighbouring ſhore; ; At 


Where Jerſey riſes from the ocean's bed, Th 
There, heaven- conducted, was the Hero led. 1 K 
| A 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore, there ſtood II 
The growth of many years, a ſhadowy wood. Fr 


A neighbouring rock the calm retirement ſaves 
From the rude blaſts, and hoarſe-reſounding waves. 
A grotto | 
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A grotto ſtands behind, whoſe ſtructure knows 
The ſimple grace, which nature's hand beſtows. 
Here far from court remov'd, a holy Sage 

Spent the mild evening of declining age. 

While free from worldly toils, and worldly woe, 
His only ſtudy was himſelf to know : 
Here mus'd, regretting on his miſpent days, 

Or loſt in love, or pleaſure's lowry maze. 

No guſts of folly ſwell the dangerous tide, 

While all his paſſions to a calm ſubſide ;_ 

The bubble life he held an empty dream, 

His food the ſimple herb, his drink the ſtream ; 
Tranquil and calm he drew his aged breath, 

And look'd with patience toward the port of death, 
When the pure ſoul to bliſsful realms ſhall ſoar, 
And join with Gop himſelf to part no more, 
The Gop he worſhipp'd ey'd the zealous Sage, 
And bleſs'd with wiſdom's lore his filver'd age: 
Gave him the ſkill of prophecy to know, 

And from fate's volume read events below. 


The Sage with conſcious joy the Prince addreſs'd, 
And ſpread the table for his royal gueſt ; 
The prompt repaſt, which ſimple nature ſuits, 
The ſtream's freſh water, and the foreſt's roots. 
Not unaccuſtom'd to the homely fare, 
The Warrior ſat ; for oft from buſy care, 
From court retir'd, and pomp's faſtidious pride, 
The Hero dar'd to throw the king afide : 


And 
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And in the ruſtic cot well-pleas'd partook 
Of labour's mean repaſt, and chearful look ; 
Found in himſelf the joys to kings unknown 
And ſelf-depos'd forgot the lordly throne, 


The world's contention to their minds ſupplies 
Much converſe, wholſome to the good and wiſe, 
Much did they talk of woes in human life, 

Of Chriſtian kingdoms torn with jarring ftrife, 
The zeal of Mox nay, like a ſtubborn fort, 
Attach'd to Calvin ſtood his firm ſupport. 
Henxry, ſtill doubting, ſought th' indulgent ſkies, 
That light's clear ray might burſt upon his eyes, 

« Muft then, ſaid he, the truth be always found, 
„ To mortals weak with miſts encompas'd round? 
« Muft I ſtill err? my way in darkneſs trod, 
Nor know the path which leads me to my Gov? 
6 Tf all alike he will'd us to obey, 


« The Gop who will d it, had preſcrib'd the way,” 


Let us not vainly God's deſigns explore! 
(The Sage reply'd) be humble, and adore! 
« Arraign not madly heav'n's unerring laws 


5 For faults, where mortals are themſelves the cauſe. 


«© Theſe aged eyes beheld in days of yore, 


«« When Calvin's doctrine reach'd the Gallic ſhore, #9 
Then, though with blood it now diſtains the cart, 


«« Creeping in ſhade and humble in the birth, 


« Ifaw | 


2 
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« T ſaw it baniſh'd by reli gion's laws, 

Without one friend to combat in the cauſe, 

« Through ways oblique I ſaw the phantom tread, 

« Slow winding, and aſham'd to rear her head, 

„Till, at the laſt, upheld by pow'rful arms, 

« Midſt cannon's thunder, and mid war's alarms, 

« Burit forth the Monſter in the glare of light, 

« With tow'ring front full dreadful to the ſight ; 

« To ſcoul at mortals from her tyrant ſeat, 

« And ſpurn our altars at her impious feet. 

« Far then from courts, beneath this peaceful cot, 

« I wail'd Religion's and my country's lot; 

« Yet here, to comfort my declining days, 

« Some dawn of hope preſents its chearful rays. 

« $9 new a worſhip cannot long ſurvive, 

« Which man's caprice alone has kept alive. 

« With that it roſe, with that ſhall die away, 

« Man's works and Man are bubbles of a day. 

he Gop, who reigns for ever and the ſame, 

At pleaſure blaſts a world's preſumptuous aim. 

Vain is our malice, vain our ftrength diſplay d, 

Jo ſap the city his right hand hath made; 

% Himſelf hath fix'd the ſtrong foundations low, 

« Which brave the wreck of time, and hell s inveterate 
« blow: 

* The Lord of Lords ſhall ble fs thy purged fight 

With bright effulgence of diviner light; 

* On thee, Great Prince, his mercies he'll beſtow, 

* And hed that Truth thy boſom pants to know. 
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% Thar Gop hath choſe thee, and his hand alone 
« Safe through the war ſhall lead thee to a throne, 
«© Conqueſt already (for his voice is fate,) 

« For thee bids Glory ope her golden gate. 

« If on thy fight the Truth unnotic'd falls 

« Hope not admiſſion in thy Paris' walls, 

« Though ſplendid Eaſe invite thee to her arms, 


O ſhun, Great Prince, the Syren's poiſon'd charms! Þ 


«« Ofer thy ſtrong paſſions hold a glorious reign, 
« Fly love's ſoft lap, break pleaſure's ſilken chain! 


And when, with efforts ſtrong, all foes o'erthrown, þ 
« A League's great conqueror, and what's more 


| « Your Own, | 

« When, with united hearts, and triumph's voice, 
Thy people hail thee with one common choice, 
From a dread ſiege, to fame for ever known, 

* (To mount with glory thy paternal throne, 

« 'That time, Affliction ſhall lay by her rod, 

« And thy glad eyes ſhall ſeek thy father's God: 
Then ſhalt thou ſee from whence thy arms prevail. 


6c Go, Prince,. Wo TRUSTS IN GOD can never | | 


c fail.” 


Each word the Sage's holy lips impart, 
Falls, like a flame, on HENRx's generous heart. 
The Hero ſtood tranſported in his mind 
To times, when Gop held converſe with mankind, 
When ſimple virtue taught her heav'n-born lore, 
And Truth commanding bad e'en king's adore. 
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His eager arms the reverend Sage embrace, 

And the warm tear faſt trickled down his face. 
Untouch'd yet loſt awhile in deep ſurpriſe, 

Stood MokxN Ax brave; for ſtill on MoxNAx's eyes 
Hung error's miſt, and Gop's high will conceal'd 
The gifts from him to HENRx's breaſt reveal'd. 

His wiſdom 1dly would the world prefer, 

Whoſe lot, though rich in virtues, was to err. 

While the rapt Sage fulfilling God's beheſt, 

Spoke inſpiration to the Prince's breaſt, 

Huſh'd were the winds, within their caverns bound, 
Smooth flow'd the ſeas, and nature ſmil'd around. 
The Sage his guide, the Hero ſought his way 

Where the tall veſſels ſafe at anchor lay : 

The ready ſailors quit the friendly ſtrand, 

Hoiſt the glad ſails, and make for Albion's Iand, 


While o'er her coaſt his eyes admiring range, 
He prais'd in filence Britain's happier change: 
Where laws abus'd by foul inteſtine foes, 


| Had erſt entail'd a heap of dreadful woes 
On prince and people; on that bloody ſtage, 
N Where ſlaughter'd heroes bled for civil rage; 


On that bright throne, from whence deſcended ſprings, 
TY illuſtrious lineage of a hundred kings, 

like HE Rx, long in adverſe fortune ſchool'd, 

Ver willing Engliſh hearts a Woman rul'd : 

and, rich in manly courage, female grace, 

Clos'd the long luſtre of her crouded race, 
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EL1za then, in Britain's happieſt hour, 
Held the juſt balance of contending pow'r ; 
Made Engliſh ſubjects bow the willing knee, 
Who will not ſerve, and are not happy free, 
Beneath her ſacred reign the nation knows 
No ſad remembrance of its former woes ; 
Their flocks ſecurely graz'd the fertile plain, 
Their garners burſting with their golden grain, 
The ſtately ſhips, their ſwelling ſails unfurl'd, 
Brought wealth and homage from the diſtant world ; 
All Europe watch'd Britannia's bold decree, 
Dreaded by land, and monarch of the ſea. 
Wide o'er the waves her fleet exulting rode, 
And fortune triumph'd over Ocean's Gop. 
Proud London now, no more of barbarous fame, 
To arms and commerce urg'd her blended claim, 
Her pow'rs, in union leagu'd, together fate, 


King, Lords, and Commons, in their threefold fate, | 


Though ſeparate each their ſeveral intereſt draw, 

Yet all united form the ſtedfaſt law, 

All three, one body's members, firm and fit, 

Make but one pow'r in ſtrong conjunction knit; 
Pow'r to itſelf of danger often found, 

But ſpreading terror to its neighbours round. 

Bleſt, when the people duty's homage ſhow, 

And pay their king the tribute which they owe! 

More bleſt, when kings for milder virtues known, 

Protect their people's freedom from the throne ! 


« Ah when, cry'd BovzBox, ſhall our diſcord ceaſe, ö 


« Our glory, Albion, riſe, like thine, in peace ? 
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« Bluſh, bluſh,. ye kings, ye lords of jarring ſtates, 
e A Woman bids, and War hath clos'd its gates: 
« Vo ux countries bleed with factious rage oppreſt, 
« While SH reigns happy o'er a people bleſt.“ 


Mean time the Hero reach'd the ſea-girt iſle, 
Where freedom bids eternal plenty ſmile ; 
Not far from William's Tow'r at diſtance ſeen, 
Stood the fam'd palace of the Virgin Queen. 
Hither, the faithful Morn ay at his fide, 
Without the noiſe and pageant pomp of pride, 
The toys of grandeur which the vain purſne, 
But glare unheeded to the hero's view, 
The Prince arriv'd : With bold and manly ſenſe 
He ſpoke ;. his frankneſs all his eloquence 
Told his fad tale, and bow'd his lofty heart, 
For France's woes, to act ſubmiſſion's part; 
for needful aids the Britiſh Queen addreſt, 
While, in the ſuppliant, ſhone the king confeſt. 
* Com'ſ thou, reply'd the Queen, with ſtrange ſur- 
1 prals, 
«© Com'ſt thou from V arors for the wiſh'd allies ? 
* Akt thou protection for a tyrant foe, 
©® Whoſe deadly hate work'd all thy fortune's woe? 
* Far as the golden ſun begins to riſe, 
To where he drives adown the weſtern ſkies, 
* His ſtrife and Thine to all the world is known: 
* Stand'{ thou for Him a friend at Britain's throne ? 
And is that hand, which V a1.01s oft hath fear'd. 
* Arm'd in his cauſe, and for his vengeance rear'd ?”” 
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When thus the Prince; A monarch's adverſe fate 
«« Wipes all remembrance out of former hate. 

« VaLots was then a ſlave, his paſſion's ſlave, 
*© But now himſelf a monarch firm and brave; 
« He burſts at once the ignominious chain, 

« Reſumes the Hero, and aſſerts his reign, 

« Bleſt, if of nature more aſfur'd and free, 

«« He'd fought no aid but from himſelf and me? 
„But, led by fraud, and arts, all inſincere, 

«« He was my foe from weakneſs and from fear, 
« His faults die with me, when his woes I view, 


6 I've gain'd the conqueſt—grant me vengeance, You | 


4 For know the work is thine, Illaſtrious Dame, 
Jo deck thy Albion's brows with worthieſt fame, 
Let thy protection ſpread her ready wings, 

« And fight with me the injur'd cauſe of Kings!” 


EL Iz A then, for much ſhe wiſh'd to know, 
The various turns of France's long-felt woe, 
Whence riſing firſt the civil diſcord came, 

And Paris kindled to rebellion's lame— 

«© To me, Great Prince, thy griefs are not unknown, 
«« Though brought imperfect, and by Fame alone; 
«« Whoſe rapid wing too indiſcreetly flies, 
And ſpreads abroad her indigeſted lies. 

Deaf to her tales, from thee, Illuſtrious Youth, 
« From thee alone EL1za ſeeks the truth, 

Tell me, for you have witneſs'd all the woe, 


4e Verols brave friend, or V ALo1s conquering foe, | 
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« day, whence this friendſhip, this alliance grew, 

« Which knits the happy bond *twixt him and you ; 
« Explain this wond'rous change, tis you alone 

« Can paint the virtues which yourſelf hath ſhown. 
« Teach me thy woes, for know thy ſtory brings 

« A moral leſſon to the pride of kings,” 


« And muſt my memory then, IIluſtrious Queen, 
« Recal the horrors of each dreadful ſcene ? 
« O had it pleas'd th' Almighty Pow'r (which knows, 
« How my heart bleeds o'er all my country's woes) 
« Oblivion then had ſnatch'd them from the light, 
And hid them buried in eternal night. 
e Neareft of blood muſt J aloud proclaim, 
The princes* madneſs, and expoſe their ſhame ? 
Reflection ſhakes my mind with wild diſmay— 
But 'tis Eurza's will, and I obey. 
Others, in ſpeaking, from their ſmooth addreſs, 
Might make their weakneſs or their crimes ſeem leſs, 
W © The flow'ry art was never made for me, 

I ſpeak a ſoldier's language, plain and free," 
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Month hath roll'd its lazy hours away, 


How cou'd he brook the ſluggiſh time's delay, 
What charm con'd ſoften ſuch an age of pain? 


One fond reflection ſtill his boſom chear'd, 
And ſooth'd the torments of a lover's care, 
*Twas that for Delia's ſelf the bow'r he rear'd, 
And Fancy plac'd the nymph already there. 


O come, dear maid, and with a gentle ſmile, 
Such as lights up my lovely fair one's face, 

Survey the product of thy ſhepherd's toil, 
Nor rob the villa of the villa's grace, 


Whate'er improvements ſtrike thy curious ſight, 


Thy taſte hath form'd—let me not call it mine, 


Since when I muſe on thee, and feed delight, 
I form no thought that is not wholly thine, 


Th' apartments deſtin'd for my charmer's uſe, 
(For love in trifles is conſpicuous ſhewn) 
Can ſcarce an object to thy view produce, 
But bears the dear reſemblance of thine own, 


And truſt me, love, I could almoſt believe, 
This little ſpot the manſion of my fair; 

But that awak'd from fancy's dreams I grieve, 

To find its proper owner is not there, 


AN IMITATION FROM THE SPECTAT0p. | 
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Oh! I could doat upon the rural ſcene, 
Its proſpe& over hill and champaign wide, 
But that it marks the tedious way between, 
That parts thy Damon from his promis'd bride, 


The gardens now put forth their bloſſoms ſweet, 
In Nature's flow'ry mantle gayly dreſt, 

The cloſe-trimm'd hedge, and circling border neit, 
All aſk my Delia for their deareft gueſt, 


The lilly pale, the purple-bluſhing roſe, 
In this fair ſpot their mingled beauties join; 
The woodbine here its curling tendrils throws, 
In wreaths fantaſtic round the mantling vine, 


The branching arbour here for lovers made, 
For dalliance met, or ſong, or amorous tale, 

Shall oft protect us with its cooling ſhade, 
When ſultry Phoebus burns the lovely vale. 


Tis all another paradiſe around, 

And, truſt me, ſo it would appear to me, 
Like the firſt man were I not lonely found, 

And but half bleſt, my Delia, wanting thee, 


Tor two, but two, I've form'd a lovely walk, 
And I have call'd it by my fair one's name; 
ere bleſt with thee, t'enjoy thy pleaſing talk, 
While fools and madmen bow the knee to fame. 
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The ruſtic path already have J try'd, 
Oft at the ſinking of the ſetting day; 


And while, my love, I thought thee by my fide, | 150 
With careful ſteps have worn its edge away. I Anc 
With thee I've held diſcourfe, how paſling ſweet! 4 O flatt 
While fancy brought thee to my raptur'd dream, I Wh 
With thee have prattled in my lone retreat, 5 That! 
And talk'd down ſuns, on love's delicious theme, = Ane 


Oft as I wander through the ruſtic croud, 
Muſing with downcalſt look, and folded arms, 

They ſtare with wonder, when J rave aloud, 
And dwell with rapture on thy artleſs charms, 


They call me mad, and oft with finger rude, 
Point at me leering, as I heedleſs paſs; 
Yet Colin knows the cauſe, for love is ſhrewd, 
And the young ſhepherd courts the farmer's laſs, 


Among the fruits that grace this little ſeat, 
And all around their cluſtring foliage ſpread, 
Here mayſt thou cull the peach, or nect'rine ſweet, 
And pluck the ſtrawberry from its native bed. 


And all along the river's verdant ſide, 
I've planted elms, which riſe in even row; 

And fling their lofty branches far and wide, 

Which float reflected in the lake below. 


Since 
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Since I've been abſent from my lovely fair, 
Imagination forms a thouſand ſchemes, 

For O! my Delia, thou art all my care, 
And all with me is love and golden dreams, 


O flatt'ring promiſe of ſecure delight; 
When will the lazy-pacing hours be ober? 

That I may fly with rapture to thy ſight, 
And we ſhall meet again to part no more, 
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* ſnepherds ſo careleſs and gay, 


Who ſport with the nymphs of the plain, 


Take heed left you frolic away 
The peace you can never regain, 
Let not Folly your boſoms annoy ; 


And of Love, the dear miſchief, beware. 


You may think tis all ſunſhine and joy, 
— I know *tis o'erſhadow'd with care, 


Love's morning how blithſome it ſhines, 
With an aſpect deceitfully fair; 

Its day oft in forrow declines, 
And it ſets in the night of deſpair, 

Hope paints the gay ſcene to the ſight, 
While fancy her viſions beſtows, 

And gilds ev'ry dream with delight, 
But to wake us to ſenſible woes. 


How hard is my lot to complain 


Of a nymph whom I yet muſt adore, 


Though ſhe love not her ſhepherd again, 
Her Damon muſt love her the more, 
For it was not the-pride of her ſex, 
That treated his vows with diſdain, 
For it was not the pleaſure to vex, 


That made her delude her fond ſwain. 


1 


Twas His, the fair nymph to behold, 

He hop'd — and he raſhly believ'd. 
'Twas her's to be fatally cold; 

— He lov'd — and was fondly deceiy d, 
For ſuch 1s of lovers the doom, 

While paſſions their reaſon beguile, 
'Tis warrant enough to preſume, 

If they catch but a look or a ſmile, 


Yet ſurely my PHYLLIS would ſeem 
To prize me moſt ſhepherds above; 
But that might be only eſteem, 
While I fooliſhly conſtru'd it love. 
Yet others, like Damon, believ'd 
The nymph might have favour'd her Cdn, 
And others, like Him, were decetv'd, 
Like Him, though they cannot complain, 


Of PHYLLIS was always my ſong, 
For ſhe was my pride and my care; 
And the folks, as we wander'd along, 
Wou'd call us the conjugal pair. 
They mark'd how J walk'd at her ſide, 
How her hand to my boſom I preſt, 
Zach tender endearment I try'd, 
And I thought none was ever ſo bleſt, 


But 
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But now the deluſion is o'er, 

Theſe day-dreams of pleaſure are fled, 
Now Her Damon is pleaſing no more, 

And the hopes of her ſhepherd are dead. 
May he that my fair ſhall obtain, 

May He, as thy Damon, be true; 
Or haply thou'lt think of that ſwain, 

| Who bids thee, dear maiden, adieu. 


To |} 


1 


F CulLoꝝ ſeek one verſe of mine 
I call not on the tuneful Nine 
With uſeleſs Invocation; 5 
Enough for Me that Se ſhould aſk ;. 
I fly with pleaſure to the Taſk, 
And Her's the Inſpiration. 


When Poets ſung in antient Days, 

The Muſes that infpir'd their Lays, . 
Of whom there ſuch Paradets ' 

Their Deities, let Pride confeſs, 

Were nothing more, and nothingleſs, 

han earth-born mortal Ladies. 


Did any nymph her ſubject chuſe? 
dhe ſtrait commenc'd inſpiring Mus; 
And every Maid, of lovely Face, 
That ſtruck the Heart of wounded Swain, 
Exalted to yon ftarry Plain, 
Was regiſter'd a GRACE, 


Theſe were the Compliments of old, 
While Nymphs, among the Gods enroll'd, 
Claim'd Love's obſequious Duty; 

Thus, while each Bard had favourite Views, 
Each Nymph became a Grace, or Mus E, 
AVR us every Beauty. 


Say, 
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Say, in theſe latter Days of ours, 

When Love exerts his uſual Powers, 
What difference lies between us? 

In CaLloe's ſelf at once J boaſt, 

What Bards of every age might toaſt, 
A Musk, A GRACE, a VENUS. 


In Cho are a thouſand charms, 

Though Envy call her ſex to arms, 
And giggling Girls may flout her, 

The Musk inhabits in her Mind, 

A Venvs in her form we find, 


The Graces all about her.. 
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T O THE MOON. 


IL hail! majeſtic Queen of Night, 
Bright Cynthia! ſweeteſt Nymph, whoſe preſence 
brings 
The penſive pleaſures, calm delight, 
While Contemplation ſmooths her ruffled wings Fa 
Which Folly's vain tumultuous joys, 
Or buſineſs, care, and buzz of luſty day 
Hare all too ruffled. — Hence, away 
Stale Jeſt, and flippant Mirth, and Strife-engend'ring 
Noiſe. 
When Evening dons her mantle grey, 
11] wind my ſoltary way, 
And hie me to ſome lonely grove 
The haunt of Fancy and of love) 
Whoſe ſocial branches, far outſpread, 
Poſſeſs the mind with pleaſing dread. 
While Cynthia quivers through the trees 
That wanton with the ſummer breeze, 
And the clear brook, or dimpled ſtream, 
Reſlects oblique her dancing beam. 
How often, by thy ſilver light, 
Have Lovers' tongues beguil'd the Night? 
When forth the happy pair have ſtray'd, 
The amorous ſwain and tender maid, 
And as they walk'd the groves along, 
Cheer'd the ſtill Eye with various ſong. 


While 
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While ev'ry Artful ſtrain confeſt 
The mutual Paſſion in their breaſt, 
The lovers? hours fly ſwift away, 


And Night reluctant yields to Day. 


Thrice happy Nymph, thrice happy Youth, 


When Beauty is the meed of Truth! 


Vet not the happy Loves alone, 
Has thy celeſtial preſence known. 
To thee complains the Nymph forlorn, 
Of broken faith, and Vows forſworn; 


And the dull Swain, with folded Arms, 


Still muſing on his falſe one's charms, 
Frames many a ſonnet to her name, 
(As Lovers uſe to expreſs their flame) 
Or pining wan with thoughtful care, 
In dowucaſt filence feeds Deſpair ; 

Or when the Air dead ſtillneſs keeps, 
And Cynthia on the water ſleeps ; 
Charms the dull ear of ſober night, 
With love-born Muſic's ſweet delight. 


Oft as thy Orb performs its round, 
Thou liR neſt to the various ſound 
Of ſhepherds? hopes and Maidens' fears. 
(Thoſe conſcious Cynthia filent hears 
While Echo which ſtill loves to mock, 
Bears them about from Rock to Rock.) 
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WM But ſhift we now the penſive ſcene, 
Where Cynthia filvers o'er the green. 
Mark yonder Spot, whoſe equal rim 
Forms the green circle quaint and trim ; 
Hither the Fairies blith advance, 
And lightly trip in mazy dance; 
beating the panſie-paven ground 

nn frolic meaſures round and round; 
Theſe Cynthia's Revels gayly keep, 
While lazy mortals {nore alleep ; 
Whom oft they vifit in the night, 

Not viſible to human fight; 

And as old prattling Wives relate, 
Though now the faſhion's out of date, 
Drop ſixpence in the Houſewife's ſhoe, 
And pinch the Slattern black and blue. 
They fill the mind with airy ſchemes, 
And bring the Ladies pleaſant dreams. 
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Who knows not Mab, whoſe chariot glides, 
and athwart men's noſes rides? 
While OBrron, blith Fairy, trips, 
And hovers o'er the Ladies Lips; 
And when he ſteals ambroſial bliſs, 
And ſoft imprints the charming Kits, 
in Dreams the Nymph her ſwain purſues, 
Nor thinks 'tis OBtroN that woes. 


Yet ſportive Youth, and lovely Fair, 
From hence, my Leſſon read, beware, 
Vol. LXVIII. C.c 
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While Innocence and Mirth preſide, 
We care not where the Fairies glide 
And OBrRronN will never miſs 

To greet his fav'rites with a Kiſs; 
Nor ever more Ambroſia fips, 


Than when he viſits 's Lips, 


When all things elſe in ſilence ſleep, 
The blithſome Elts their vigils keep; 
And always hover round about, 

To find our worth or frailties out, 
Receive with joy theſe Elfin ſparks, 
Their Kiſſes leave no tell-tale Marks, 
But breathe freſh beauty o'er the face, 
Where all is Virtue, all is grace. 


Not only elfin Fays delight 
To hail the ſober Queen of Night, 


But that ſweet Bird, whoſe gurgling Throat 


Warbles the thick melodious note, 

Duely as Evening Shades prevail, 

Renews her ſoothing love-lorn tale. 
And as the Lover penſive goes, 


Chaunts out her ſymphony of Woes, 


Which in boon Nature's wilder tone, 


Beggar all ſounds which Art has known, 


But hiſt —— the melancholy bird 


Among the Groves no more is heard; 
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And Cynthia pales her ſilver ray 

Before th' approach of golden Day, 
Which on yon mountain's miſty height, 
Stands tiptoe with his gladſome Light. 
Now the ſhrill Lark in æther floats, 

And carols wild her liquid notes; 

While Phoebus, in his luſty pride, 

His flaring beams flings far and wide. 
Cynthia farewell — the penſive Muſe, 
No more her feeble fight purſues, 

But all unwilling takes her way, 

And mixes with the buzz of Day. 
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| * Beauty which the Gods beſtow, 
Did they but give it for a ſhow? 


No —— *twas lent thee from above, 
To ſhed its Luftre o'er thy face, 


And with its pure and native grace 
To charm the ſoul to Love. 


The flaunting Sun, whoſe weſtern beams, 

This Evening drink of Oceans' ſtreams, 
'To-morrow ſprings to Light. 

But when thy Beauty ſets, my Fair, 

No morrow ſhall its beam repair, 


*Tis all eternal Night. 


See too, my Love, the virgin Roſe, 

How ſweet, how baſhfully it blows 
Beneath the vernal ſkies ! 

How ſoon it blooms in full diſplay, 

Its boſom opening to the Day, 
Then withers, ſhrinks, and dies. 


Of mortal Life's declining Hour, 

Such is the Leaf, the bud, the Flow'r; 
Then crop the Roſe in Time. 

Be bleſt and bleſs, and kind impart 

The juſt return of Heart for Heart, 
Ere Love becomes a Crime, 
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ims 1ts ray, 


Ere Beauty d 
The proffer'd gift of Love employ, 


Improve each moment into Joy, 


Be happy, whilſt you may. 
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TO THE REV. MR. HANBURY, 


OF CHURCH-LANGTON, LEICESTERSHIRt, i 


ON HIS:-PLAN-TATIONS; 


W HILE vain purſuits a trifling race engage, 

| And Virtue ſlumbers in a thriftleſs age, 
Thy glorious plan“, on deep foundations laid, 
Which aiding Nature, Nature's bound to aid, 

The wiſe man's ſtudy, though the blockhead's ſcorn, 
Shall ſpeak for ages to a world unborn. 

Ihough fools deride, for Cenſure's ſtill at hand 

_ To damn the work ſhe cannot underſtand, 

Purſue thy project with an ardour fit ; 

Fools are but whetſtones to a man of wit, 


Like puling infants ſeem'd thy riſing plan, 
Now knit in ſtrength, it ſpeaks an active man. 
So the broad oak, which from 2% grand deſign 
Shall ſpread aloft, and tell the world *twas thine, 
A ſtrip'ling firſt, juſt peep'd above the ground, 
Which, ages hence, ſhall fling its ſhade around, 


o Sce Mr, Hanbury's Eſſay on Planting. 
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SENT: TO A LA DFT, WITH A SEAL. 


H' impreſſion which this ſeal ſhall make, 
The rougher hand of force may break ; 

Or jealous time, with ſlow decay, 

May all its traces wear away; 

But neither time nor force combin'd, 

Shall tear thy image from my mind; 

Nor ſhall the ſweet 7mpre/ſion fade 

Which CHLoe's thouſand charms have made; 

For ſpite of time, or force, or art, 


Tis cal d for ever on my heart. 
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Ar bark, d « voice feng the tomb, 1 
Come, Lucy, it cries, come away, T 

The grave of thy Col ix has room | 
To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. M 

I come, my dear ſhepherd, I come, 

Ye friends and companions adieu: Whi 
I haſte to my Cor1n's dark home, 1 
To die on his boſom ſo true. lafla 
All mournful the midnight bell rung, 5 : 
When Lucy, ſad Lucy, aroſe; 
And forth to the green turf ſhe ſprung, The 


Where CoL1N's pale aſhes repoſe. 
All wet with the night's chilling dew, 
Her boſom embrac'd the cold ground, 
While ſtormy winds over her blew, 
And night-ravens croak'd all-around, 


„How long, my lov'd Colin,” ſhe cry'd, 
How long muſt thy Lucy complain? 
« How long ſhall the grave my love hide ? 
«« How long ere it join us again? 
For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs liv'd, 
« With. thee o'er the world would ſhe fly ; 
«« For thee has ſhe ſorrow'd and griev'd ; 
«« For thee would ſhe lie down and die. 
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„ Alas! what avails it how dear 

« Thy Lucy was once to her ſwain! 
Her face like the lily ſo fair, 

« And eyes that gave light to the has; 
The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone; 

«© That face and thoſe eyes charm no more; 
« And Lucy forgot, and alone, 

„To death ſhall her CoLix deplore.“ 


While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, 
And mourn'd to the echoes around, 


Inflam'd all at once grew the air, 


And thunder ſhook dreadſul the ground. 
« T hear the kind call, and obey, 
« Oh, CoLIN receive me,“ ſhe cried, . 


Then breathing a groan o'er his clay, 


She hung on his tomb-ſtone, and died.. 
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EPISTEE TO. A. FRIEND. 


ec 1 ſtudy more—diſcard that Siren, Eaſe, 
Whoſe fatal charms are murd'rous while they 

pleaſe. 

« Wit's ſcanty ſtreams will fret their channel dry, 

« Tf Learning's ſpring withhold the freſh ſupply. 

urn leaf by leaf gigantick volumes o'er, 

Nor bluſh to know what antients wrote before, 

«« Why not, ſometimes, regale admiring friends 

« With Greek and Latin ſprinklings, odds and ends ? 

«« Exert your talents; 1cad, and read to write! 

« As Horace ſays, mix profit with dehght.” 


*Tis rare advice: but Iam ſlow to mend, 
Though ever thankful to my partial friend : 
Full of ftrange fears—for hopes are baniſh'd all— 
I liſt' no more to Phœbus' ſacred call, 
Smit with the Muſe, tis true, I ſought her charms; 
But came no champion, clad in cumb'rous arms, 
'To pull each rival monarch from his throne, 
And ſwear no lady Cho like my own, 
All unambitious of ſuperior praiſe, 
My fond amufement aſk'd a ſprig of bays, 
Some little fame for ſtringing harmleſs verſe, 
And e'en that little fame has prov'd a curſe ; 
Hitch'd into rhime, and dragg'd through muddy proſe, 
By butcher criticks, worth's confed' rate foes, 


It 
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Tf then the Muſe no more ſhall ſtave to pleaſe, 
Lull'd in the happy lethargy of eaſe; 
If, unadvent'rous, ſhe forbear to ſing, 
Nor take one thought to plume her ruffled wing; 
"Tis that ſhe hates, howe'er by nature vain, 
The ſcurril nonſenſe of a venal train. 


When deſp'rate robbers, iſſuing from the waſte, 


Make ſuch rude inroads on the land of taſte, 
Genius grows fick beneath the Gothick rage, 
Or ſeeks her laurels from ſome worthier age. 


As for Myſelf, I own the preſent charge; 
Lazy and lounging, I confeſs at large: 
Yet Eaſe, perhaps, may looſe her ſilken chains, 
And the next hour become an hour of pains. 
We write, we read, we act, we think, by fits, 
And follow all things as the humour hits; 
For of all pleaſures, which the world can bring, 
Variety - O! dear variety's the thing! 
Our learned Coke, from whom we ſ{crtbblers draw 
All the wiſe Dictums of poetick law, 
Lays down this truth, from whence my maxim follows, 
See Horace, Ode Dec. Sext.—the cafe Apollo's) 
The God of Verſe diſclaims a plodding wretch, 
Nor keeps his bow for ever on the ſtretch.” 


However great my thirſt of honeſt fame, 
I bow with rev'rence to each letter'd name; 
To worth, where'er it be, with joy ſubmit, 
But own no curſt monopolies of wit, 


Nor. 
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Nor think, my friend, if I but rarely quote, 
And little reading ſhines through what I've wrote,, 
That I bid peace to ev'ry learned ſhelf, 
Becauſe I dare form judgments for myſelf. 
— Oh! were it mine, with happy {kill to look 
Up to the oN E, the UNIVERSAL Book! 
Open to all- to him, to me, to you, 
For NATUR E's open to the general view— 
Then would I ſcorn the ancients? vaunted ſtore, 


And boaſt my thefts, where they but robb'd before. 


Mean while with them, while Grecian ſounds i impart 
Th' eternal paſſions of the human heart, 
Burſting the bonds of eaſe and lazy reſt, 
I feel the flame mount active in my breaſt; 
Or when, with joy, I turn the Roman page, 
I live, in fancy, in th' AucusTAN age! 
Till ſome dull Bavius' or a Mzvius' name, 
Damn'd by the Mus E to everlaſting fame, 
Forbids the mind in foreign climes to roam, 
And brings me back to our own fools at home. 
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ATR I, 


W HIL E the cool and gentle breeze 
Whiſpers fragrance through the trees, 
Nature walking o'er the ſcene 

Clad in robes of lively green, 

From the ſweetneſs of the place 

Labour wears a chearful face. 


Sure I taſte of joys ſincere, 
Faithful Col IN ever near; 

When with ceaſeleſs toil oppreſs'd, 
Wearied nature ſinks to reſt. 

All my labours to beguile, 

Love ſhall wake me with a ſmile, 


ATR: H. | 
THOUGH my features I'm told 


Are grown wrinkled and old, 
Dull wiſdom J hate and deteſt, 

Not a wrinkle 1s there 

Which is furrow'd by care, 
And my heart is as light as the beſt, 


When 
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When I look on my boys 
They renew all joys, 
Myſelf in my children I ſee; 
While the comforts I find 
In the kingdom my mind, 
Pronounce that my kingdom is free. 


In the days I was young, 

O! I caper'd and ſung ; 
The laſſes came flocking apace. 

But now turn'd of threeſcore 

I can do io no more, 
hy then let my boy take my place. 


Of our pleaſures we crack, 
For we ſtill love the ſmack 
And chuckle o'er what we have been; 
Yet why ſhould we repine, 
You've had yours, I've had mine; 
And now let our children begin. 


AIR III, 


*T IS thus in thoſe toys 
Invented for boyss 

To ſhew how the weather will prove. 
The woman and man 
On a different plan 

Are always directed to move. 
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One goes out to roam 
While t'other keeps home, 
Inſipid, and dull as a drone, 
Though near to each other 
As ſiſter and brother, 


They both take their airing alone. 


AIR IV. 


WH E N the head of poor Tummas was broke 
By Ro ER, who play'd at the wake, 
And KATE was alarm'd at the ſtroke, 
And wept for poor TVM MAs's ſake 
When his Worſhip gave noggins of ale, 
And the liquour was charming and ſtout, 
O thoſe were the times to regale, 
And we footed it rarely about. 


Then our partners were buxom as does, 
And we all were as happy as kings, 
Each lad in his holyday cloaths, 
And the laſſes in all their beſt things. 
What merriment all the day long ! 
May the feaſt of our CoLIx prove ſuch, 
Odzooks, but I'll join in the ſong, 
And I'll hobble about with my crutch, 


AIR 
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: Jo. 
AIR V. 6 
W HEN vapours o'er the meadow die, | hy. 

And morning ſtreaks the purple ſky, 
1 wake to love with jocund glee | | Hen 
To think on him who doats on me. N bs 
When eve embrowns the verdant grove " 1 
And PRHILOMEL laments her love, 

Each ſigh I' breathe, my love reveals 
And tells the pangs my boſom feels. 

With ſecret pleaſure I ſurvey | GO 
The frolick birds in amorous play, Jof 
While fondeſt cares my heart employ Win 
Which flutters, leaps, and beats for joy. | Who 

| J 

333 chen 

YES that's ® a magazine of arms Nor 

To triumph over Time; he 
Whence beauty borrows half her charms 

And always keeps her prime. 

At that the prude, coquette, and ſaint, , TH 

Induſtrious ſets her face, ] 

While powder, patch, and waſh, and paint, Capi 

Repair or give a grace. f 


#* The Toilette. 
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To arch the brow there lies the bruſh, 
The comb to tinge the hair, 

The Spaniſh wool to give the bluſh, 
The pearl to die them fair. 


Hence riſe the wrinkled, old, and grey, 
In freſheſt beauty ſtrong, 

As Venus fair, as Flora gay, 
As Hebe ever young. 


AIR VII. hy 

GO! ſeek ſome nymph of humbler lot, 1 
To ſhare thy board, and deck thy cot, it 
With joy I fly the ſimple youth Ih 

Who holds me light, or doubts my truth, 14 

| | | Wl 

11 

Thy breaſt for love too wanton grown, 0 | 
Shall mourn it's peace and pleaſure flown, | 


Nor ſhall my faith reward a ſwain, 
Who doubts my love, or thinks me vain, 


* 


AIR VII. 
THUS laugh'd at, jilted, and ow 'ds: 
I ſtamp, I tear, I rave; 


Capricious, light, injurious maid, 
III be no more thy ſlave, 
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I'll zend thy image from my heart, 
Thy charms no more engage ; 

My ſoul ſhall take the juſter part, 
And love ſhall yield to rage. 


AN I. 
THANK you, ladies, for your care, 
But I pray you both forbear, 
Sure I am all over ſcratches ! 
That your curious hands muſt place, 
Such odd ſpots upon my face 


With your pencils, paint, and patches, 


How I totter in my gait, 
From a dreſs of ſo much weight, 
With wy robe too dangling after; 
Could my Col IN now but ſee 
What a thing they've made of me, 
Oh he'd ſplit his fides with laughter. 


AIR X. 


THE flowers which grace their native beds, 


Awhile put forth their bluſhing heads, 
But ere the cloſe of parting day. 
They wither, ſhrink, and die away, 


But theſe which mimic ſkill hath made, 
Nor ſcorch'd by ſuns, nor kill'd by ſhade, 
Shall bluſh with leſs inconſtant hue, 
Which art at pleaſure can renew, 
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AIR M. 
WHEN late a ſimple ruſtic laſs, 


I rov'd without reſtraint, 
A ſtream was all my Iooking-glaſs, 
And health my only paint. 


The charms I boaſt, (alas! how few !) 


I gave to Nature's care, 
As Vice ne'er ſpoilt their native hue, 
They could not want repair, 


AIR XII. 


HOW ſtrange the mode which truth neglects, 
And reſts all beauty in defects! 

But we by homely nature taught, 
Though rude in ſpeech are plain in thought, 


AIR XIII. 
FOR various purpoſe ſerves the Fan, 
As thus — a decent blind, 


Between the ſticks .to peep at man, 
Nor yet betray your mind. 


Each action has a meaning plain, 
Reſentment's in the ſnap, 
A flirt expreſſes ſtrong diſdain, 
Conſent a gentle tap. 
| D d 3 
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*Tis Folly's ſcepter firſt deſign'd 
By Love's capricious boy, 
Who knows how lightly all mankind 
Are govern'd by a toy. 


IF tyrant Love with cruel dart 
Transfix the maiden's tender heart, 
Of eaſy faith and fond belief, 

She hugs the dart, and aids the thief. 


Till, left her helpleſs ſtate to moum, 
Neglected, loving, and forlorn; 
She finds, while grief her boſom ſtings, 
As well as darts the God has wings. 


AIR . 


ALONG your verdant lowly vale 
Calm Zephyr breathes a gentle gale, 
But ruſtling through the lofty trees 
It ſwells beyond the peaceful breeze. 
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All paſſions will the fair diſcloſe, 
All modes of female art, 
And to advantage ſweetly ſhews 

The hand, if not the heart, 
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Thus free from Envy's poiſon'd dart, 
You boaſt a pure unruffled heart. 

While jarring thoughts our peace deform, 
And ſwell our paſſions to a ſtorm, 


ATR XVI. 


TH O' my dreſs, as my manners, is ſimple and plain, 
A raſcal I hate, and a knave I diſdain; 

My dealings are juſt, and my conſcience is clear, 

And I'm richer than thoſe who have thouſands a year, 


Tho! bent down with age and for ſporting uncouth, 
I feel no remorſe from the follies of youth ; 

I ſtill tell my tale, and rejoice in my ſong, 

And my boys think my life not. a moment too long. 


Let the courtiers, thoſe dealers in grin and grimace, 
Creep under, dance over, for title or place; 

Above all the titles that low from a throne, 

That of honeſt I prize, and that title's my own. 
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AFN i. 


FROM flow'r to flow'r the butterfly, 
O'er fields or gardens ranging, 
Sips ſweets from each, and flutters by, 
And all his life is changing. 


Thus roving man new objects ſway, 
By various charms delighted, 

While ſhe who pleaſes moſt to-day 
'To-morrow ſhall be lighted. 


AIR XVII. 


WHEN far from Faſhion's gilded ſcene 


I breath'd my native air, 
My thoughts were calm, my mind ſerene, 
No doubtings harbour'd there, 


But now no more myſelf I find. 
Diſtraction rends my breaſt ; 


Whilſt hopes and fears diſturb my mind, 


And murder all my reſt, 
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FLAT TERING hopes the mind deceiving ' 


Eaſy faith too often cheat, 
Woman, fond and all believing 
Loves and hugs the dear deceit, 


Noiſy ſhew of pomp and riches, 
Cupid's trick to catch the fair, 

Lowly maids too oft bewitches, 
Flattery 1s the beauty's ſnare, 


AIR XIX. 
WHAT's all the pomp of gaudy courts, 
But vain delights and jingling toys, 
While pleaſure crowns your rural ſports 
With calm content, and tranquil joys. 
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AIR XX. 


RETURN, ſweet laſs, to flocks and ſwains, | 


Where ſimple Nature midly reigns; 
Where Love is every ſhepherd's care, 
And every nymph 1s kind as fair, 


The court has only tinſel toys, 
Infipid mirth and idle noiſe 
But rural joys are ever new, 


While nymphs are kind, and ſhepherds true, 


AIX XA. 


AGAIN in ruftic weeds array'd, 

A ſimple ſwain, a fimple maid, 

O'er rural ſcenes with joy we'll rove, 
By dimpling brook, or cooling grove. 


The birds ſhall ſtrain their little throats, 
And warble wild their merry notes ; 
Whilſt we converſe beneath the ſhade, 
A happy ſwain, and happy maid. 


Thy hands ſhall pluck, to grace my bow'r, 
The luſcious fruit, the fragrant flow'r, 
Whilſt joys ſhall bleſs, for ever new, 

Thy Prog kind, my Col ix true. 


AIR 
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AR XIE 


WH Y ſhould I now, my love, complain, 


That toil awaits thy chearful ſwain, 
Since labour oft a ſweet beſtows 
Which lazy ſplendour never knows? 


Hence ſprings the purple tide of health, 


The rich man's wiſh, the poor man's wealth, 


And ſpreads thoſe bluſhes o'er the face, 
Which come and go with native grace, 


The pride of dreſs, the pomp of ſhew, 
Are trappings oft to cover woe ; 

But we, whoſe wiſhes never roam, 
Shall taſte of real joys at home, 


AIR XXIII. 


NO doubt but your fool's-cap has known 
His highnefs obligingly kind, 

—Odzooks I could knock the fool down, 
Was e'er ſuch a cuckoldy hind ? 


To be ſure, like a good-natur'd ſpouſe, 
| You've lent him a part of your bed; 
He has fitted the horns to your brows, 


And I ſee them ſprout out of your head. 
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To keep your wife virtuous and chaſte ? 

The court is a wonderful ſchool, : ( 
— My Lord you've an excellent taſte. 3 

— And, ſon, you're a cuckoldy fool, 


If your lady ſhould bring you an heir, 
The blood will flow rich in his veins, 

Many thanks to my Lord for his care— : 
— You dog, I could knock out your brains, 
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